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Founded in 1910 


HE World Peace Foundation is a 

non-profit organization which was 
founded in 1910 by Edwin Ginn, the edu- 
cational publisher, for the purpose of 
promoting peace, justice and good-will 
among nations. 
For many years the Foundation has sought 
to‘ increase public understanding of inter- 
national problems by an objective presenta- 
tion of the facts of international relations. 
This purpose is accomplished principally 
through its publications and by the mainte- 
nance of a Reference Collection which 


furnishes on request information on current 
international problems. 


Recently increased attention has been focused 
on the field of international affairs with par- 
ticular emphasis on the field of international 
organization through the publication of this 
journal. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS EMERGENCY FORCE 


Letanp M. GoopricH AND GABRIELLA E. Rosner 


When the Charter of the United 
Nations was being written and put into 
effect, the feature that was most empha- 
sized by its supporters was the provision 
for the use of collective forces to keep 
the peace. It was the failure of this par- 
ticular feature of the Charter system to 
become effective which was mainly re- 
sponsible for the subsequent decline of 
confidence in the UN as a peace organi- 
zation. For a time, hopes were rekindled 
by the role of the United Nations in 
meeting aggression in Korea. Recent 
events in the Middle East, particularly 
the establishment of the United Nations 
Emergency Force (UNEF), have re- 
vived interest in the possibility of 
strengthening the UN as an organization 
to maintain international peace and se- 
curity. Because of the hopes aroused as 
well as the results achieved, it is impor- 
tant to analyze objectively what UNEF 
is, what its role has been, and to what 
it may lead. 


I. The Creation of UNEF 


UNEF came into being as the result 
of action taken by the General Assembly 
and the Secretary-General, acting in 
agreement with Members of the UN. 
It was a part—and an essential part—of 
the total response of the UN and its 
Members to the military invasion of 
Letanp M. GoopricH is a member of the Board 
of Editors of International Organization and Pro- 


fessor of International Organization and Adminis- 
tration at Columbia University. 

GaBRIELLA RosNER is a graduate student in the 
Department of Public Law and Government at 
Columbia. 


Egyptian territory by Israel, France and 
the United Kingdom, beginning Octo- 
ber 29, 1956. 

In some respects the situation facing 
the UN in late October and early No- 
vember was similar to that which faced 
the Organization at the time of the north 
Korean attack in June 1950. The Israeli 
military attack on Egypt was open and 
deliberate. The UN was not at the time 
equipped with armed forces of its own 
which it could use to restrain or suppress 
the attacks or take other appropriate 
measures to restore peace. Finally, cer- 
tain of the major powers, the United 
Kingdom and France, claimed to have 
special interests in and responsibilities 
for the maintenance of peace and secur- 
ity in the area and had made military 
preparations which permitted them to 
act in case their interests required it. 

In other respects, however, the situa- 
tion in the Middle East was quite differ- 
ent from that in Korea in 1950. The 
Israeli attack, though overt and deliber- 
ate, was quite widely viewed as provoked 
and as an understandable reaction to 
Egyptian threats and acts. Though the 
governments of the United Kingdom 
and France sought to justify their mili- 
tary intervention as a necessary step to 
maintain peace and security in the area,” 
their action was clearly directed toward 


1 See statement of Sir Pierson Dixon (United King- 
dom) in the Security Council, October 30, 1956 (Se- 
curity Council, ‘‘Verbatim Record of the 749th Meet- 
ing,”’ S/PV.749, October 30, 1956) and General As- 
sembly, November 1, 1956 (General Assembly Official 
Records, First Emergency Special Session, 561st Plenary 
Meeting). 
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strengthening their position in the Suez 
Canal negotiations, and, in the case of 
France, toward eliminating one source of 
support for the Algerian independence 
movement. For different reasons, both 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
were strongly opposed to their action. 
Thus there was not in this case the 
agreement among the western anti- 
communist powers that had existed in 
1950. With the permanent members of 
the Security Council present and in dis- 
agreement, there was no possibility of 
getting any action by the Security Coun- 
cil. However, the “Uniting for Peace” 
resolution made action by the General 
Assembly possible without undue delay. 
The Assembly began consideration of 
the matter on November 1, the day fol- 
lowing the veto by France and the 
United Kingdom of the Soviet draft 
resolution in the Security Council calling 
for a cease-fire and the withdrawal of 
forces. This resolution was an adapta- 
tion of the United States proposal which 
had been vetoed the day previously. 
Thus General Assembly consideration 
began three days after the Israeli attack, 
two days after the Anglo-French ultima- 
tum, and the day following the Anglo- 
French bombing of Egyptian airfields. 
In the course of General Assembly 
discussion, it became clear that some 
delegations, in addition to being con- 
cerned over the attack on Egypt, were 
particularly alarmed over the breach that 
had developed between the United States 
and the United Kingdom and France as 
the result of the failure of the latter gov- 
ernments to consult Washington. Fur- 
thermore, as has been noted, there 
was considerable sympathy with Israel, 
though not necessarily approval of the 
methods used. There was also a feeling 


on the part of some delegations that the 
United Kingdom and France had legiti- 
mate grievances against Egypt, which 
should not be wholly overlooked in the 
action taken by the Assembly. Conse- 
quently, on the floor of the Assembly 
and outside, there was support for two 
quite different approaches to the situa- 
tion which the Assembly faced. 

The majority, including the Afro- 
Asian bloc and the communist bloc, de- 
sired to condemn the Israeli attack and 
the subsequent Anglo-French military 
actions, to bring hostilities to an end, and 
to secure the prompt withdrawal of in- 
vading forces, without concern for face- 
saving or the satisfaction of grievances. 
On the other hand, the older Common- 
wealth countries aud the western Euro- 
pean Members, while not approving the 
methods used, particularly by the United 
Kingdom and France, were unwilling to 
envisage the use of collective measures 
against them, were anxious to restore the 
unity of the western powers, and sought 
to achieve the termination of hostilities 
and the withdrawal of forces on terms 
which took some account of the griev- 
ances of the attackers and which would 
contribute to satisfactory political settle- 
ments. Lester Pearson described Cana- 
dian policy in these words: 


. . . instead of indulging then or since in 
gratuitous condemnation we expressed 
our regret and we began to pursue a 
policy, both here by diplomatic talks and 
diplomatic correspondence, and later at 
the United Nations, which would bring 
about peace in the area on terms which 


everybody would accept. Our policy, 
then, in carrying out these principles was 
to get the United Nations into the matter 
at once; to seek through the United Na- 


. 
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tions a solution which would be satisfac- 
tory to all sides.’ 


In line with this policy, after the adop- 
tion of the Assembly’s first resolution of 
November 2 calling on the parties to 
cease fire and withdraw their forces, Mr. 
Pearson suggested that the Secretary- 
General begin to make arrangements 
with Member States for a UN force large 
enough to keep “these borders at peace 
while a political settlement is being 
worked out”.’ On November 3, the Sec- 
retary-General reported to the General 
Assembly that the governments of the 
United Kingdom and France had in- 
formed him that “They would most wil- 
lingly stop military action” as soon as 
three conditions had been satisfied: (1) 
Egyptian and Israeli acceptance of a 
United Nations force to keep the peace; 
(2) constitution and maintenance of 
such a force until an Arab-Israeli peace 
settlement had been reached and satis- 
factory arrangements regarding the Suez 
Canal had been agreed to; and (3) ac- 
ceptance by both parties of the stationing 
of limited detachments of Anglo-French 
forces until the UN force was consti- 
tuted.” While these conditions were not 
acceptable to the General Assembly, they 
did suggest the possibility of UN action 
which would be consistent with Charter 
principles and which at the same time 
might be acceptable to the interested 
parties. 

Later the same day Mr. Pearson intro- 
duced a draft resolution’ requesting the 
Secretary-General, as a matter of priority, 
to submit, within forty-eight hours, a 
plan for the setting up, with the consent 


2 Canada, Department of External Affairs, Informa- 
tion Division, Statements and Speeches, Excerpts from 
a statement by the Hon. L. B. Pearson, in the Fourth 
(Special) Session of Parliament on November 27, 1956. 

® General Assembly Official Records, First Emergency 
Special Session, 
1956, p. 36. 


462d Plenary Meeting, November 
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of the nations concerned, of an emer- 
gency international UN force. This pro- 
posal was adopted by the General As- 
sembly early in the morning of Novem- 
ber 4, and later that day the Secretary- 
General submitted his first report.’ In 
this report the Secretary-General pro- 
posed the appointment of Major-General 
E. L. M. Burns, Chief of Staff of the 
UN Truce Supervision Organization, as 
Chief of Command of a UN force, and 
outlined a plan for recruiting staff and 
additional officers. These suggestions 
were approved by the Assembly in its 
resolution of November 5 which estab- 
lished a “United Nations Command for 
an emergency international Force to se- 
cure and supervise the cessation of hos- 
tilities in accordance with all the terms 
of the General Assembly resolution 997 
(ES-I) of 2 November 1956”. 

The November 2 resolution had urged 
“that all parties now involved in hostili- 
ties in the area agree to an immediate 
cease-fire and, as part thereof, halt the 
movement of military forces and arms 
into the area”. It had urged “the parties 
to the armistice agreements promptly to 
withdraw all forces behind the armistice 
lines, to desist from raids across the armi- 
stice lines into neighboring territory, and 
to observe scrupulously the provisions of 
the armistice agreements”. It recom- 
mended that no military goods be intro- 
duced into the area by any Member state. 
It urged “that, upon the cease-fire being 
effective, steps be taken to reopen the 
Suez Canal and restore freedom of navi- 
gation”.’ The resolutions of November 
2 and 5 furnished the basis for the estab- 


*UN Document A/3267, November 3, 1956. 
5 UN Document A/3276, November 3, 1956. 
*UN Document A/3289, November 4, 1956. 
tT Resolution 1000 (ES-I). 
§ Resolution 997 (ES-I). 
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lishment and for the operation of 
UNEF. 

On November 6, 1956, after Israel, 
France, the United Kingdom and Egypt 
had unconditionally accepted a cease-fire, 
the Secretary-General submitted a second 
and final report to the Assembly in 
which he set forth the basic principles 
to govern the functions, size, organiza- 
tion, financing and recruitment of the 
Force.’ Moreover, Mr. Hammarskjold 
indicated that the governments of Cana- 
da, Colombia, Denmark, Norway, Paki- 
stan and Sweden had expressed their 
willingness to contribute contingents to 
the new military organization. On the 
following day, November 7, the Assem- 
bly adopted a resolution” approving these 
principles. It invited Mr. Hammarskjold 
“to continue discussions with the Gov- 
ernments of Member States concerning 
offers of participation in the Force. . . ” 
It requested the Chief of Command, in 
consultation with the Secretary-General, 
to proceed forthwith with the full or- 
ganization of the Force, and established 
an Advisory Committee consisting of 
Brazil, Canada, Ceylon, Colombia, India, 
Norway and Pakistan “to undertake the 
development of those aspects of the plan- 
ning for the Force and its operation not 
already dealt with by the General As- 
sembly and which do not fall within the 
area of the direct responsibility of the 
Chief of Command”. It authorized the 
Secretary-General to issue all regulations 
and instructions which might be consid- 
ered essential to the effective functioning 
of the force after consultation with the 
Advisory Committee. 

What was particularly notable in con- 
nection with the establishment of the 
United Nations Emergency Force was 
the extent of the responsibility which 

® UN Document A/3302 and Adds. 


the Secretary-General and his staff were 
asked to assume. In addition to propos- 
ing a plan for the Force, the Secretary- 
General was asked to negotiate with 
Member states regarding national con- 
tributions, to advise the Chief of Com- 
mand with respect to organization, and 
to issue all regulations and instructions 
essential to effective functioning, subject 
only to consultation with the Advisory 
Committee. Furthermore, the Secretary- 
General was expected to arrange with 
the parties to the hostilities for a cease- 
fire and for the withdrawal of forces, and 
to make necessary arrangements with 
them to permit UNEF to enter into the 
performance of its functions. 

In discharging these responsibilities, 
the Secretary-General and his staff were 
without the advantage of an established 
practice. During the League period, an 
international police force had been 
planned to maintain order in Vilna dur- 
ing the holding of a plebiscite, and one 
had actually been organized and used in 
connection with the Leticia dispute be- 
tween Peru and Colombia in 1933 and 
the Saar plebiscite in 1935. Proposals 
for the organization of an international 
force to be used in suppressing aggres- 
sion and restoring peace had been dis- 
cussed during the League period but 
never materialized. The Charter provi- 
sions for such a force remained a dead 
letter. To repel the north Korean attack 
in 1950, it had been necessary to rely 
primarily on the initiative and armed 
forces of one Member, the United States. 
The Collective Measures Committee had 
made a detailed study of ways of 
strengthening collective security, but its 
conclusions were not wholly relevant to 
the November 1956 situation in the Mid- 
dle East. Proposals made by Secretary- 

%# Resolution roor (ES-I). 
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General Lie in 1948 for “a small United 
Nations Guard Force” of 1000 to 5000 
men to be placed at the disposal of the 
General Assembly or the Security Coun- 
cil were unacceptable to Members at the 
time, and the resolution which the As- 
sembly actually adopted in 1949 provided 
only for a UN Field Service of techni- 
cians. There had been experience with 
the use of military observers, notably in 
Kashmir and in Palestine, where the 
UN Truce Supervision Organization had 
been functioning since 1949. 

In the Middle East situation, therefore, 
: it was necessary to do much improvising, 
and to do so under the pressure of great 
anxiety as to the future course of events. 
The Secretary-General received the full- 
est cooperation from Member govern- 
ments. By direct contact with their rep- 
resentatives at Headquarters, he was able 
to cut red tape and to work out detailed 
arrangements which made it possible for 
the Force to enter upon its duties within 
a surprisingly short time. At the time it 
appeared that the establishment of this 
Force was the necessary prerequisite to 
the withdrawal of British, French and 
Israeli forces, and the lessening of the 
dangerous tension which had gripped 
the Middle East. The threat of intro- 
ducing Soviet volunteers to defend Egypt 
in case the invading forces were not 
withdrawn made the situation even more 
serious. 


II. Legal Basis of UNEF 


While the establishment of UNEF was 
an action determined by political con- 
siderations, it was also an action which 
in the minds of its supporters had a 
sound legal basis. It is desirable to ex- 
amine this basis, both because the matter 
is of some importance so far as UNEF is 
concerned, and more importantly, be- 


cause of its bearing on the possibilities of 
establishing a permanent UN force in 
the future. 

Speaking generally, the legal basis for 
the Force is to be found in the Charter, 
in the decisions of the principal organs, 
in the consent of Members, and in the 
general principles of international law. 
In seeking further to ascertain the nature 
and extent of this legal basis, it is well 
to concentrate on two particular aspects 
of the problem: (1) the extent of the 
powers of the General Assembly and the 
other organs of the UN; and (2) the 
legal basis of the activities of the Force 
itself. 

It is commonly stated that the General 
Assembly acted under the terms of the 
“Uniting for Peace” resolution of No- 
vember 3, 1950, in establishing the Force 
and defining its functions. While the 
“Uniting for Peace” resolution enabled 
the General Assembly to meet in special 
emergency session to deal with the situa- 
tion, the powers that the Assembly exer- 
cised were derived directly from the 
Charter. In the debate leading up to 
the adoption of the “Uniting for Peace” 
resolution, proponents pointed to the 
“residual responsibility” of the General 
Assembly for dealing with breaches of 
the peace and acts of aggression. But 
they were forced to admit that, unlike 
the Security Council, it could only rec- 
ommend, 

In addition, the Charter gives the 
Assembly power to establish such sub- 
sidiary organs as it may consider neces- 
sary to the performance of its functions. 
This power the Assembly has frequently 
exercised. When the General Assembly, 
by its resolution of November 5, estab- 
lished a UN Command for an emergency 
international force, and subsequently on 
November 7 approved the principles gov- 
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erning the organization and functioning 
of such a force, it thereby set up a sub- 
sidiary organ to assist it in carrying out 
its functions. It could not confer upon 
this organ any powers which it did not 
have itself. What the Assembly in effect 
did was to prepare and approve a plan 
for a force and to recommend to Mem- 
bers that they cooperate in making the 
force an actuality. Whatever power the 
Assembly might have to send the force 
into the territory of a Member to per- 
form specific functions could only be 
based on the consent of the Members 
directly concerned, a consent, however, 
which need not be given for each specific 
situation but which may be given in 
general terms. 

In this connection the exchanges be- 
tween the Secretary-General and the 
Egyptian government with respect to 
UNEF are extremely significant. Before 
consenting to the actual arrival of the 
Force, the Egyptian government insisted 
on clarifications. Discussions between 
the Secretary-General and the Egyptian 
government led to understandings which 
were summarized in an aide mémoire™ 
approved by the General Assembly on 
November 24. The Egyptian govern- 
ment agreed to the arrival of UNEF in 
Egyptian territory and declared that in 
the future exercise of its sovereign rights 
“it will be guided, in good faith”, by its 
acceptance of the General Assembly’s 
resolution of November 5, 1956. 

While the General Assembly itself is 
not authorized, except with the consent 
of the states concerned, to direct that an 
international force be stationed or oper- 
ate on the territory of a particular state, 

See ‘“‘Report of the Secretary-General on basic 
points for the presence and functioning in Egypt of the 
United Nations Emergency Force,’’ Document A/3375, 


November 20, 1956; Document A/RES/411, November 
26, 1956. 
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the Charter does not exclude the possi- 
bility of a force being so used by the 
Security Council. It is clear, however, 
that UNEF, which has been established 
for a particular purpose and for use in a 
certain way, with contingents contrib- 
uted by Members on that understanding, 
cannot be used by the Security Council 
for the wider purposes and with the de- 
gree of authority provided in Chapter 
VII of the Charter. 

The question of the legal basis of the 
activities of the Force is, of course, closely 
related to that of the authority of the 
organs of the UN. Since the General 
Assembly can only recommend, it fol- 
lows that the Force, in its operations, is 
limited “to the extent that consent of the 
parties concerned is required under gen- 
erally recognized international law”.” 
Egypt agreed to be guided “in good 
faith” by its acceptance of the General 
Assembly resolution of November 5. By 
the terms of its agreement of February 
8, 1957, with the Secretary-General re- 
garding the status of the United Nations 
Emergency Force in Egypt, the Egyptian 
government accorded to the Force a defi- 
nite legal status, and agreed that the 
Force and its personnel should have 
those privileges and immunities consid- 
ered necessary to the performance of 
their functions.” Certain understandings 
were reached in the discussions between 
the Secretary-General and Member gov- 
ernments regarding conditions under 
which national forces were made avail- 
able for service in UNEF. In this 
connection, note should be made of the 
statement of Mr. Krishna Menon in the 
General Assembly on November 7 of the 

13° “Second and final report of the Secretary-General 
; * Document A/3302, November 6, 1956, p. 4. 

i* "Report of the Secretary-General on arrangements 


concerning the status of the United Nations Emergency 
Force in Egypt,’’ Document A/3526, February 8, 1957. 








conditions formulated by the Indian gov- 
ernment for the participation of its forces 
and of the Secretary-General’s acceptance 
of these conditions.” 

While there can be no question re- 
garding the requirement of consent for 
UNEF operations, there still remains the 
need of interpreting the limits and mean- 
ing of this consent. On this point, serious 
disagreement is possible with respect to 
the future of the Force. Can India with- 
draw its contingent if its interpretation 
of the conditions governing participation 
is, in its opinion, violated? Can the Gen- 
eral Assembly order the use of the Force 
for a purpose not specifically approved 
by Egypt? Would Egypt be bound by 
the General Assembly’s decision? Ques- 
tions of interpretation have not thus far 
led to any fatal fissure in the consent on 
which UNEF is based, thanks to the 
skillful diplomacy of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and his staff. 


Ill. Functions and Powers 


The tasks and powers of UNEF are 
defined generally by the Charter and the 
Assembly’s resolutions of November 2 
and 5. These resolutions, however, re- 
quired interpretation and elaboration as 
the Force was organized and entered 
into the performance of its duties. In 
this development, the Secretary-General 
has played an important part. 

In his second report” to the Assembly 
on the plan for an emergency UN force, 
the Secretary-General explained at some 
length his understanding of the tasks 
and powers of the Force as envisaged in 
the Assembly’s resolutions. According to 
his interpretation, the Assembly’s inten- 
tion was “that the force should be of a 

14 General Assembly Official Records, First Emergency 


Special Session, 567th Meeting, November 7, 1956, 
p. 17-119. 
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temporary nature, the length of its as- 
signment being determined by the needs 
arising out of the present conflict”. He 
did not regard the Force “as part of an 
enforcement action directed against a 
Member country”. “There is an obvious 
difference”, he observed, “between estab- 
lishing the force in order to secure the 
cessation of hostilities, with a withdrawal 
of forces, and establishing such a force 
with a view to enforcing a withdrawal of 
forces.” According to his interpretation 
of the terms of reference, there was “no 
intent in the establishment of the force 
to influence the military balance in the 
present conflict”. Thus, though “para- 
military in nature”, it was not a combat 
force “with military objectives”. 

More specifically, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral indicated that the functions of the 
Force would be 


to enter Egyptian territory with the con- 
sent of the Egyptian Government, in or- 
der to help maintain quiet during and 
after the withdrawal of non-Egyptian 
troops, and to secure compliance with the 
other terms established in the resolution 
of 2 November 1956. The Force obvi- 
ously should have no rights other than 
those necessary for the execution of its 
function, in cooperation with local au- 
thorities. It would be more than an 
observers’ corps, but in no way a military 
force temporarily controlling the territory 
in which it is stationed; nor, moreover 
should the Force have military functions 
exceeding those necessary to secure peace- 
ful conditions on the assumption that the 
parties to the conflict take all necessary 
steps for compliance with the recommen- 
dations of the General Assembly. Its 
functions can, on this basis, be assumed 


% Document A/3302, November 6, 1956. 
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to cover an area extending roughly from 
the Suez Canal to the armistice demarca- 
tion lines, established in the Armistice 
Agreement between Egypt and Israel.” 


These views of the Secretary-General 
were approved by the General Assembly 
in its resolution of November 7." Thus 
UNEF was viewed from the beginning 
as having a quite different role from the 
UN forces which were contributed under 
the Security Council resolutions of June 
25 and 27, 1950, to repel the north Korean 
attack and “to restore international peace 
and security in the area”. In many re- 
spects the functions and powers of the 
Force were to be more akin to those of 
the UN Truce Supervision Organization 
established by the Security Council to 
supervise the implementation of the 
Palestine armistice agreements. 

In the Secretary-General’s discussions 
with the representatives of Member gov- 
ernments, the exact nature of the func- 
tions and powers of the Force was further 
explored and clarified. The Indian rep- 
resentative, on instructions from his 
government, raised certain questions re- 
garding the conditions and circumstances 
under which the Force would function. 
In reply, the Secretary-General gave his 
understanding that the Force would be 
set up in the context of the withdrawal 
of the Franco-British forces from Egypt 
and on the basis of the call to Israel to 
withdraw behind the armistice lines, that 
the Force could not in any sense be a 
successor to the invading Franco-British 
forces or in any sense take over their func- 
tions, and that its purpose was to separate 
the combatants, Egypt and Israel, with 
the latter withdrawing as required by 
the November 6 resolution.” These as- 

% Ibid., p. 5-6. 


17 Resolution roor (ES-I). 


% Document A/3302/Add.4/Rev.1, November 7, 
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surances the Indian government consid- 
ered necessary in light of the conditions 
earlier set by the British and French 
governments for the cessation of mili- 
tary action, the ambiguity of certain pro- 
visions of the Assembly’s resolutions, and 
the insistence of Israel that the armistice 
agreement was no longer in force. 

The initial steps in the organization of 
the Force were successfully completed in 
a remarkably short time and on Novem- 
ber 15, following agreement of the Egyp- 
tian government to receive units of the 
Force on its soil, the first transport of 
troops took place. UNEF units took up 
positions in buffer zones between Egyp- 
tian and Anglo-French forces, and be- 
tween Egyptian and Israeli forces. They 
maintained order and performed tempo- 
rary administrative duties which they 
took over from the occupying forces and 
in turn relinquished to the Egyptian au- 
thorities. 

The withdrawal of Anglo-French 
forces from Egypt was completed on De- 
cember 22, but evacuation of Israeli 
troops proceeded more slowly and more 
doubtfully. Notwithstanding the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s request that Israeli troops 
be withdrawn back of the armistice line, 
and the best efforts of the Secretary- 
General to secure this result, Israel had 
not by the end of January withdrawn 
its forces from the Gaza Strip or the 
Sharm el-Sheikh area along the Gulf of 
Aqaba. 

The Israeli position, generally speak- 
ing, was that the withdrawal of forces 
from these areas should not be under- 
taken without an assurance from Egypt 
that she would cease belligerent acts 
against Israel and respect Israel’s right 
1956; General Assembly Official Records, First Emer- 


gency Special Session, 567th Plenary Meeting, November 
7, 1956, p. I17-119. 
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of navigation in the Straits of Tiran and 
the Gulf of Aqaba.” More specifically, 
the Israeli government proposed that it 
should be the function of UNEF to see 
that freedom of navigation was main- 
tained and belligerent acts avoided in the 
Gulf of Aqaba and the Straits of Tiran 
until an effective guarantee of freedom 
of navigation was provided by agreement 
of the parties. With respect to the Gaza 
Strip, the Israeli government did not in- 
dicate what the specific function of 
UNEF would be. 

In his report to the General Assembly 
on January 24,” the Secretary-General 
made it clear that he did not accept the 
Israeli view. Emphasizing that UN ac- 
tion “must be governed by principle and 
must be in accordance with international 
law and valid international agreements”, 
he thought it was “generally recognized 
as non-controversial” that “the United 
Nations cannot condone a change in the 
status juris resulting from military action 
contrary to the provisions of the Char- 
ter”, that “the use of military force by 
the United Nations other than that un- 
der Chapter VII of the Charter requires 
the consent of the states in which the 
force is to operate”, and that such use of 
force must respect legal rights and must 
be impartial “in the sense that it does not 
serve as a means to force settlement, in 
the interest of one party, of political con- 
flicts or legal issues recognized as con- 
troversial”. Referring specifically to the 
Sharm el-Sheikh area, the Secretary- 
General observed that the “duties of the 
Force in respect of the cease-fire and the 
withdrawal will determine its move- 
ments. However, if it is recognized that 
there is a need for such an arrangement, 
it may be agreed that units of the Force 


9 See Aide-Mémoire from the Israel government to 
the Secretary-General, Document A/3511, January 24, 
1957- 








(or special representatives in the nature 
of observers) would assist in maintaining 
quiet in the area beyond what follows 
from this general principle.” The Secre- 
tary-General hastened to repeat, how- 
ever, that the Force should not be used 
“to prejudge the solution of the con- 
troversial questions involved” nor “to 
protect any special position on these 
questions, although, at least transition- 
ally, it may function in support of 
mutual restraint in accordance with the 
foregoing”. Thus it was clear that 
though the Secretary-General was at- 
tempting to leave open an area for nego- 
tiation, he nevertheless refused to accept 
the Israeli position. 

In the General Assembly discussion 
following the Secretary-General’s report, 
some delegations, notably those of Aus- 
tralia, the United Kingdom, and France, 
supported the Israeli claim. The atti- 
tude of the great majority, however, 
seems to have been expressed by Krishna 
Menon of India, who insisted that 
UNEF should not become an army of 
occupation or a means of supporting one 
side in a political negotiation. The two 
resolutions adopted by the Assembly on 
February 2 called upon Israel to com- 
plete its withdrawal of forces “without 
delay”, called upon the governments of 
Egypt and Israel “scrupulously to ob- 
serve” the provisions of the armistice 
agreement, and considered that, 


after the full withdrawal of Israel from 
the Sharm el-Sheikh and Gaza areas, the 
scrupulous maintenance of the armistice 
agreement requires the placing of the 
United Nations Emergency Force on the 
Egyptian-Israel armistice demarcation line 
and the implementation of other meas- 


2 Document A/3512, January 24, 1957. 
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ures as proposed in the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s report, with due regard to the 
considerations set out therein with a view 
to assist in achieving situations conducive 
to the maintenance of peaceful conditions 
in the area.” 


In his efforts to implement the Assem- 
bly’s two resolutions and more particu- 
larly to get the two parties to agree to 
“other measures” proposed in his report, 
the Secretary-General found Israel less 
cooperative than Egypt. The Israeli gov- 
ernment continued to insist on guaran- 
tees as the condition of complete with- 
drawal, insisted that the armistice agree- 
ment was no longer in force, and refused 
to permit UNEF units to be stationed 
on its side of the demarcation line. On 
the basis of discussions, the Secretary- 
General expressed confidence in the 
“willingness and readiness [of the Egyp- 
tian government] to make special and 
helpful arrangements with the United 
Nations and some of its auxiliary bodies, 
such as UNRWA and UNEF”.” In the 
end, however, the Israeli government 
yielded to pressure, particularly by the 
United States government, on the matter 
of withdrawal. On March 1 the Israeli 
foreign minister announced in the As- 
sembly the decision of her government to 
withdraw Israeli forces completely from 
the Gaza Strip and the Sharm el-Sheikh 
area. Withdrawal was carried out dur- 
ing March 7 and 8.” 

Upon the withdrawal of Israeli forces 
UNEF units moved in and took over 
responsibility for the maintenance of or- 
der and for patrolling the demarcation 
line with respect to the Gaza Strip. 
There apparently was some hope on the 
part of the Secretary-General and his 

21 Documents A/Res/460 and A/Res/461, February 
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ss %2 Statement of the Secretary-General to the General 





staff that the Egyptian government 
would refrain, for the time being, from 
any active assumption of administrative 
responsibilities in the Gaza Strip. How- 
ever, President Nasser’s suspicions were 
apparently aroused by press reports 
that an international administration was 
being planned. On March 12 he ap- 
pointed Major-General Mohammed Has- 
san Abdel Latif, who arrived in Gaza 
two days later, as Administrative Gover- 
nor. Notwithstanding, UNEF, as the 
only armed force in the area, continued 
to be responsible for the maintenance of 
order and for patrolling the demarcation 
line. Functions of the Truce Supervision 
Organization have been placed under the 
operational control of the Force. The 
UN Relief and Works Administration, 
in cooperation with UNEF, continued to 
discharge its responsibilities for provid- 
ing food and other services. 


IV. Composition, Organization and 
Control 

When the Secretary-General was asked 
by the General Assembly in the early 
morning of November 4 to prepare a 
plan for a UN emergency force, he was 
in the position where he had to make 
the best use of what was readily avail- 
able. First of all, however, he had to 
choose among various concepts of such 
a force. As in Korea, one country could 
have been charged with the responsibility 
of organizing and directing such a force. 
If this had been done, it might have been 
difficult to make UN control effective. 
A second alternative would have been 
to allow the international force to be set 
up and used on the basis of agreement 


among a group of states. This was what 
Assembly, February 27, 1957. United Nations Review, 


April 1957 (Vol. 3, No. 10), p. 9. 
%3 Report of the Secretary-General, March 8, 1957. 
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the United Kingdom and France in ef- 
fect proposed, which made this concept 
wholly inadmissible to the majority of 
Members. The third alternative, and the 
one proposed by the Secretary-General 
and approved by the Assembly, was that 
the chief officer should be appointed by 
the UN and directly responsible to the 
UN, and that his authority should be so 
defined as to make him fully independ- 
ent of the policies of any one nation.” 
Recruitment by the Chief of Com- 
mand of a limited number of officers 
from the observer corps of the UN Truce 
Supervision Organization or directly 
from various Member states other than 
Britain, France, the United States, the 
Soviet Union and China, was authorized 
by the Assembly resolution of Novem- 
ber 5. Mindful of the need “to avoid 
the loss of time and efficiency”, the Sec- 
retary-General proposed in his second 
report that self-contained national con- 
tingents, “drawn from countries or 
groups of countries which can provide 
such troops without delay”, be utilized 
for the Force. Individual recruitment of 
troops on an emergency basis would en- 
tail, Mr. Hammarskjold believed, consid- 
erable time and effort, “unavoidable 
when new units are set up through join- 
ing together small groups of different 
nationalities”. Furthermore, the Secre- 
tary-General was of the opinion that, for 
obvious political reasons, contingents 
should not be accepted from the perma- 
nent members of the Security Council. 
“It is my endeavour in the approaches 
to Governments”, stated Mr. Hammar- 
skjold, “to build up a panel sufficiently 
broad to permit such a choice of units as 


24 Document A/3302, November 6, 1956. 

% Afghanistan, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, 
Chile, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Ecuador, 
Ethiopia, Finland, India, Indonesia, Iran, Laos, New 
Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, Peru, Philippines, Rumania, 
Sweden and Yugoslavia. 


would provide for a balanced composi- 
tion in the Force, Further planning and 
decisions on organization will to a large 
extent have to depend on the judgment 
of the Chief of Command and his staff.” 

Twenty-four Members on their own 
initiative offered to contribute to the 
Force.” Ten of these offers were accepted 
to form a force of about 5,200 men.” In 
determining the offers to be accepted, the 
Secretary-General was influenced by a 
variety of considerations, such as the 
need of an operationally well-rounded 
and balanced force including the neces- 
sary supporting units, the desirability of 
wide geographical representation on po- 
litical grounds, and the wisdom of taking 
account of the sensitivities of the parties 
directly concerned, particularly Egypt, on 
whose territory the Force would operate. 
The suggestion has been made that 
Egypt exercised a veto over the inclusion 
of contingents from certain countries. 
The Secretary-General’s position from 
the beginning was that Egypt, by agree- 
ing to the Assembly’s resolution of No- 
vember 5, undertook to admit the Force 
as constituted by him and his staff, acting 
in consultation with the Chief of Com- 
mand. Any right of veto was therefore 
denied in principle. In the case of Can- 
ada, the offer of supporting units was 
readily accepted, but the Canadian gov- 
ernment was asked to hold in reserve 
the infantry battalion which it offered. 
There appear to have been two reasons 
for this: (1) General Burns at the time 
did not need foot soldiers but rather 
reconnaissance, air, transport, administra- 
tion, signal, engineering and medical 
units and forces of that nature; and (2) 


2 The offers of the following Members were accepted: 
Brazil, Canada, Colombia, Denmark, Finland, India, 
Indonesia, Norway, Sweden and Yugoslavia. 
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the Egyptian government had warned 
that because of the similarity of the dress 
of the Canadian battalion (the Queen’s 
Own) to that of British units, there 
might be instances of mistaken identity 
on the part of the Egyptians and result- 
ing incidents. In the case of Pakistan, 
the offer was apparently not accepted 
because it was felt that this would be 
unwise in view of some official utterances 
at the time which were highly critical of 
the Egyptian government. While the 
attitude of the Egyptian government in 
these two cases was undoubtedly a factor 
influencing the Secretary-General’s deci- 
sion, his position would appear to have 
been that with many more offers made 
than were needed, it was unwise to ac- 
cept an offer which might jeopardize the 
success of the whole operation unless it 
was the only way of meeting a particular 
need. 

In addition to the armed forces, other 
important contributions of services, facili- 
ties, and supplies have been made. Be- 
sides providing the staging area for the 
troops (Capodichino near Naples), the 
Italian government supplied accommo- 
dations, “mountains of spaghetti and co- 
operation of a sort that is rare even in 
wartime”.” Brazil, Canada, Italy, Switz- 
erland, the United States and Yugoslavia 
donated airlift and other transport.” At 
the Secretary-General’s request, normal 
flight services were curtailed by Swissair 
during the early days of recruitment and 
were made available for UNEF trans- 
port. After November 15, this airline 
flew a regular service to Abu Suweir, the 
airfield near Ismalia which had been 
chosen by General Burns, in agreement 


77P. O. Donovan, ‘“‘How the U.N. Troops Were 
Mobilized,’’ The Reporter, January 10, 1957, p. 31. 

% See United Nations Review, February 1957 (Vol. 
3, No. 8), p. 26. 


with Egypt, for the preliminary landing 
of forces. 

As we have seen, the responsibility 
placed upon the Secretary-General for 
the organization and direction of the 
Force was very great. By resolution 
1001 of November 7, 1956, he was author- 
ized to issue all regulations and instruc- 
tions essential to the functioning of 
UNEF and “to take all other necessary 
administrative and executive actions”. 
On February 20, 1957, after consultation 
with the Advisory Committee, the Sec- 
retary-General issued Regulations for 
UNEF in the exercise of this authority.” 
In exercising his extensive powers, the 
Secretary-General acts subject to the au- 
thority of the Assembly, and in consul- 
tation with an Advisory Committee com- 
posed of one representative from Brazil, 
Canada, Ceylon, Colombia, India, Nor- 
way and Pakistan. In addition to assist- 
ing Mr. Hammarskjold in his plans for 
the Force, this Committee is empowered 
to solicit reports from the Secretary- 
General and “to request, through the 
usual procedures, the convening of the 
General Assembly”.” It may also give 
notice to the Assembly “whenever mat- 
ters arise which, in its opinion, are of 
such urgency and importance as to re- 
quire consideration by the General As- 
sembly itself”. 

“Full command authority” in respect 
to the operations of the Force is vested 
in the Chief of Command, Major-Gen- 
eral E. L. M. Burns of Canada. He has 
“direct authority for the operation of the 
Force and for arrangements for the pro- 
vision of facilities, supplies, and auxiliary 
services”. In the exercise of this author- 
ity, however, he must act “in consultation 


2 Document ST/SGB/UNEF/r. 
*® Resolution roor (ES-I). 
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with the Secretary-General”. He has 
authority to designate the chain of com- 
mand for the Force, and general respon- 
sibility for its good order and discipline. 

Assisting the Secretary-General, his 
staff, and the Chief of Command in 
technical questions of logistics, supply 
and transportation, is a UNEF Military 
Staff comprising the military representa- 
tives of those states whose offers of troops 
for the Emergency Force were initially 
accepted by the Secretary-General—Can- 
ada, Colombia, Denmark, Finland, India, 
Norway, Sweden, and Yugoslavia. Hav- 
ing established headquarters in New 
York City, this group works in close 
cooperation with members of the Secre- 
tariat. 


V. Legal Status of the Force 


Agreement on the legal status of the 
Force was reached by an exchange of 
letters on February 8 between the Secre- 
tary-General and the government of 
Egypt.” Article 23 of the agreement pro- 
vides that the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force, as a subsidiary organ of the 
United Nations, is entitled under Article 
105 of the Charter to all privileges and 
immunities necessary for the fulfillment 
of its purposes in the territories of Mem- 
ber states. Enumeration of these rights 
and prerogatives is set forth in the Gen- 
eral Convention on the Privileges and 
Immunities of the United Nations to 
which Egypt acceded on September 17, 
1948." Furthermore, provisions of Arti- 
cle II, section 2, are declared to apply to 
“the property, funds and assets of Par- 
ticipating States used in Egypt in con- 
nection with the national contingents 
serving with the United Nations Emer- 


%1 “Report of the Secretary-General on arrangements 
concerning the status of the United Nations Emergency 
Force in Egypt,’’ Document A/3526. 

82 See Document A/64, p. 25-34, July 1, 1946. 

33 Document A/3526, paragraph 23. 


gency Force”.” The right of the Force 
to import, free of duty, equipment, provi- 
sions and supplies is recognized. 

The Commander of UNEF and his 
family enjoy “the privileges and immuni- 
ties, exemptions and facilities accorded 
to diplomatic envoys, in accordance with 
international law”." Officers serving with 
the UN Command are entitled to cover- 
age of Article VI of the Convention 
which applies to “experts performing 
missions for the United Nations”.” To 
these officers are extended “such privi- 
leges and immunities as are necessary 
for the independent exercise of their 
functions during the period of their mis- 
sions. . . . In particular they shall be 
accorded: (a) immunity from personal 
arrest or detention ... ; (b) in respect of 
words spoken or written and acts done 
by them in the course of the performance 
of their mission, immunity from legal 
process of every kind...” Members of 
the Secretariat serving with the Force 
are entitled to protection under Articles 
V and VII, which designate them as 
“officials of the United Nations” and 
grant them, inter alia, immunity from 
all legal processes connected with their 
official work.” 

The Regulations for UNEF stress the 
international character of the Force. Al- 
though members of UNEF remain in 
their national service, they are, during 
the period of their assignment to the UN 
Command, international personnel under 
the authority of Major-General Burns. 
Therefore, members of the Force are 
called upon to discharge their functions 
and regulate their conduct with the in- 
terest of the UN only in view.” This 
requires members of the Force to “exer- 

%* Ibid., paragraph 25. 

% Ibid. 


% Ibid., paragraph 24. 
™ Document ST/SGB/UNEF/1, paragraph 6. 
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cise the utmost discretion in regard to all 
matters relating to their duties and func- 
tions” and to refrain from communicat- 
ing “to any person any information 
known to them by reason of their posi- 
tion with the Force which has not been 
made public, except in the course of their 
duties or by authorization of the Com- 
mander”.” It also entails the duty “to 
respect the law and regulations of a Host 
State and to refrain from any activities 
of a political character in a Host State”.” 

Members of UNEF are subject to the 
exclusive jurisdiction of their respective 
national states in respect of any criminal 
offenses which may be committed by 
them in Egypt.” This provision substan- 
tially diverges from those of many post- 
war arrangements like Article VII of the 
NATO Status of Forces Agreement 
which establish rules of concurrent crimi- 
nal jurisdiction.” Nevertheless arrange- 
ments whereby exclusive criminal juris- 
diction is granted to the visiting state 
with the consent of the receiving state 
are not new.” During World War II, a 
treaty between the United States and 
Egypt provided similar immunity for 
American forces in Egyptian territory.” 

The February 8 agreement also pro- 
vides that no member of UNEF is 
subject to the civil jurisdiction of the 
Egyptian courts or to other legal process 
in any matter relating to his official du- 
ties.“ “In those cases where civil juris- 
diction is exercised by Egyptian courts 


%8 [bid., paragraph 32. 

% [bid., paragraph 29. 

® Document A/3526, paragraph 11. 

“In the NATO Agreement the ‘‘primary right of 
the host state to exercise criminal jurisdiction exists 
when an act of a member of the visiting force or 
civil staff violates the law of both the receiving and 
sending State’’ except in cases when the offense arose 
out of an act or omission committed solely against 
the property or security or member of the sending 
state. See J. H. Rouse and G. B. Baldwin, ‘‘The 
Exercise of Criminal Jurisdiction Under the NATO 
States of Forces Agreement,’ American Journal of 
International Law, January 1957 (Vol. $1, No. 1), 


with respect to members of the Force, 
the Egyptian courts and authorities shall 
grant members of the Force sufficient op- 
portunity to safeguard their rights.” 
Areas for headquarters and camps and 
other premises necessary for the accom- 
modation aud fulfillment of the function 
of the Force are provided by the Egyp- 
tian government in agreement with the 
Commander.” “These premises remain 
Egyptian territory but inviolable and 
subject to the exclusive control and au- 
thority of the Commander, who alone 
may consent to the entry of officials to 
perform their duties.” Use of roads, 
waterways, port facilities, airfields, and 
railroads by the Force is allowed with- 
out the payment of dues, taxes or tolls. 


VI. Financing the Force 


The total expense incurred by the 
operation of UNEF is not inconsequen- 
tial. Salaries and equipment of individ- 
ual soldiers are paid and supplied by 
their national governments but UNEF 
itself is responsible for providing a cer- 
tain amount of gear, transport, fuel, cur- 
rency and food. A daily overseas allow- 
ance of one dollar a day for all members 
of the Force is provided by the UN. 

In his report of November 21, 1956, on 
administrative and financial arrange- 
ments for UNEF," the Secretary-General 
recommended that the finances of the 
Force be handled under a Special Ac- 
count outside the normal budget and 


p. 29-62. For text of NATO Status of Forces Agree- 
ment, see Lord Ismay, NATO: The First Five Years, 
Pp. 204-217 

® See Archibald King, ‘“‘Jurisdiction Over Friendly 
Armed Forces,’’ American Journal of International Law, 
Vol. 36 (1942), Pp. 539-567. 

* “Criminal Jurisdiction Over American Armed 
Forces Abroad,’’ Harvard Law Review, April 1957 
(Vol. 70, No. 6), p. 1048. 

“ Document A/3526, paragraph 12. 

® Ibid., paragraph 19. 

* Ibid. 

* Document A/3383, November 21, 1956. 
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“that the expenses of the Force be allo- 
cated to Member States on the basis of 
the scale of assessments to be adopted 
for the United Nations budget for 1957”. 
Moreover, Mr. Hammarskjold suggested 
that the Assembly, as an initial assess- 
ment, appropriate the amount of $10 mil- 
lion to the Special Account. In order to 
meet the immediate cash needs of the 
Force, the Secretary-General requested 
Assembly approval “to advance monies 
from the United Nations Working Capi- 
tal Fund to the Special Account and, 
should the necessity arise, to seek other 
means of providing for cash needs”. The 
General Assembly established the Special 
Account in the initial amount of $10 mil- 
lion on November 26, 1956, and re- 
quested the Secretary-General to issue 
such rules and regulations to govern it 
as he deemed necessary.” As there was 
disagreement among members regarding 
the manner of assessment of these funds, 
the Assembly requested the Fifth Com- 
mittee and, as appropriate, the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budg- 
etary Questions to consider the matter 
further and to report to the Assembly as 
soon as possible. 

In the Fifth Committee a number of 
delegates, including the United States 
representative, voiced the opinion that 
since UNEF had been established by 
overwhelming vote of the Assembly, 
Member states must assume full respon- 
sibility for its effective functioning. In 
consequence, they believed that the ex- 
penses of UNEF could be considered as 
a UN expenditure within the general 
scope and spirit of Article 17 of the Char- 
ter to be shared in conformity with the 
scale of assessments applied to the regu- 


lar budget.” 


8 Document A/RES/412, November 26, 1956. 
# See Document A/C.5/L.427, paragraph 22, Decem- 
ber 20, 1956. 


Other delegations, as for example the 
Danish, expressed the view that the posi- 
tion of those countries which had con- 
tributed troops to the Emergency Force 
should be taken into consideration and 
their financial contributions reduced ac- 
cordingly. The financial burden involved 
for other members was “small compared 
to the huge damages that would have 
been suffered by all countries throughout 
the world in the case of a major conflict. 
It would be of importance in the future 
if the United Nations assumed respon- 
sibility for the expenses of the Emer- 
gency Force.”” 

Another suggestion was that a part of 
the costs should be borne by the five 
permanent members of the Security 
Council, considering their primary re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of peace, 
and the remainder by all Members of 
the Organization, including the five per- 
manent members. Still other proposals 
entailed financing on the basis of volun- 
tary contributions. 

The delegates of the “Soviet bloc” in- 
sisted that the collective sharing of the 
costs of the Emergency Force was neither 
right nor proper and that therefore refer- 
ence to Article 17 of the Charter was 
irrelevant to the point at issue. They 
maintained that all the material costs of 
the operation should be borne by those 
governments which had precipitated the 
crisis; they would thus not consider 
themselves bound by any resolution 
which provided that UNEF costs should 
be borne by the UN.” 

The draft resolution which was finally 
recommended by the Committee by a 
vote of 57 in favor, 8 against and 9 ab- 
stentions, and adopted by the Assembly 
on December 21, 1956,” provided “that 


% Ibid., paragraph 24. 
51 Ibid., paragraph 25. 
5% Document A/Res/448. 
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the expenses of UNEF, other than for 
such pay, equipment, supplies, and serv- 
ices as may be furnished without charge 
by Member Governments, shall be borne 
by the United Nations and shall be ap- 
portioned among Member States to the 
extent of $10 million in accordance with 
the scale of assessment adopted by the 
General Assembly for contributions to 
the annual budget of the organization 
for the financial year 1957; . . . [that] 
this decision shall be without prejudice 
to the subsequent apportionment of any 
expenses in excess of $10 million which 
may be incurred in connection with 
UNEF.”" A Committee composed of 
Canada, Ceylon, Chile, El Salvador, In- 
dia, Liberia, Sweden, the Soviet Union 
and the United States was established to 
examine the question of apportionment 
of expenses of the Force in excess of 
$10 million. 

The initial appropriation of $10 mil- 
lion to cover UNEF expenses amounted 
to a 20 percent increase in the normal 
budget of the UN and a corresponding 
increase in each nation’s contribution.” 
Since this original estimate, the UN has 
been obliged to budget an additional 
$6,500,000 to meet expenses during 1957. 
To cover this additional appropriation 
the Assembly on February 26 invited 
voluntary contributions from Member 
states.” 


VII. Future of UNEF 


Diverse opinions have been expressed 
with respect to the future of UNEF. 
Mr. Munro of New Zealand, for exam- 


53 Document A/C.5/L.427, p. 19-20. 

5# Since the United States regularly pays one-third 
of the annual budget, its share for UNEF amounted 
to $3,330,000. The United Kingdom contributed 
$781,000 and France’s assessment entailed payment of 
$570,000. The Soviet Union has refused to contribute 
its share of the costs of the Force. 

55 Assistant Secretary of State Francis O. Wilcox told 
a House Appropriations Sub-Committee on April 2 that 


ple, stated in the Assembly that “the 
Force, in the performance of its functions 
of securing and supervising the cessation 
of hostilities, should remain in the area 
at least until the Suez and Aqaba issues 
are settled and some progress is made 
towards an overall settlement”. He be- 
lieved that the decision to withdraw the 
Force should be a matter for the UN to 
decide, not Egypt or any other country.” 
According to the Israel delegate, UNEF’s 
term of assignment will not be com- 
pleted until a final settlement is obtained 
between Israel and Egypt.” The repre- 
sentative from France would have the 
Force “used as long as the situation may 
require it and at any place where the 
complete implementation of the resolu- 
tion of 2 November would make its pres- 
ence useful in the maintenance of 
peace”.” On the other hand, the Soviet 
Union and the members of the Soviet 
bloc have maintained that following the 
withdrawal of foreigh forces from Egypt, 
UN units have no further function to 
perform in the country. The Ukrainian 
delegate insisted on February 2 that “the 
United Nations Emergency Force as a 
whole carried out its task, and any con- 
tinuation of its presence in Egypt would 
only aggravate the situation because cer- 
tain circles are striving to utilize these 
forces for their own interests and advan- 
tage and against the interests of the 
Egyptian people”.” 

When the General Assembly meets in 
September for its twelfth session, the fu- 
ture of UNEF will undoubtedly be a 
major topic for discussion. For the time 


the United States had offered to bear one-half of this 
extra cost. 

5% General Assembly, Eleventh Session, ‘*Provisional 
Verbatim Records of 639th Meeting,’’ A/PV.639, 
January 17, 1957. 

5 Ibid., 645th Meeting, A/PV.645, January 28, 1957. 

58 Ibid., 641st Meeting, A/PV.641, January 18, 1957. 

% Ibid., 660th Meeting, A/PV.660, February 23, 
1957. 
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being the situation in the Middle East is 
relatively quiet. UNEF units patrol the 
demarcation line between Egypt and Is- 
rael and along the Gulf of Aqaba. They 
are the only armed forces in the Gaza 
Strip, and in must of the Sinai Peninsula. 
For the time being their presence in 
Egyptian territory and the performance 
of their duties under Assembly resolu- 
tions are accepted by the Egyptian gov- 
ernment. Nevertheless there are unre- 
solved problems that may create difficul- 
ties. The Israeli government does not 
admit that the armistice agreement is in 
force nor will it agree to the stationing 
of UNEF units on its side of the demar- 
cation line, as recommended by the 
Assembly. If the Egyptian government 
comes to feel that the present arrange- 
ment no longer serves its interests and 
demands the withdrawal of the Force, 
it is unlikely that this demand will be 
resisted for long. Furthermore, there is 
strong likelihood that if such a demand 
is made or Egyptian dissatisfaction is 
expressed, some of the contributing 
Members will withdraw their contin- 
gents. While their legal right to do so 
may not be admitted by UN organs, the 
chances are that no effective resistance to 
such action will be made. Finally, there 
is the financial problem. If maintaining 
the Force means a substantial increase in 
the UN assessment of each Member, 
there is likely to be a decline of enthu- 
siasm for it. The best chance of its con- 
tinuation pending a satisfactory political 
settlement between Israel and Egypt 
would seem to lie in getting Israel to 
accept the validity of the armistice agree- 
ment and in merging UNEF with the 
Truce Supervision Organization in a 
system of more effective implementation. 


© Statement of the Secretary-General, New York 
Times, April 11, 1957. 


The UNEF experience may well 
prove, however, to be of permanent con- 
sequence. As the Secretary-General has 
observed, “this force, although modest in 
size and, for constitutional reasons, also 
modest in aim, broke new ground which 
inevitably will count in future efforts to 
preserve peace and promote justice”.” 
Responsible and serious thought is being 
given to the establishment of a perma- 
nent UN force which will be available 
at all times to assist in the maintenance 
of international peace.” What kind of 
force can reasonably be envisaged in the 
light of UNEF experience, against the 
background of over ten years of relative 
frustration, is a question that deserves 
serious consideration. 

It would seem reasonably clear that if 
such a force is to be established it will 
be done on the basis of a resolution of 
the General Assembly. That being the 
case, the general approval and consent of 
the UN membership becomes vitally im- 
portant. It would seem quite unrealistic 
to envisage a force with enforcement re- 
sponsibilities. Any force that will be 
widely acceptable will in all likelihood 
be restricted to the performance of func- 
tions similar to those of UNEF—secur- 
ing a cease-fire, supervising an armistice, 
patrolling a frontier, maintaining order 
in a plebiscite area. While there are 
appealing arguments for a force com- 
posed of persons individually recruited, 
equipped, trained and maintained by the 
UN itself, the practical difficulties in the 
way of organizing and maintaining such 
a force seem prohibitive. There would 
be the necessity of a permanent base or 
bases and a larger budget than probably 
would be politically possible, to mention 
only two of the difficulties that would be 


*1 See, for example, Lester B. Pearson, ‘‘Force for 
U.N.,"" Foreign Affairs, April 1957 (Vol. 33, No. 3), 
P- 395-404. 
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encountered. It probably will be neces- 
sary to settle for a force composed of 
national contingents maintained and 
supported, when not on UN missions, 
as units of national armed forces. These 
contingents should preferably be contrib- 
uted by members other than the perma- 
nent members of the Security Council. 

In what sense would this be a per- 
manent United Nations force? The 
commander and his staff would be per- 
manent UN officials, appointed by the 
Secretary-General. They would have 
responsibility for preparing plans for 
the use of the force, including model 
agreements on member contributions, 
the conditions of entry of the force into 
the territory of a state, and the status of 
the force within the territory of a state. 
They would advise the Secretary-General 
on military aspects of his responsibilities 
and would be available to assist in the 
interpretation aud implementation of 
cease-fire, truce and armistice agree- 
ments. They would assume command 
responsibilities when it became necessary 


® Ibid., p. 401. 
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to organize and use a force for specific 
purposes. While the force other than 
staff would consist of national contin- 
gents, Members would be expected in 
advance to pledge the use of these con- 
tingents for the purposes of the force. 
The pledges would provide a panel from 
which the Secretary-General, acting on 
the advice of the commander and his 
staff, could draw, in organizing a force 
for a particular purpose defined by the 
General Assembly or the Security Coun- 
cil. 

It is clear that a force of this nature is 
a far cry from an international police 
force capable of enforcing peace wher- 
ever or whenever it may be threatened 
or disturbed. Rather, following the ex- 
ample of UNEF, it would be a force 
used in discharge of the United Nations’ 
responsibilities for creating conditions 
favorable to achieving a peaceful settle- 
ment. It would make available “an in- 
termediate technique between merely 
passing resolutions and actually fight- 


ing”.” 





THE DEVELOPING ROLE OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL 


ELMorE JACKSON 


On October 31, 1956, two days after 
the armed forces of Israel struck across 
the Israeli-Egytian Armistice line deep 
into the Sinai peninsula, and the day fol- 
lowing the Anglo-French ultimatum to 
Egypt, Dag Hammarskjold, the United 
Nations Secretary-General, asked for the 
floor in the Security Council meeting. 
“Yesterday morning”, he said, “on the 
basis of the information then available— 
I would have used my right to call for 
an immediate meeting of the Security 
Council, had not the United States Gov- 
ernment in the course of the night taken 
the initiative. 

“Yesterday afternoon—on the basis of 
reports of the Anglo-French ultimatum 
to Egypt—I would have acted likewise, 
had not the substance of the matter al- 
ready been under consideration as one 
new aspect of the item proposed by the 
United States. 

“This morning, under my special man- 
date from the Security Council, which 
still is formally valid, I would have di- 
rected an appeal to the Governments of 
Israel and Egypt . . . had not the most 
recent developments rendered my man- 
date and such an initiative pointless. 

“This afternoon I wish to make the 
following declaration: The principles of 
the Charter are, by far, greater than the 
Organization in which they are em- 
bodied, and the aims which they are to 
safeguard are holier than the policies of 
any single nation or people. As a servant 
of the Organization, the Secretary-Gen- 
Ex_morE Jackson is Director of the American 


Friends Service Committee Program at the United 
Nations. 
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eral has the duty to maintain his useful- 
ness by avoiding public stands on con- 
flicts between Member nations unless and 
until such an action might help to resolve 
the conflict. However, the discretion 
and impartiality thus imposed on the 
Secretary-General by the character of his 
immediate task may not degenerate into 
a policy of expediency. He must also be 
a servant of the principles of the Charter, 
and its aims must ultimately determine 
what for him is right and wrong. For 
that he must stand. A Secretary-General 
cannot serve on any other assumption 
than that—within the necessary limits of 
human frailty and honest differences of 
opinion—all Member nations honour 
their pledge to observe all Articles of the 
Charter. He should also be able to as- 
sume that those organs which are 
charged with the task of upholding the 
Charter will be in a position to fulfill 
their task. 

“The bearing of what I have just said 
must be obvious to all without any elab- 
oration from my side. Were the mem- 
bers to consider that another view of the 
duties of the Secretary-General than the 
one here stated would better serve the 
interests of the Organization, it is their 
obvious right to act accordingly.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold’s statement was 
followed by expressions of confidence in 
him by the representatives of the United 
States, France, the Soviet Union, Yugo- 
slavia, Iran, Britain and Peru. 

In his statement the Secretary-General 


1 Security Council Official Records, Eleventh Year, 
751st meeting. 
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had put himself on record that, had the 
United States not acted to bring hostili- 
ties in the Sinai and Suez area to the 
Security Council, he would have used the 
power he possessed under the Charter— 
presumably under Article 99. An ap- 
proach to the use of this power had been 
made only once in the life of the United 
Nations. On June 25, 1950, following 
the invasion of south Korea, the United 
States requested an immediate meeting 
of the Security Council. When the 
Council met, the President, Sir Benegal 
Rau of India, proposed that the provi- 
sional agenda be amended to include, 
in addition to the item proposed by the 
United States, the “Cablegram dated 25 
June 1950 from the United Nations Com- 
mission on Korea addressed to the 
Secretary-General concerning aggression 
upon the Republic of Korea”. 

Following the adoption of this amended 
agenda, the President of the Council 
asked the Secretary-General, Mr. Trygve 
Lie, whether he had any interim reports. 
Mr. Lie in his statement then referred to 
the military actions of the north Korean 
forces as “a violation of the principles of 
the Charter” and said that “the present 
situation . . . is a threat to international 
peace”. The meeting of the Council hav- 
ing been requested by the United States, 
Mr. Lie made no formal move to invoke 
Article 99.’ 

While much of the political initiative 
undertaken by Mr. Hammarskjold in the 
period since December 1954, when he 
began his more active diplomatic role, 
has been as a result of direct requests of 
the General Assembly or of the Security 
Council, and has been undertaken with- 
out specific reference to Article 99, clearly 
this Charter provision has helped set the 

2 [bid., Fifth Year, 473rd Meeting. 

3 See Stephen M. Schwebel, The Secretary-General of 


the United Nations; His Political Powers and Practice, 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1952. 
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legal frame for the greatly increased re- 
sponsibility carried by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral during this period. The power of 
executive initiative in international or- 
ganization is now several stages beyond 
that provided for in the League Cove- 
nant.’ 

Three questions suggest themselves: 
(1) Has too much political initiative 
been asked of the Secretary-General dur- 
ing the past two years? (2) How has 
this larger political role affected the dis- 
charge of the other responsibilities en- 
trusted to the Secretary-General? (3) Is 
there some relationship between the in- 
creased responsibility given Mr. Ham- 
marskjold and the political and organi- 
zational problems incident to the increase 
in UN membership from sixty to eighty- 
one? In this article we will explore these 
questions and consider some of the al- 
ternatives which are available. But let 
us first look more closely at the experi- 
ence of the past few months. 


United Nations Personnel Imprisoned in 


China. 


Mr. Hammarskjold’s larger diplomatic 
role began with the request of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, embodied in a resolution 
of December 10, 1954, for the Secretary- 
General “in the name of the United Na- 
tions, to seek the release, in accordance 
with the Korean Armistice Agreement, 
of these eleven United Nations Com- 
mand personnel, and all other captured 
personnel of the United Nations Com- 
mand still detained . . . and to make, 
by the means most appropriate in his 
judgment, continuing and unremitting 
efforts to this end, and to report progress 
to all Members on or before 31 December 
1954." 

* General Assembly Resolution 906 (IX). 
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On December 30, 1954, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold left for his trip to China, accom- 
panied by Ahmed S. Bokhari, Under- 
Secretary, Department of Public Infor- 
mation; Professor Humphrey Waldock, 
Professor of International Law at Ox- 
ford; Gustav Nystrom, interpreter; Per 
Lind and William Ranallo of the UN 
staff; and Miss Aase Alm, his personal 
secretary. 

The release on August 1, 1955, of the 
eleven United States airmen was in large 
part due to the efforts of the Secretary- 
General. Supplemental assistance was 
provided by the Government of India. 
It is less important to know the precise 
inter-relationships between the United 
Nations and Indian diplomatic actions 
than it is to recognize that the responsi- 
bility entrusted to the Secretary-General 
was discharged. 


The Initial Assignment in the Middle 
East. 


The negotiations on the American air- 
men were carried on against the back- 
ground of the difficult problem of China 
representation. But this assignment was 
only a mild forerunner to the responsi- 
bilities and to the tests of skill and en- 
durance which were to follow. 

In February and March, 1956, tension 
mounted in the Middle East. Foilowing 
several meetings of the Security Council 
in late March and early April, the Se- 
curity Council on April 4 asked the 
Secretary-General “to undertake, as a 
matter of urgent concern, a survey of the 
various aspects of enforcement of and 
compliance with the four General Armis- 
tice Agreements and the Council’s reso- 
lutions under reference”. The Council 
also requested Mr. Hammarskjold to 
arrange with the parties for the adoption 


5 Security Council Official Records, Eleventh Year, 
722d Meeting. 


of any measures which after discussion 
with the parties and with the Chief of 
Staff “he considers would reduce existing 
tensions along the Armistice Demarca- 
tion Lines...” The Resolution called 
upon the parties to the General Armistice 
Agreements to cooperate with the Secre- 
tary-General in the implementation of 
the resolution and requested the Secre- 
tary-General to report to the Council “in 
his discretion but not later than one 
month from this date on the implemen- 
tation given to this resolution in order to 
assist the Council in considering what 
further action may be required”.” 

In accepting the assignment, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold indicated that it was “entirely 
in line with the character and obligations 
of his office”. He stated further that “it 
is obvious that this request neither de- 
tracts from nor adds to the authority of 
the Secretary-General under the Char- 
ter”.” He thus made it clear that while 
he accepted the specific responsibilities 
laid on him by the resolution, he reserved 
the right, as Secretary-General, to under- 
take any discussions appropriate for one 
holding that office. In a press conference 
the following day, he carried this point 
further by stating: “I have, of course, un- 
limited, my regular right to bring up 
with governments points which I think 
are worth consideration because they 
tend to complicate matters or increase 
tension.” The Secretary-General’s mis- 
sion in April and May, 1956, set the 
general frame in which much of his sub- 
sequent activity in the Middle East has 
been carried out. 

In his progress report to the Security 
Council from Jerusalem dated May 2, 
1956, Mr. Hammarskjold indicated that 
he had conceived it his mission to “try 
to get the parties to re-establish compli- 


* Ibid. 
™ Note No. 1265, page 2. 
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ance [with the Armistice Agreements] 
to the greatest extent possible”. He felt 
that “no measures for establishing full 
compliance with procedural or substan- 
tive clauses of the General Armistice 
Agreement would be fruitful and lasting 
unless firmly anchored in a re-affirmation 
of the duty of all parties concerned to 
observe a cease-fire”. In this initial re- 
port, the Secretary-General stated that at 
an early stage he had received such as- 
surance from the governments of Egypt 
and Israel and that “negotiations for 
similar reciprocal assurances uncondi- 
tionally to observe a cease-fire, with a 
reservation as to self defense, have been 
conducted with the parties to the other 
three Armistice Agreements” and that 
“the negotiations have in all cases been 
concluded with positive result”. 

While, as a result of this mission, a 
number of proposals were taken up with 
the parties to the Armistice Agreement 
looking to the pacification of the cease- 
fire line and the further strengthening 
of the work of the United Nations Truce 
Supervision Organization, the principal 
success of the Secretary-General’s effort 
appeared to lie in his having secured a 
reafirmation of the cease-fire provisions 
of the Armistice Agreements (“subject 
to self-defense”) and in his having sepa- 
rated this all-important aspect out from 
the many problems involved in non-com- 
pliance by the parties with other provi- 
sions of the Agreements. 


The Mounting Tension on Suez. 


The Secretary-General’s baptism in the 
Suez crisis came during the meetings of 
the Security Council early last October. 
In an effort to find some area of agree- 
ment between the United Kingdom and 
France on the one hand and the govern- 


SUN Document S/3594. 








ment of Egypt on the other, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold held three private meetings in 
his office with the three foreign minis- 
ters. The resolution subsequently pre- 
sented to the Security Council contained 
in its first part the now well-known six 
principles for a settlement of the Suez 
Canal question. A statement made by 
the representative of Egypt later in the 
Council discussion suggested that the 
Secretary-General had taken the initia- 
tive in the development of the six points. 
They had in fact been drafted by Mr. 
Hammarskjold and brought into one of 
the informal meetings. 

The six principles were adopted by the 
Security Council on October 13. The 
second part of the resolution, which set 
forth certain suggestions for the imple- 
mentation of the six principles, was 
vetoed by the Soviet Union. In the pre- 
ceding debate, Mr. Pineau, Foreign Min- 
ister of France, who was serving as the 
President of the Council, paid tribute to 
the Secretary-General whose “tact and 
good will” had contributed so much to 
the exploratory talks. Tributes to the 
Secretary-General were also paid by Mr. 
Lloyd, Foreign Minister of the United 
Kingdom, who spoke of Mr. Hammar- 
skjold’s “able and tactful assistance”, and 
by Mr. Shepilov, Foreign Minister of 
the Soviet Union, who commented on 
the “active and fruitful collaboration” of 
the Secretary-General. Similar statements 
of appreciation were made by other 
members of the Security Council.’ Sub- 
sequent events were to draw very heavily 
upon the confidence in the Secretary- 
General reflected in these comments. 


The Attacks on Egypt. 


On October 29 the Israeli forces drove 
deep into the Sinai peninsula. The next 


®UN Document S/P.V. 742. 
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day the Anglo-French ultimatum was de- 
livered to Egypt. Following the British 
and French veto of the United States 
resolution introduced in the Security 
Council on October 30, calling for the 
withdrawal of the Israeli forces behind 
the established Armistice Lines, the Gen- 
eral Assembly, called into Emergency 
Session, began a series of requests to the 
Secretary-General which kept him at the 
forefront of the Middle Eastern negotia- 
tions during the succeeding four months. 

The resolution adopted by the Emer- 
gency Session on November 2” urges 
that all the parties involved in hostilities 
agree to an immediate cease-fire; urges 
the parties to the Armistice Agreement 
promptly to withdraw all forces behind 
the Armistice Lines; and recommends 
that all Members refrain from introduc- 
ing military goods into the area of hostili- 
ties. In paragraph five of the resolution, 
the Assembly “requests the Secretary- 
General to observe and promptly report 
on the compliance with this resolution to 
the Security Council and to the General 
Assembly for such further action as they 
may deem appropriate in accordance 
with the Charter”. In paragraph six, 
the Assembly “decides to remain in 
emergency session pending compliance 
with this resolution”. Diplomatic initia- 
tive was thus again lodged with the 
Secretary-General, and he was backed up 
by the Emergency Session remaining in 
being. 

Meanwhile discussions were held be- 
tween Lester Pearson, the Canadian Sec- 
retary of State for External Affairs, and 
Mr. Hammarskjold, in which the pos- 
sibility of a UN Emergency Force 
(UNEP) was canvassed. On November 
4, the Emergency Assembly requested 
the Secretary-General “to submit to it 


1 General Assembly Resolution 997 (ES-I). 
4 Ibid., 998 (ES-I). 


within 48 hours a plan for the setting up, 
with the consent of the nations con- 
cerned, of an emergency international 
United Nations force to secure and su- 
pervise the cessation of hostilities” in 
accordance with the terms of the resolu- 
tion passed the previous day." The first 
report of the Secretary-General on the 
Force was submitted within 24 hours. 
The second report came to the Assembly 
two days later. Mr. Andrew Cordier, 
Mr. Hammarskjold’s Executive Assist- 
ant, and Dr. Ralph Bunche, Under- 
Secretary without Portfolio, figured im- 
portantly in the extended discussions on 
the possible Force, held in the Secretary- 
General’s suite on the 38th floor of the 
United Nations building during this 
crisis period. 

The request to the Secretary-General 
to submit a plan for the setting up of 
an Emergency Force represented, in it- 
self, a remarkable delegation of power by 
the Emergency Session. While it was 
assumed that he would consult closely 
with the delegations of Member states, 
it was he that was asked to formulate the 
plan. Mr. Hammarskjold’s first report” 
put the emphasis on beginning with per- 
sonnel and facilities already at hand. He 
suggested that a United Nations com- 
mand be established, drawn from the 
staff of the United Nations Truce Super- 
vision Organization. He proposed that, 
on an emergency basis, the Assembly 
should appoint Major General E. L. M. 
Burns to be chief of the new Command. 
General Burns would be authorized, in 
consultation with the Secretary-General, 
to recruit personnel from Member states 
which were not permanent members of 
the Security Council and the Secretary- 
General would be authorized to take 
such administrative measures as proved 

12UN Document A/3289. 
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necessary for the speedy implementation 
of such action. 

The second report” further spelled out 
Mr. Hammarskjold’s concepts with re- 
gard to the Force. These included the 
basic suggestions that it should enter 
Egyptian territory with the consent of 
the Egyptian government and that the 
Force should have no military objectives 
—and no military functions “exceeding 
those necessary to secure peaceful condi- 
tions on the assumption that the parties 
to the conflict take all necessary steps for 
compliance with the recommendations of 
the General Assembly”. The Secretary- 
General proposed that the nations pro- 
viding units for the Force should be 
responsible for all costs of equipment and 
salaries, and that other costs should be 
financed outside the normal budget of 
the UN. He suggested that the Assem- 
bly should establish a small committee 
which could serve as an Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Secretary-General. 

In its resolution of November 4, the 
General Assembly, in line with Mr. 
Hammarskjold’s recommendations in his 
first report, established a UN Command, 
appointed General Burns as Chief of 
Command, authorized recruitment on 
the basis proposed by the Secretary- 
General, and invited the latter to take 
“such administrative measures as may be 
necessary for the prompt execution of the 
actions envisaged in the present resolu- 
tion”.”” Three days later, on the 7th of 
November, the General Assembly in a 
further resolution” recalled its invitation 
to the Secretary-General “to take the ad- 
ministrative measures necessary” for the 
prompt execution of the resolution of 
November 4, established an Advisory 
Committee composed of seven countries, 
appointed the Secretary-General as its 


13 UN Document A/3302. 
14 General Assembly Resolution 1000 (ES-I). 


chairman, and authorized the Secretary- 
General “to issue all regulations and 
instructions which may be essential to the 
effective functioning of the Force, follow- 
ing consultation with the Advisory Com- 
mittee aforementioned and to take all the 
necessary administrative and executive 
actions” (italics mine). The Assembly 
then gave the Advisory Committee the 
power to request the convening of the 
General Assembly when in its judgment 
this would be useful. 

This resolution consolidated the Sec- 
retary-General’s proposals in connection 
with the Force and his own position of 
leadership with regard to its operation. 
In effect, General Burns was responsible 
directly to the Secretary-General. Mr. 
Hammarskjold, as chairman of the Ad- 
visory Committee, was in a position to 
assume the leading role. The Advisory 
Committee was to be composed of one 
representative each from the following 
countries: Brazil, Canada, Ceylon, Co- 
lombia, India, Norway and Pakistan. 
There were to be no permanent members 
of the Security Council on the Advisory 
Committee and no units from permanent 
members in the UN Force. The admin- 
istrative responsibility for the Force had 
been consolidated away from the perma- 
nent members of the Security Council 
and away from western Europe. Perhaps 
in the circumstances it could hardly have 
been otherwise. 

If any doubt remained as to the respon- 
sibility being assumed by the Secretary- 
General, this was resolved by the report 
submitted to the General Assembly by 
Mr. Hammarskjold on November 21.” 
This suggested that “the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, in consultation with the Advisory 
Committee, will have final authority for 
all the administrative and financial oper- 


3 Ibid., roor (ES-I). 
146 UN Document A/3383. 
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ations of the Force. He will be responsi- 
ble for concluding agreements or making 
other arrangements with contributing 
governments regarding the provision of 
troop units, supplies, or services required 
by the Force”. Dr. Ralph Bunche, UN 
Under-Secretary without Portfolio, was 
appointed to assist the Secretary-General 
in the administration of the Emergency 
Force. The general arrangements on the 
Force were to be provisional, but any 
change appeared unlikely. 


Clearing the Suez Canal. 


In addition to his responsibility for 
administration of the United Nations 
Emergency Force, the Secretary-General 
was given the initiative in arrangements 
to clear the Suez Canal. The Assembly 
resolution of November 2 urges that 
upon the cease-fire being effective “steps 
be taken to re-open the Suez Canal and 
restore secure freedom of navigation”.” 
While this responsibility was not specifi- 
cally delegated to the Secretary-General 
in the resolution, he was requested to 
observe and promptly to report on com- 
pliance with the resolution. It was 
assumed that the initiative was his. 

On November 20, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral submitted his first report on arrange- 
ments for Canal clearance.” On the 24th 
of November, the General Assembly 
noted with approval the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s report and authorized him “to pro- 
ceed with the exploration of practical 
arrangements and the negotiation of 
agreements so that the clearing opera- 
tions may speedily and effectively be 
undertaken”.” Subsequently Mr. Ham- 
marskjold appointed General Raymond 
A. Wheeler, former chief of the United 
States Army Engineers, as his Special 
Representative to direct the technical 


17 General Assembly Resolution 997 (ES-I). 
1% UN Document A/3376. 


operations in Egypt, and Mr. John J. 
McCloy, Chairman of the Board of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, to serve as his 
advisor on business and financial aspects 
of the operation. Colonel Alfred G. 
Katzin, UN Deputy Under-Secretary, 
was appointed to assist the Secretary- 
General in the direction of the work. 
While there was some criticism in the 
beginning over the fact that the UN did 
not make more use of salvage equipment 
assembled at Port Said by the British and 
French authorities, it is not difficult to 
see the problems which would have be- 
set any attempt on the part of either 
Egypt or the United Nations to guaran- 
tee complete safe conduct in the Canal, 
so soon after the close of hostilities, to 
British personnel. When it became ap- 
parent that the clearance equipment as- 
sembled by the UN could in fact do the 
job in the Canal itself, the problem was 
resolved by having the controversial 
equipment phased out after the comple- 
tion of its work in the Port Said harbor. 
The Canal was totally cleared for nor- 
mal traffic by mid-April. The United 
Nations, under the guidance of the Secre- 
tary-General, and under difficult circum- 
stances, had carried out its assignment 
with remarkable speed and expertness. 


The Question of Compliance. 


The operational responsibilities given 
to the Secretary-General in connection 
with the administration of UNEF and 
the Suez Canal clearance were of major 
importance. But perhaps the heaviest re- 
sponsibility laid upon him during the 
crisis was in connection with the Assem- 
bly’s efforts to get compliance with its 
resolutions calling upon the Israeli, Brit- 
ish, and French forces to withdraw from 
Egypt. In its first resolution of Novem- 


19 General Assembly Resolution 1121 (XI). 
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ber 2, the Assembly requested the Secre- 
tary-General “to observe and promptly 
report on the compliance with this reso- 
lution to the Security Council and to the 
General Assembly for such further ac- 
tion as they may deem appropriate in 
accordance with the Charter”.” In its 
second resolution calling for “immediate” 
withdrawal, passed on November 7, the 
Emergency Session of the Assembly 
again urged the Secretary-General “to 
communicate the present resolution to 
the parties concerned and requests him 
promptly to report to the General As- 
sembly on the compliance with this reso- 
lution”. On the 21st of November, the 
Secretary-General made his first report 
to the Assembly on compliance.” Replies 
from the parties indicated that approxi- 
mately one-third of the French forces 
had been withdrawn, that there had been 
no significant withdrawal of British 
forces, and that there had been some 
withdrawal of Israeli forces for varying 
distances along the Egyptian front. 

In its resolution of November 24, re- 
iterating its call to France, Israel and the 
United Kingdom “to comply forthwith” 
with the withdrawal resolutions, the 
General Assembly again requested the 
Secretary-General “to report without de- 
lay to the General Assembly on the im- 
plementation thereof”. Again, Mr. 
Hammarskjold’s negotiating initiative 
was sustained under a pressure from the 
General Assembly which some delegates 
came to feel was tantamount, in the cir- 
cumstances, to making General Assem- 
bly resolutions mandatory. This initia- 
tive on the part of the Secretary-General 
and this pressure on the part of the As- 
sembly were to continue in substantially 
the same form, throughout the remainder 
of the Eleventh Session. Never before in 


» Ibid., 997 (ES-I). 
21 [bid., 1002 (ES—I). 


its history had the General Assembly put 
such political pressure behind the nego- 
tiating efforts of a Secretary-General. 

When in February it appeared that the 
arrangements being made by the Secre- 
tary-General for the disposition of UNEF 
in the Sharm el-Sheikh and Gaza areas 
would not in themselves be sufficient to 
facilitate the complete withdrawal of the 
Israeli forces, the Secretary-General’s ef- 
forts were supplemented by direct nego- 
tiations between representatives of the 
United States and Israel. Following these 
negotiations, the Israeli Foreign Minis- 
ter stated before the Assembly certain 
assumptions on the basis of which the 
Israeli withdrawal would take place. 
These expectations were stated to be “not 
unreasonable” by representatives of the 
United States, but some confusion con- 
tinues as to the basic understandings that 
were actually reached. 


The Hungarian Crisis. 


The United Nations action on Hun- 
gary, beginning with the first resolution 
adopted by the Second Emergency Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly on Novem- 
ber 4, placed an equally heavy responsi- 
bility upon the Secretary-General. He 
was requested “to investigate the situa- 
tion caused by the foreign intervention 
in Hungary, to observe the situation di- 
rectly through representatives named by 
him, and to report thereon to the Gen- 
eral Assembly at the earliest moment 
and, as soon as possible, suggest methods 
to bring an end to the foreign interven- 
tion in Hungary in accordance with the 
principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations”. The Hungarian and Soviet 
governments were requested to permit 
observers designated by the Secretary- 
General to enter the territory of Hun- 
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gary and travel freely therein. All mem- 
ber countries of the UN were asked to 
cooperate with the Secretary-General and 
his representatives, and Mr. Hammar- 
skjold was asked, in consultation with 
the heads of the appropriate specialized 
agencies, to inquire into the needs of the 
Hungarian people for food, medicine, 
and other supplies.” 

On November 9, five days later, three 
resolutions on Hungary were passed by 
the Emergency Session, all placing re- 
sponsibilities on the Secretary-General. 
The first called upon the Soviet Union 
to withdraw its forces from Hungary, 
and called for free elections under UN 
auspices. In it the General Assembly 
reaffirmed its request to the Secretary- 
General to continue his investigation, re- 
porting “at the earliest possible moment”, 
and requested him to “report in the 
shortest possible time” to the General As- 
sembly on compliance.” In the second, 
the Secretary-General was asked to call 
upon the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees “with a view to 
making speedy and effective arrange- 
ments for emergency assistance to refu- 
gees from Hungary”.” In the third, he 
was asked by the Emergency Session to 
undertake “immediately” the necessary 
measures in connection with the need for 
large-scale aid in medical supplies, food- 
stuffs, and clothes for the Hungarian 
people.” The Secretary-General desig- 
nated Mr. Phillip de Seynes, Under- 
Secretary for Economic and Social Af- 
fairs, to be his deputy in Hungarian re- 
lief matters. On November 13, Mr. 
Hammarskjold, in a conversation in 
New York with the Hungarian Foreign 
Minister, offered to go to Budapest. 


% Ibid., 1004 (ES-II). 
% Ibid., 1005 (ES-II). 
id., 1006 (ES-II). 
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The same general pattern in General 
Assembly resolutions continued. In the 
resolution of November 21 calling again 
for the withdrawal of Soviet forces and 
a halt to deportations, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold was requested to report on “com- 
pliance”.* A second resolution passed 
the same day, urging Hungary to admit 
UN observers, requested the Secretary- 
General to report “without delay”.” A 
third resolution requested Mr. Hammar- 
skjold and the UN High Commissioner 
to make an “immediate” appeal to gov- 
ernments and non-governmental organi- 
zations.” 

With the Secretary-General unable to 
secure the permission of Hungarian au- 
thorities for UN observers to visit the 
country, and with no invitation yet forth- 
coming for Mr. Hammarskjold himself 
to go, the General Assembly on Decem- 
ber 4 re-iterated its call to the Soviet 
Union and Hungarian authorities to per- 
mit observers “to enter the territory of 
Hungary, to travel freely therein, and to 
report their findings to the Secretary- 
General”. This resolution was followed 
on December 12 by a further resolution 
which requested the Secretary-General 
“to take any initiative which he deemed 
helpful in relation to the Hungarian 
problem in conformity with the princi- 
ples of the Charter and the resolutions of 
the General Assembly”.” The General 
Assembly was clearly running out of 
ideas and hoped against hope that Mr. 
Hammarskjold would come up with 
something! 

Permission was secured for Mr. de 
Seynes, accompanied by a small staff, to 
go to Hungary. Their visit took place 
from January 4 to 7. But no progress 
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having been made by January 10, either 
in getting general UN observers into 
Hungary, or in a suitable invitation 
being extended to Mr. Hammarskjold, 
the General Assembly responded to a 
proposal of the Secretary-General that 
it establish a Special Ad Hoc Committee 
for continued observation of develop- 
ments in relation to Hungary. The As- 
sembly appointed the representatives of 
Australia, Ceylon, Denmark, Tunisia 
and Uruguay “to investigate, and to es- 
tablish and maintain direct observation 
in Hungary and elsewhere, taking testi- 
mony, collecting evidence, and receiv- 
ing information as appropriate in order 
to report its findings to the General As- 
sembly at its present session, and there- 
after from time to time to prepare addi- 
tional reports for the information of 
members of the United Nations and of 
the General Assembly if it is in session”. 
The resolution called upon the Soviet 
Union and Hungary to cooperate with 
the Committee and in particular to per- 
mit the Committee and its staff to enter 
the territory of Hungary and travel freely. 
The resolution re-afirmed the previous 
request of the General Assembly that the 
Secretary-General “continue to take any 
initiative which he deems helpful in re- 
lation to the Hungarian problem in con- 
formity with the principles of the Charter 
of the United Nations and the resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly”.” 

This resolution in effect took the pres- 
sure off the Secretary-General and turned 
the question over to a Special Committee 
whose principal function became the col- 
lection of evidence from refugees and 
other groups with regard to the situation 
in Hungary and the events which had 
taken place. It was clear that the Secre- 
tary-General had been asked to under- 
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take responsibility on a problem on 
which those countries responsible for the 
UN resolutions could themselves, either 
individually or in concert, make little 
progress. The Assembly had made very 


: clear its condemnation of Soviet action 


in Hungary. This may have been in- 
effective but it was not unimportant! 


The Political and Administrative Roles. 


The responsibilities laid upon the Sec- 
retary-General by the two Emergency 
Sessions of the General Assembly, and 
then by the eleventh regular session, re- 
flected the confidence in which he was 
held by the Members, but they were also 
a product of crisis and particular circum- 
stance. The temporary break-up of the 
traditional United States, British, and 
French close consultation and initiative 
in the Assembly, the interposition of a 
presidential election in the United States, 
the particular relationship of the coun- 
tries of western Europe to the Middle 
Eastern crisis, and the substantial in- 
crease in UN membership during the 
preceding fifteen months with a shift in 
the balance of political power toward the 
Asian-African group, all played their 
part in setting the stage for the initiative 
Mr. Hammarskjold was asked to as- 
sume. It is very clear that he could not 
have continued to carry the load placed 
upon him had he not worked in the 
closest consultation with Member states. 
In particular, he could not have carried 
it without the very active support of the 
United States. 

The initiative taken by Mr. Hammar- 
skjold in the release of the United States 
airmen, the trip to the Middle East in 
the spring of 1956, and the assistance to 
the three Foreign Ministers in the Suez 
discussions in October 1956, were politi- 

















cal tasks not too difficult to adjust to the 
Secretary-General’s continuing adminis- 
trative responsibilities. It was obvious, 
however, that the special roles under- 
taken after October 29 imposed burdens 
difficult to reconcile with day-to-day ad- 
ministrative decision-making. The secre- 
tariat of any organization needs the 
leadership which only the executive head 
can give. Perhaps the members of the 
secretariat of an international organiza- 
tion especially need the feeling that they 
are all an important part of a common 
task. While many, if not most, of the 
UN Secretariat were gratified by the ini- 
tiative which had been given the Secre- 
tary-General and proud of the manner 
in which he was carrying it out, there 
was no question but that his day-to-day 
administrative leadership was missed. 
Many administrative responsibilities were 
delegated during the Middle Eastern and 
Hungarian crises. But there is no easy 
substitute for the morale factor that 
comes from regular and normal access 
to the executive head of an organization. 

Even before the two crises of late Octo- 
ber, the Secretary-General in the Intro- 
duction to his Annual Report had 
pointed to the administrative questions 
which were emerging. He spoke of “the 
desirability of a system sufficiently flexi- 
ble to enable the Secretary-General to 
devote a major part of his time to spe- 
cific problems”.“ Mr. Hammarskjold 
mentioned various alternatives: 1) intro- 
ducing a senior post above the post of 
Director of Personnel and Controller, 2) 
regularizing a system in which part of 
the specific responsibilities of the Secre- 
tary-General are delegated for periods, 
perhaps a year, in rotation among the 
senior officials, 3) the creation of an in- 
termediary post of Deputy Secretary- 
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General, either elected by the General 
Assembly or appointed by the Secretary- 
General “as his personal representative 
for all questions which he, because of his 
other duties, might not be able to follow 
in the way and to the extent which is de- 
sirable”, or 4) an ad hoc arrangement 
which would provide for special assist- 
ance during periods in which the Sec- 
retary-General had assumed particular 
negotiating responsibilities. 

Several efforts have been made in the 
past to adjust, in manageable human 
terms, the increased responsibilities being 
laid upon the Secretary-General and his 
senior staff. Trygve Lie tried for a time 
the experiment of having an Assistant 
Secretary-General for General Coordina- 
tion. Commander R. G. A. Jackson of 
Australia was appointed to the post. It 
was intended that the position would co- 
ordinate work with overseas missions 
and Specialized Agencies and provide 
some special assistance on administrative 
and personnel questions. But neither 
time nor circumstances were propitious 
for the experiment. 

Two years ago the present Secretary- 
General made the proposal that Dr. 
Ralph Bunche and Mr. Tchernychev, the 
two Under-Secretaries without Portfolio, 
assume certain responsibilities for ad- 
ministrative oversight. This suggestion 
was not well received, and the idea ap- 
pears to have been dropped. In the 
earlier part of his regime, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold occasionally designated one of his 
Under-Secretaries to serve as Acting Sec- 
retary-General in his absence, at the same 
time indicating the degree of responsi- 
bility for decision-making possessed by 
otiier members of his team while he was 
away. During the last few months, how. 
ever, this practice has not been followed. 
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Perhaps the approach lies both in 
strengthening the facilities for adminis- 
trative coordination at the senior level, 
and in means being found for spreading 
the responsibility for political negotia- 
tion. Let us look at some of the ways 
in which the latter might be done and 
then return to the administrative ques- 
tion. 


Spreading the Responsibility for Political 
Negotiation. 


There are several ways in which this 
might be done. One approach would be 
the more frequent use of the President 
of the General Assembly or the Presi- 
dent of the Security Council for such as- 
signments. These men are not always 
equipped with the skill and experience 
required by the political situations with 
which the Assembly or Council are deal- 
ing. The President of the General As- 
sembly must be a good presiding officer. 
More attention might be paid, however, 
in the selection of the President of the 
Assembly to his negotiating skills. Simi- 
larly, Member states in appointing their 
Permanent Representatives to the Secu- 
rity Council could perhaps give more 
attention to their abilities in this area. 
These possibilities should not be mini- 
mized, but by its nature such assistance 
is likely to be of a short-term character. 
One must also keep in mind that nation- 
ality is usually an important considera- 
tion in the selection of any UN negotia- 
tor. The individual holding office at a 
given time, even though he has impor- 
tant other qualifications, may not meet 
the needs of the situation in this particu- 
lar respect. 

% For other suggestions see articles by James N. 
Hyde, ‘'The Development of Procedures for the Peace- 
ful Settlement of Disputes’’ and by Stephen M. 
Schwebel, ‘‘Secretary-General and the Secretariat’, 


Ninth Report of the Commission to Study the Organi- 
zation of the Peace, American Association for the 


A second approach would be for the 
General Assembly and the Security 
Council to make use, more frequently, of 
rapporteurs or special representatives 
who would take on negotiating assign- 
ments. While such persons could be se- 
lected from among the representatives of 
the Member states to either the General 
Assembly or the Security Council, the 
selection need not be confined to such 
persons. In several recent cases repre- 
sentatives of the Security Council have 
been drawn from outside UN circles. 
Perhaps this line of approach has special 
potentialities. 

A third possibility would be for the 
Secretary-General to make more frequent 
use of his own staff, or of persons selected 
by him, to assist him in carrying out re- 
sponsibilities with which he has been 
entrusted, The recent use by the Secre- 
tary-General of Mr. Bokhari on the 
China assignment, of Dr. Bunche and 
Colonel Katzin on Middle East assign- 
ments, of Mr. de Seynes on the economic 
mission to Hungary, and of Mr. Cordier, 
his Executive Assistant, on a wide range 
of assignments may presage new pat- 
terns of work in the senior ranks of the 
Secretariat.” 


Organization at the Senior Level. 


The use of senior members of the Sec- 
retariat in negotiating roles is related, of 
course, to the general question of the or- 
ganization of the Secretariat at the senior 
level. In the Introduction to his 1956 
Annual Report,” Mr. Hammarskjold re- 
ferred to questions which had been raised 
concerning the number of Under-Secre- 
taries reporting directly to him. He sug- 
United Nations, New York 1955. See also the article 
by Elmore Jackson, ‘Developing the Peaceful Settle- 
ment Functions of the United Nations,’’ Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
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gested that he would expect to present 
at the twelfth session of the General As- 
sembly a report based on his further 
study of this and related questions. 

One approach to the organizational 
problems involved might be for the Di- 
rector posts within the Secretariat to be 
developed as the more permanent depart- 
mental administrative posts and for the 
Under-Secretaries, since their appoint- 
ments are in most instances co-terminal 
with that of the Secretary-General, to 
have fewer direct administrative duties 
and be considered as forming a policy 
cabinet—with at least some of its mem- 
bers freer to take on special assignments. 

Two related questions still remain. 
The first is the question of a Deputy 
Secretary-General. Mr. Hammarskjold’s 
Executive Assistant, Mr. Andrew Cor- 
dier, who has Under-Secretary rank, has 
in fact been performing many of the 
functions that might, under other cir- 
cumstances, be carried by a Deputy Sec- 
retary-General. Personality (as well as 
a good administrative chart) always 
plays a major role in any effective ad- 
ministrative system. This may be a case 
where it is easier for the other Under- 
Secretaries to deal with a general deputy 
who does not outrank them and to 
whom, in fact, the question of rank is 
not too important. The second question 
concerns the number of Under-Secre- 
taries reporting directly to the Secretary- 
General. On this it seems probable that 
the morale among the senior staff is 
better than if a further echelon were in- 
troduced. If this is the case, the morale 
factor may be more important than the 
appearance of an administrative chart. 

Mr. Hammarskjold has an extraordi- 
nary capacity for combining political 
negotiation and the administration of the 


Secretariat, but it is not difficult to see 
that, even for a person of his ability, the 
continuance of the present administrative 
pattern will impose some limitations on 
his freedom to carry out any prolonged 
and preoccupying political assignments. 

Of the many factors which will bear 
on the future pattern of executive leader- 
ship in the United Nations, there are 
three additional ones which deserve spe- 
cial mention. 


Relation to Increase in Membership. 


It would seem inevitable that a delib- 
erative or parliamentary body as large as 
the present General Assembly, with its 
eighty-one members, and facing the pros- 
pect of five or six additions within the 
next ten years, should begin so to or- 
ganize itself that decisions could be made 
in representative smaller groups rather 
than all major questions being ham- 
mered out in committees of the whole. 
The Secretary-General’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on UNEF may be the first im- 
portant step in this direction. An earlier 
step was the occasional creation by Com- 
mittees of the Assembly of small ad hoc 
groups which met in an effort to break 
an impasse and make an agreed report 
to the larger Committee. 

It seems likely, however, that the prob- 
lem of leadership in the General Assem- 
bly will not be solved by greater initiative 
on the part of Member states or by the 
creation of smaller or representative 
groups. None of the proposals for 
weighted voting have been received with 
much interest. It has been suggested 
that “the more single-minded and deter- 
mined the General Assembly, the more 
it will have to rely on the executive for 
the implementation of its decisions and 
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even the finer interpretation of its inten- 
tions”.” 

Critics of recent events point to the 
fact that the Secretary-General and his 
Advisory Committee on UNEF are now 
invested with unprecedented responsibil- 
ity and that it would take a two-thirds 
vote of the General Assembly to alter a 
course of action adopted by them. It is 
suggested that even though Mr. Ham- 
marskjold and his present committee 
might be expected to exercise their ini- 
tiative with discretion and wisdom, a 
precedent is being set which could in the 
future, in less wise or experienced hands, 
lead to unfortunate results. 

Whether the pattern of executive lead- 
ership developed over the past few 
months is one which the enlarged As- 
sembly will propel into permanence, is 
yet unclear. But there can be no return 
to earlier methods of operation. Mr. 
Hammarskjold’s work during the Mid- 
dle Eastern and Hungarian crises was 
not without criticism, but it was sufh- 
ciently outstanding and carried out with 
such vigor and integrity that it has made 
a deep impression on the pattern of or- 
ganization and leadership in the General 
Assembly. It is most unlikely that the 
enlarged Assembly, with its political dy- 
namics weighted more heavily on the 
Asian-African side, will do other than 
encourage the development of the UN’s 
executive arm. It is obvious that this 
will impose an increased work load, of 
both a political and administrative char- 
acter, on the Secretary-General and his 
senior staff. 


Need for Advance Consultation. 


As the responsibility of the executive 
arm increases, it is important that it be 
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a balanced development, reflecting the 
many important interests of the United 
Nations. In particular it is essential that 
the Secretary-General have sufficient time 
at his disposal that he can maintain ade- 
quate and advance consultation with the 
delegations of the Member countries on 
new developments which relate to the 
growing responsibility of the world or- 
ganization. Time for such consultations 
would be particularly important should 
there be a break-through in the negotia- 
tions for disarmament. The creation un- 
der UN auspices of adequate measures 
for inspection and enforcement would 
open up major new areas of administra- 
tive and organizational responsibility. 

Similarly, the probable need in the 
near future for further international ma- 
chinery for the administration of eco- 
nomic development funds will present a 
challenge to those responsible for the 
UN’s organizational and personnel ques- 
tions. 


Expendability in Political Negotiation. 


It is occasionally necessary for someone 
who has assumed international nego- 
tiating responsibility, in the interests of 
political settlement, to take a public stand 
which limits his future political useful- 
ness. It is difficult to see how the prin- 
ciples of the Charter can be upheld in an 
imperfect world without these risks fre- 
quently being assumed. They are not 
risks limited to so-called public diplo- 
macy. They can develop also in relation 
to what Mr. Hammarskjold calls “quiet 
diplomacy”. But the risks are greater 
when the issues being dealt with are 
heavily charged with public and diplo- 
matic interest. This is an additional 
reason why the responsibility for front- 


* Ahmed S. Bokhari, ‘‘Parliaments, Priests and Prophets,"’ Foreign Affairs, April 1957 (Vol. 35, No. 3), 
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line political negotiation should not be 
centered too frequently in the Office of 
the Secretary-General. 

The Secretary-General must, as Mr. 
Hammarskjold said on October 31, 1956, 
“be the servant of the Charter”. How- 
ever, the problems incident to the ap- 
pointment of a new Secretary-General, 
the administrative responsibilities he car- 
ries, and the desirability of the office not 
being subjected to constant cross-fire in 
the front lines of diplomacy must all be 
taken into account. When filled by a 
person with the political and administra- 
tive skill, and the personal judgment, of 
Mr. Hammarskjold, there is a particular 
reason for not subjecting the incumbent 
to such public negotiating pressures that 
his capacities for mobilizing the resources 
of others are impaired by his preoccupa- 
tion with the difficult political tasks 
which he himself has been asked to 





undertake. From November 1956, to 
March 1957, the Secretary-General “led 
the field” in political negotiation. He 
was almost constantly in the public eye. 
In a crisis period the Assembly is likely 
to turn to him again for negotiating 
leadership. But it would be asking a 
great deal to ask that any regular pattern 
develop which balanced his time so heav- 
ily on “public” as against “quiet” diplo- 
macy. 

Without detracting from the trust al- 
ready reposed in the Secretary-General, 
it is important that additional centers of 
political trust be developed. Some of 
these already exist. The problem, within 
the United Nations, is to find their 
proper relationship to a Security Council 
enfeebled by the veto and to a General 
Assembly unsure of its parliamentary fu- 
ture following a major transfusion of 


membership. 
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SISYPHUS AND THE AVALANCHE: THE UNITED NATIONS, 
EGYPT AND HUNGARY 


STANLEY HoFrFMANN 


The gods had condemned Sisyphus to 
push a rock up the top of a mountain, 
from which the rock kept rolling down. 
International organization seems to be a 
modern illustration of an old myth. After 
each crisis, new attempts are made to 
push the rock of peace up again, and no 
crisis has revealed the frustrating task of 
international organization more sharply 
than the recent shock of the Middle 
Eastern and Hungarian explosions. 

First, the crisis has revealed that, in 
spite of multiple efforts, the mechanisms 
which the United Nations had estab- 
lished for the prevention and repression 
of threats to peace did not work well 
enough to save the organization from 
having once again to improvise in an 
emergency. Secondly the crisis has shown 
that in its policies also, the UN was 
limited to a Sisyphus-like role; the UN 
could not prevent a return to the status 
quo of Soviet control of Hungary, and 
in the Middle East the strenuous efforts 
of the organization have not been able 
to achieve much more than a restoration 
of a slightly amended but still unsatisfac- 
tory status quo. ‘Thirdly, the crisis has 
thrown a strong light over some of the 
deeper reasons for these procedural and 
political shortcomings. Fourthly, the 
split among the leading western powers 
over the Middle East and the embar- 
rassment provoked in the west by the 
simultaneity of the Middle Eastern and 
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Hungarian affairs have shown the need 
for a political strategy common to the 
western nations (the United States as 
well as western Europe) for their rela- 
tions with the UN in matters concerning 
peace and security. 

The present article is an attempt to 
examine briefly the four aspects of the 
crisis of last fall. 


I. Institutional Weaknesses 


Just as after each disappointment the 
horse in Orwell’s Animal Farm thought 
that the happy days would come at last 
if it only did more work, so after each 
major incident the statesmen of the 
world have deplored the chinks in the 
armor of international organization and 
have striven for more and better insti- 
tutional engineering. Thus, the “Uniting 
for Peace” resolution tried to institu- 
tionalize the Korean miracle so that de- 
spite the big powers’ split, future threats 
to peace or aggressions would again be 
handled effectively by the UN. The 
resolution created an impressive series of 
procedures and organs for preventive and 
repressive purposes. A more limited but 
complementary system of alarm bells had 
been established in such dangerous parts 
of the world as the Middle East and 
Kashmir. In last year’s crisis, most of 
these mechanisms proved useless—either 
because they were simply not used by the 
very nations that had created them, or 
because they had been allowed to decay, 
or because they were not adapted to the 
circumstances of last fall. 
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1. Let us look first at the preventive 
arsenal. The “Uniting for Peace” reso- 
lution had established a Peace Observa- 
tion Commission to “observe and r2port 
on the situation in any area where there 
exists international tension the continu- 
ance of which is likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security”. This Commission has been 
singularly neglected. It has been used 
only with reference to the Balkans, 
where a subcommission was appointed in 
1951 by the General Assembly to succeed 
the UN Special Committee which was 
being discontinued. The subcommission 
did send a few observers to Greece; they 
reported back to the subcommission, 
which submitted no reports of its own— 
as indeed, there was no need for any, 
since Greece was now a quiet NATO 
member. Since 1954, the Peace Observa- 
tion Commission has been totally lethar- 
gic. Thailand requested a subcommission 
shortly before the end of the Indochina 
war, but no decision was taken. The 
Commission was not used in the crisis 
over the nationalization of the Suez 
Canal Company. The Security Council, 
when it discussed the matter in October 
1956, was politically in no position to do 
so. The Egyptian complaint against Eng- 
lish and French threats of force and 
mobilization measures was put on the 
agenda but never taken up, and Egypt, 
whose consent or invitation was required 
under the terms of the 1950 resolution, 
never asked for a subcommission to be 
sent into its territory. Indeed, since the 
threats came from across the sea, a sys- 
tem patterned after Korea was somewhat 
inappropriate. Thus, only the Anglo- 
French complaint against Egypt was dis- 
cussed, and it was dealt with as an or- 

1UN Conciliation Commission for Palestine, Progress 


Report for 1951, Document A/1985. 
2 Even so, the last report of the Commission men- 
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dinary dispute. The whole emphasis 
was put on diplomacy and conciliation, 
not on alarm and prevention. 

The Peace Observation Commission 
was not used in connection with the 
Arab-Israel dispute either. And why 
should it have been? Was not this dis- 
pute taken care of by an elaborate in- 
ternational machinery? The trouble is 
that this machinery was in pitiful condi- 
tion. The Palestine Conciliation Com- 
mission was left without instructions ever 
since the General Assembly, at its 
seventh session, failed to agree on any 
resolution. The Commission has long 
ago acknowledged the impossibility of 
reconciling the various parties on the 
fundamental issues’ (borders, refugees, 
and Jerusalem) with which it had been 
asked to deal in those earlier days when 
the young international organization was 
setting its hopes very high indeed. The 
Commission had turned to more modest 
tasks: the question of Arab accounts 
blocked in Israeli banks and compensa- 
tion for abandoned Arab lands in Israel. 
Such efforts were sure neither to stir nor 
to calm the troubled waters of Arab- 
Israel relations.’ 

With no prospect of global settlement, 
the whole burden of preserving peace in 
the area fell upon the Truce Supervision 
Organization (UNTSO). But no mech- 
anism of observers and mixed armistice 
commissions could forever bear the 
weight that was put on the UNTSO by 
the failure to achieve a lasting settlement. 
Inevitably, a system whose organs could 
pass judgments on armistice violations 
but whose condemnations and proposals 
were ineffective if the parties did not 
want to accept them was bound to wear 
down. The strain was increased by a 
tions that on the second point no agreement could be 


reached after more than three years. United Nations 
Review, November 1956, p. 8. 
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frequently used and complicated circuit. 
The more important violations were sent 
by their victims before the Security 
Council, which in turn called for the 
Chief of Staff (or his deputies, the chair- 
men of particular armistice commissions) 
to report or to appear in person; then 
after “condemning”, “taking note” or 
“endorsing”, the Council dumped the 
whole matter back into the commanders’ 
laps.’ 

Even more striking, however, was the 
extraordinary fragility of the mechanism 
itself, and the passivity of the members 
of the UN who were presiding over its 
decay. There were so few observers—at 
one point only five for the whole Israel- 
Jordan border—that they could intervene 
only after the incidents, waste their ener- 
gies in post-mortems, and merely main- 
tain a score-board." Ever since the days 
of the much more numerous truce ob- 
servers of 1948 the grievances of UN 
representatives in the field have been the 
same: “the uncooperative attitude” dis- 
played by local authorities, the huge 
number of complaints by both sides, the 
violation of the armistice provisions 
which called for reciprocal reduction and 
withdrawal of forces, the attempts at 
limiting the freedom of movement of the 
observers. Year after year, the Security 
Council resolutions and the reports of the 
Chiefs of Staff have monotonously re- 
ferred to the same sore spots. 

The deterioration of the mechanism ac- 
celerated in 1955 and 1956. After the 
Israeli raid into the Gaza Strip in Febru- 
ary 1955, General Burns restated a previ- 
ous proposal for joint patrols, a barbed 

2See Israel and the United Nations, New York, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1956, 
ad py factual details in Commander E. H. Hutchi- 
son’s otherwise controversial Violent Truce, New York, 
Devin-Adair, 1956. 


5A Security Council resolution of October 19, 1948, 
already mentions the latter point; see Paul Mohn, 
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wire fence, and the manning of outposts 
by regulars; the Security Council en- 
dorsed his suggestions,’ but no agree- 
ment was reached. A new incident oc- 
curred in August; the Chief of Staff 
asked again for an effective physical bar- 
rier along the demarcation line. Once 
more the Security Council backed him.’ 
What followed was a series of incidents 
on the eastern front of Israel. Sisyphus 
went to work anew; in April 1956, the 
Security Council asked the Secretary- 
General to go to the Middle East. Mr. 
Hammarskjold, when he returned one 
month later, seemed to believe that he 
had consolidated the truce mechanism.’ 
He had formulated the doctrine of abso- 
lute, unconditional observance of each 
provision referring to the armistice lines; 
he had obtained an agreement (limited 
to October 31 by Israel) for the station- 
ing of observers on both sides of the 
Gaza Strip, and he had hopes for a 
prompt agreement on the separation of 
forces, the erection of physical obstacles, 
and a clearer delimitation of the line. 
However, he noted that “there is not in 
all cases an adequate functioning ma- 
chinery for resolving disputes” over the 
armistice agreements, and that “no pro- 
cedure has been established for the han- 
dling of conflicts covered by the general 
clauses of the armistice agreements”, con- 
flicts over which the mixed commissions 
had no jurisdiction and which were not 
usually referred by the parties to the Se- 
curity Council. He emphasized both the 
need for such procedures and the impos- 
sibility of making any proposals accept- 
able to the parties. In spite of a new 
“Problems of Truce Supervision, ‘International Con- 
ciliation, No. 478, February 1952, especially p. 75-92. 

® Resolution of March 30, 1955. 

t Resolution of September 8, 1955. 

® The text of his report (Document S/3596) can 


be found in the United Nations Review, June 1956, 
p. 6. 
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endorsement by the Security Council, 
which nodded itself back to sleep,’ the 
machinery was not repaired and storm 
signals accumulated. 

The hopes of the spring did not ma- 
terialize, as General Burns reported early 
in September.” Two of the mixed com- 
missions broke down.” Mr. Hammar- 
skjold issued a warning to all Middle 
Eastern states—and not only to them.” 
He stressed that there were limits to 
what the UN could do if the govern- 
ments concerned did not want to cooper- 
ate, and with the same discretion as in 
his May report he added that “these mat- 
ters ...can in no way excuse the United 
Nations from resolutely pursuing its ef- 
forts”. The UN did not do anything 
about it, and when the crisis came, the 
alarm bell was out of order: the Truce 
Supervision Organization was prevented 
from investigating the incidents that pre- 
ceded Israel’s attack,* and Israel’s mobili- 
zation and invasion of Egypt came 
before the UN could wake up. . 

In the weeks that separated Mr. Ham- 
marskjold’s warning from Israel’s move, 
and especially after Israel’s statement on 
the Suez Canal blockade,* Mr. Ben 
Gurion’s denunciation of Colonel Nas- 
ser’ and Mr. Eban’s statements in the 
Security Council during the discussion 
of the Jordanian complaint on October 
25," the UN still had at its disposal one 
big preventive weapon which could theo- 
retically have been used for the first 
time: Part A of the “Uniting for Peace” 
resolution, which provided for an emer- 


® Resolution of June 4, 1956. 

% Annex to Document $/3682. 

11 Israel, dissatisfied with a decision of the Jordan- 
Israel Commission, withdrew from it (and launched 
a brutal raid into Jordan). The Egypt-Israel Com- 
mission collapsed when Israel rejected Mr. Ham- 
marskjold’s thesis of ‘‘unconditional’’ observance, 
counter-attacked with its thesis of ‘“‘indivisible’’ ob- 
servance, decided to limit the freedom of movement of 
observers in the demilitarized zone of El Auja in re- 
taliation for the blockade of Israel-bound shipping 
through the Suez Canal, and argued that since Israeli 
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gency session of the Assembly when 
“there appears to be a threat to peace”, 
and when the Security Council is para- 
lyzed. But this provision was not used 
for the same obvious reason which ac- 
counts for the failure of Mr. Hammar- 
skjold’s warning; the states were either 
not listening, or they did not want to 
listen. If a resolution asking for emer- 
gency measures had been brought be- 
fore the Council, an Anglo-French (or 
French) veto might well have paralyzed 
the Council, and thus created the condi- 
tions for a resort to the 1950 procedure. 
But no such resolution was introduced 
or contemplated; on the 25th of October, 
further debate in the Council was post- 
poned to the 3oth. 

Thus, the preventive mechanisms had 
failed. The arsenal was, on the whole, 
rich enough; but both its exploitation 
and the repair of those of its weapons 
that were in bad shape depended on the 
will and alertness of the UN Members. 
No foolproof set of procedures could 
ever automatically oblige states to take 
measures once a certain danger point is 
reached; and no system would have 
alerted either the Council or an emer- 
gency session of the Assembly about the 
gravity of the Suez crisis just before the 
Anglo-French intervention. The Anglo- 
French ultimatum came at a moment 
when the dispute apparently had entered 
a cooler period of bargaining and com- 
promises under the auspices of the Secre- 
tary-General. The preventive parts of the 
“Uniting for Peace” resolution, modelled 


forces had occupied the demilitarized zone, there was 
no need for UN observers there; the Commission, which 
had its seat at El Auja, was paralyzed, as Israel did 
not give Egyptian authorities access to El Auja. 

2 Document S$/3682. Text in United Nations Re- 
view, November 1956, p. 32 and 60-61. 

43 Statement by Mr. Hammarskjold at the Security 
Council's 748th meeting, October 30, 1956. 

™ New York Times, October 15, 1956. 

% Knesset speech, October 15, 1956. 

% 745th meeting of the Security Council, October 
25, 1956. 
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on the Korean example, can only be 
operative in cases where the tension is 
building up gradually and where no 
party succeeds in concealing its plan to 
use force. For similar reasons, there was 
no mechanism which could have pre- 
vented the Hungarian crisis. 

2. Let us turn next to the repressive 
equipment of the UN. What we find 
here, paradoxically, is both a poorer and 
a more useful arsenal. The weapon 
which was used with great speed and 
efficiency, contrary to the expectations of 
the British and the French, was that very 
Part A of the “Uniting for Peace” reso- 
lution which had not been invoked pre- 
ventively. At the request of the Security 
Council, two emergency sessions of the 
Assembly were summoned.” 

Now, Part C of the 1950 resolution had 
asked states to take certain initiatives 
which would facilitate the resort to “col- 
lective measures” (including armed force 
once peace has been broken); and it had 
established a Collective Measures Com- 
mittee to study methods of maintaining 
and strengthening peace. After the fail- 
ure of the system of Chapter VII, after 
the watering-down of Mr. Trygve Lie’s 
proposal for “an internationally recruited 
police force”,” Sisyphus had been trying 
again. But this time the rock did not 
get pushed very high. The states did 
not react very enthusiastically to the re- 
quests of the 1950 resolution, nor to those 
of the resolution of January 1952 which 
embodied some suggestions of the Col- 


1 In accordance with previous practices of convenient 
vagueness, neither the Security Council's requests nor 
the special Assembly's resolutions indicated whether 
the acts with which the UN was dealing were consid- 
ered to be threats to the peace, breaches of the peace 
or acts of aggression. The Security Council resolution 
of October 31 considered ‘“‘that a grave situation has 
been created by actions undertaken against Egypt’’. 

3 In the Cause of Peace, New York, Macmillan Co., 
1954, P- 193. 

19 See the texts in: Subcommittee on the UN Charter, 
Review of the UN Charter, United States Senate, 83d 
Congress (2d session), Document No. 87, p. 606-672. 
See also Goodrich and Simons, The UN and the Main- 
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lective Measures Committee’s first report. 
Indeed, the way in which these sugges- 
tions were emasculated by the Sixth 
Assembly was remarkable enough: im- 
perative exhortations for advance prep- 
aration (including if necessary legislative 
changes) were turned into soft recom- 
mendations studded with reassuring 
grants of liberty.” The key idea of get- 
ting Members to earmark certain ele- 
ments of their armed forces for service 
as UN units quietly got lost.” 

The Committee itself based its work 
on two principles which were probably 
unavoidable and certainly unfortunate 
from the point of view of last fall’s crisis. 
First, entrusted with what amounted to 
a general study of collective security, and 
realizing that advance commitments to 
“particular procedures or specific contri- 
butions™ were unlikely, it tried to de- 
sign measures that could fit as many 
circumstances as possible. One of the 
requirements of collective security is 
anonymity, but the price one has to pay 
is vagueness. It is therefore not too as- 
tonishing that the efforts of the Commit- 
tee “were sterile”.” Secondly, what made 
them still more surely useless for the 
Assembly in 1956, even as a mere guide, 
was the way in which the Committee, 
just like the “Uniting for Peace” resolu- 
tion itself, had taken the Korean case as 
a model—both in order, no doubt, to 
have at least one island of reference in 
an ocean of generalities, and because of 
the permanent tendency of statesmen and 


tenance of International Peace and Security, Washing- 
ton, the Brookings Institution, 1955, p. 408ff. 

2 In 1954 an Assembly debate indicated growing in- 
difference. ‘Several representatives . . . stressed that 
each state would determine for itself what and how 
it would contribute to any collective action’’ (UN 
Yearbook, 1954, p. 22), and the Assembly merely 
directed the Committee ‘“‘to remain in a position to 
pursue such further studies as it may deem desirable’’. 

21 A. G. Katzin, ‘‘Collective Security—the work of 
the Collective Measures Committee,’’ Annual Review of 
UN a 1952, Pp. 205 fF 

Lester B. Pearson, ‘‘Force for U.N.’ Foreign Af- 


ine April 1957 (Vol. 35, No. 3), p. 400. 
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generals to prepare meticulously for the 
previous crisis. This principle had two 
consequences. The whole effort of the 
Committee was oriented toward collec- 
tive enforcement against a transgressor. 
The Committee thus neglected the cases 
in which there would be a need for a 
supervisory force but not for a shooting 
one, and of course all its efforts were 
superfluous for a case such as Hungary 
where what was going to be decided was 
collective blame without enforcement. 
Also, the work of the Committee, almost 
from the first page of its first report, was 
based on the hypothesis of a clear-cut case 
of aggression; the other hypothesis (a 
“breach of peace” which is not a clear-cut 
aggression) got lost. Now, in the fall of 
1956, the UN was faced with two baffling 
situations. One was an armed interven- 
tion in a civil war, opposed by one revo- 
lutionary government, but called for by 
the previous cabinet. The other case was 


a breach of peace composed of two sepa- 


rate invasions. About each of them one 
could argue endlessly as to whether it 
constituted a naked aggression, a partly 
provoked aggression, or a use of force 
devoid of “aggressive intention” which a 
well-known international lawyer once 
stated to be a necessary part of any defi- 
nition of aggression and then refused to 
define abstractly.” Indeed, the flaw of 
the Commission’s decision to study the 


2% Report of Mr. Spiropoulos to the International 
Law Commission in The American Journal of Inter- 
national Law, Vol. 45 (1951), Supplement, p. 119. 

** Various types of definitions have been proposed. 
The best survey is to be found in C. A. Pompe, Ag- 
gressive War an International Crime, The Hague, 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1953. See also Julius Stone, Legal 
Controls of International Conflicts, New York, Rinehart 
& Co., 1954, p- 330ff. Abstract definitions too often 
use words as vague as the word whose definition is at- 
tempted—words such as ‘“‘war’’ or ‘‘self-defense’’. Or 
else, they merely equate aggression with the use of 
force except in the circumstances of Article 51 or under 
an international mandate; this erases the politically 
important difference between complex and continuous 
situations where the search for ‘“‘the’’ guilty party is 
misleading or vain, and clear-cut cases where the 
value-loaded concept of aggression is entirely in order. 
(See for instance Quincy Wright, ‘‘The Prevention of 
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suppression of acts of aggression is well 
indicated by the failure of a host of in- 
ternational bodies to agree on any legally 
or politically satisfactory definition of ag- 
gression.” Surely the apex of confusion 
is reached when a group as serious as the 
International Law Commission decides 
that all acts of aggression are crimes 
against mankind, after having failed to 
define aggression.” Politico-legal con- 
cepts should not be defined by lawyers 
and cannot be adequately defined by 
politicians either. 

At any rate, when the challenge came, 
the Members of the UN had once again 
to improvise a response in the heat of 
the moment. Nations condemned to 
improvisation are rarely willing to go 
beyond what is immediately needed to 
save peace, except perhaps for vague 
promises to think about more stable 
structures once the danger has receded. 
Indeed, the history of international or- 
ganizations is like a graveyard of spe- 
cialized commissions, or ad hoc repre- 
sentatives, who have been more or less 
gracefully allowed to fade away after 
finishing their temporary job. 


II. The Policies Followed 


We turn now to a brief discussion of 
the way in which the UN used its free- 
dom last fall. 

Ever since 1945, the organization has 


Aggression,’’ American Journal of International Law, 
July 1956 [Vol. 50, No. 3], p. 514ff. His discussion 
of self- defense, at p. $20, could be used by supporters 
of Israel's invasion of Egypt. This’ he denies in: 
“Intervention 1956,’ American Journal of International 
Law, April 1957 [Vol. 51, No. 2], at p. 271-272, 
where he takes a narrower view.) Enumerative defini- 
tions, on the other hand, are never broad enough to 
cover all conceivable hypotheses, but at the same time 
they are often broad enough to play strange tricks. It 
is easy to show that the Soviet definition of aggression 
(text in UN Yearbook, 1950, p. 210) would condemn 
as aggfession the Soviet intervention in Hungary. In 
a letter to the New York Times (December 29, 1956) 
Mr. Mark Vishniak has shown that under the defini- 
tion, in the Middle Eastern crisis, Colonel Nasser 
could be considered as the aggressor on six counts. 

3 American Journal of International Law, Vol. 45 
(1951), Supplement, p. 123. 
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been faced with a series of disputes which 
were not the traditional quarrels of a 
stabilized period—quarrels of limited 
scope which do not challenge the inter- 
national status quo or the internal re- 
gimes of states. The UN has had to 
deal with the explosions of a revolution- 
ary period—disputes tainted by violence 
or at least accompanied by threats of vio- 
lence.” In such circumstances, the neat 
categories provided for by the Charter 
(“disputes”, “situations”, “aggression”) 
often make little sense, and the UN has 
felt free to discard them and to select its 
course empirically.” Last fall the Assem- 
bly decided to take a middle road be- 
tween the two following extremes. On 
the one hand there is the policy which 
we might call “pure coercion”; it tries 
through injunctions, threats or collective 
enforcement to oblige the transgressors 
to give up any gains obtained through 
violations of the Charter; it refuses to 
subordinate a return to law to conces- 
sions asked or conditions raised by the 
transgressors. On the other hand, there 
is what might be called a policy of “pure 
conciliation”; it treats all parties to a dis- 
pute as equals and tries to reach a com- 
promise through accommodation without 
any pressure being put on either side. Of 
course these two extremes are ideal types, 
but they have at times been realized. 
Thus, “pure coercion” was the UN policy 
in Korea, and “pure conciliation” was 
used during much of the Palestine crisis 
of 1948, during the first Indonesian con- 
flict (1947-1948), and in the Kashmir 
stalemate. Now in the case of the Suez 
crisis, the middle road taken by the As- 


% On that distinction, see Association Francaise de 
Science Politique, Jes Fondements de la Politique 
étrangére, Paris, A. Colin, 1954, Pp. 372-373, and 
Raymond Aron, “Une philosophie de la politique 
étrangére,"’ Revue Francaise de Science Politique, Jan- 
uary—March 1953, p. 87-91. 

27 See Goodrich and Simons, cited above, Chapters 
IX-XII and XIV-XV. 
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sembly proved to be an increasingly nar- 
row path, and in the case of Hungary, 
the road soon led to a dead end. 

1. In the Middle Eastern crisis, there 
were excellent reasons for eliminating 
the two extremes. First, any policy that 
aimed merely at coercing France, Eng- 
land and Israel back into compliance 
with the Charter, even if it was not ini- 
tially accompanied by collective enforce- 
ment measures, was risky. If the 
violators did not choose to obey the in- 
junctions of the UN any more than the 
north Koreans had observed the provi- 
sions of the resolution of June 25, 1950, 
the UN would have either to lose face 
or to turn to sanctions, just as it had on 
June 27, 1950. Sanctions were both dan- 
gerous and questionable. The draft 
resolution introduced by the United 
States in the Security Council after the 
beginning of the Israeli attack was al- 
most a replica of the resolution of June 
25, 1950; England and France were right 
in pointing out the differenecs between 
the cases of north Korea and Israel.* 
After the English and French interven- 
tion, any attempt at treating the crisis as 
a new Korea disappeared. No one was 
called an aggressor.” Consequently, the 
UN on the one hand refused to take up 
the Soviet appeal for an international 
mandate to an American-Russian expedi- 
tion against the invaders—an appeal 
made, significantly enough, not to the 
Assembly, where it might have been well 
received, but to the Security Council, 
where it was sure to die fast. On the 
other hand, the UN also decided to offer 
to the parties an instrument that be- 

% 748th meeting of the Security Council, October 
30, 1956. 

2 The passage of the United States draft of October 
30, which asked Members to refrain from aiding Israel, 
was dropped and replaced in the November 2 resolution 
by a request to Members to refrain from ‘‘introducing 
military goods in the area of hostilities’. The resolu- 


tion also noted the disregard of the armistice agree- 
ments “‘by parties’’. 











longs not to the coercive but to the 
conciliatory arsenal of international or- 
ganization: the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force (UNEF). UNEF is the 
sort of procedural guarantee which has 
in previous cases led belligerents to ac- 
cept a cease-fire. States unwilling to lose 
face by obeying purely and simply a UN 
call because they do not want to appear 
to give in to their enemy in the field 
have often proved more ready to bow 
to an international mechanism. Seen in 
this light, UNEF has been playing a 
role comparable to the role of UN com- 
missions and truce organizations in Pal- 
estine, Kashmir and Indonesia. 
Secondly, however, there were good 
reasons for discarding a policy of mere 
conciliation. An organization committed 
to the defense and illustration of certain 
principles of international behavior could 
not accept as faits accomplis a series of 
moves which, however explainable by 
previous failures of the UN itself to re- 
dress certain wrongs, nevertheless vio- 
lated the ban on the use of force against 
the territorial integrity or political in- 
dependence of states. Israel had a strong 
case. The situation that existed before 
October 29, when Egypt claimed to be 
still at war with its neighbor but wanted 
to be protected against it (“unilateral 
belligerence”) was indeed absurd.” The 
need for Israel to defend itself, even 
through retaliation, against armed Egyp- 
tian attacks and against Colonel Nasser’s 

On this point, see ‘‘The Storm Center,’’ Political 
Quarterly, April-June 1957 (Vol. 28, No. 2), 
p. 101-106. 

%1 Secretary-General’s report to the General Assembly, 
January 24, 1957. Text in United Nations Review, 
March 1957, p. $6. 

%2 Thus, the rather weak and impartial mediation ex- 
ercised by the UN during the first Indonesian conflict 
had ended in disaster for the Republic of Indonesia; 
when the Dutch, for the second time, tried to impose 
their own solution by violence, the Security Council, 
in a series of resolutions, switched in effect from pure 
conciliation to a mixture of mediation and coercion of 


the Netherlands. Resolutions of December 24 and 28, 
1948, and January 28, 1949. 
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plans for encirclement cannot be dis- 
missed lightly either. But there remain 
enough arguments on the other side, 
such as the perils of preventive war, the 
well established principle that retaliation 
should not be disproportionate, and the 
idea that violations of the Charter pre- 
sented as justified by the opponent’s own 
breaches of treaties can only lead to inter- 
national anarchy. Mr. Hammarskjold’s 
firm decision to refuse to “condone a 
change of the status juris resulting from 
military action contrary to the provisions 
of the Charter” cannot be seriously chal- 
lenged. Furthermore, in previous cases 
of disputes in which one side had re- 
sorted to military action and which the 
UN had tried to solve through purely 
conciliatory techniques, the organization 
had come close to failure; it had been 
able to remain in control of events only 
by coming around to Mr. Hammar- 
skjold’s doctrine.” Consequently, the As- 
sembly aimed some sharp recommenda- 
tions at the invaders of Egypt; the reso- 
lution of November 2 called for their 
prompt withdrawal. This call had few 
precedents in the history of the UN, 
outside of the plain collective security 
case of Korea.” 

Now, once the two extreme policies 
had been eliminated, there remained a 
very broad range of possible “middle 
roads”. Coercion and conciliation can 
be combined in infinitely varying doses. 
The crucial question is whether the mix- 

% Goodrich and Simons, cited above, p. 378ff. Only 
during the Negeb crisis of October-November 1948, 
when the Security Council referred to Chapter VII of 
the Charter, had a withdrawal been asked (but not 
obtained). The requests for withdrawal were made in 
terms which left much leeway to the Acting Mediator 
(resolutions of October 19, November 4 and November 
16, 1948). In the second Indonesian conflict, the 
Council accepted the principle of a withdrawal of Dutch 
forces from the territory occupied, thanks to the new 


‘police operation’’, but implementation of this principle 
was left to the UN Commission in Indonesia. 
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ture used after the resolution of Novem- 
ber 2 was the best one. The course fol- 
lowed by the Assembly became rather 
like collective security, with moral and 
negative political sanctions (the denial of 
certain claims) substituted for the posi- 
tive political, economic or military sanc- 
tions envisaged by the Collective Meas- 
ures Committee. In other words, the 
Assembly and the Secretary-General 
moved further and further from the pole 
of “pure conciliation” and closer and 
closer to the pole of “pure coercion”. In- 
stead of achieving both an elimination of 
illegally obtained advantages and a 
peaceful settlement of the problems that 
had led to a violation of the law, the UN 
allowed the first aspect to obliterate the 
second. In the first place, the issue of 
“cease-fire and withdrawal” was sepa- 
rated from the underlying substantive 
issues; consideration of the Suez nation- 
alization problem and of an over-all 
Arab-Israel settlement was postponed un- 
til after the first issue had been disposed 
of. The two United States draft resolu- 
tions which aimed at removing the fun- 
damental causes of tension were shelved.” 
Now, neither during the second Indo- 
nesian conflict nor when the Security 
Council invoked Chapter VII against the 
Arabs in the summer of 1948 had a policy 
of strong pressure against one side ruled 
out consideration of the deeper political 
issues which explained the breach of 
peace.” In the second place, the elimina- 
tion of the breach of peace and the 
restoration or quasi-restoration of the 


%# See the record of the 57d plenary meeting of the 
Assembly (First Emergency Special Session, November 
10, 1956). Mr. Nixon emphasized again the im- 
portance of a settlement of underlying issues in his 
speech of December 6, 1956. 

% During the second Indonesian conflict, the end of 
military operations and the restoration of the Republic 
—i.e. the measures tending to wipe out the gains made 
by the Netherlands through the use of force—were 
linked to continued negotiations toward a political set- 
tlement, whose main lines were defined in the same 
Security Council resolution. When the Council in the 


status quo became synonymous; Mr. 
Hammarskjold refused to permit Israel’s 
withdrawal to be accompanied by guar- 
antees over what one might call the 
“intermediate” issues—issues half way be- 
tween the return to the status quo and 
a general political negotiation: Gaza, the 
Gulf of Aqaba, and passage of Israeli 
ships through the Suez Canal. These 
two decisions really condemned the UN 
to play the role of Sisyphus; for the crisis 
had its origins in the precariousness of a 
status quo which was never supposed to 
last eight years, at least as much as in 
the bad will of the parties. 

Mr. Hammarskjold stated that his pro- 
posals tended to restore not the status 
quo, but the status juris. But the distinc- 
tion is a fragile one: indeed, what is the 
status juris? The parties disagree, and 
this disagreement itself explains in part 
the collapse of the armistice agreements. 
For the Israelis, the law includes not 
only the end of border raids, or the 
scrupulous observance of articles VII and 
VIII of the Israel-Egypt armistice agree- 
ment, dealing with the armistice lines, 
but also the end of the blockade of the 
Suez Canal and of the Gulf of Aqaba. 
For the Egyptians, this is not the case, 
and in his report of January 24 the Secre- 
tary-General (who has constantly refused 
to answer Israel’s questions concerning 
Egypt’s policy of belligerency) was only 
able to say about the Gulf of Aqaba that 
“any possible claims of belligerent rights 

if asserted, should be limited to 
clearly non-controversial situations”.” In 


summer of 1948 forced the Arabs to accept first a 
cease-fire and later a permanent truce, the mediator 
was simultaneously negotiating with the parties over 
the substantive issues; he was in fact recommending 
important concessions from Israel. 

% There was an inherent contradiction between the 
Secretary-General’s policy of absolute observance of the 
armistice and his decision to give a sort of privileged 
position to certain articles, by ‘“‘lifting the cease-fire 
clause out of the armistice agreements’’. (See note 8; 
see also the Secretary-General's report of September 12, 
1956, in United Nations Review, November 1956, 
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his report of January 24, he defined the 
return to the status juris as “a with- 
drawal of troops, and . . . the relinquish- 
ment or nullification of rights asserted 
in territories covered by the military ac- 
tion and depending upon it”.” The 
status juris is a return to the status quo 
accompanied by hopes that the parties 
would in the future respect the law. 

A policy should be judged by its re- 
sults. Mr. Hammarskjold’s policy led to 
an impasse. The Assembly resolution of 
February 2—the last document adopted 
by the UN—merely endorsed his report 
of January 24. It asked, as he had done, 
for a stationing of UNEF “on” the ar- 
mistice lines—with no length of time 
suggested. It also called for “the imple- 
mentation of other measures as proposed 
in the Secretary-General’s report with 
due regard to the considerations set out 
therein with a view to assist in achieving 
situations conducive to the maintenance 
of peaceful conditions in the area”. “It 
seems very pretty”, said Alice in Won- 
derland after she had read the poem 
“Jabberwocky”, “but it is rather hard to 
understand”.” If one goes back to Mr. 
Hammarskjold’s report, what one finds 
is the hope that the parties will let 
UNEF take over the functions of the 
Truce Supervision Organization and the 
familiar wish that the parties will accept 
at long last “such supporting measures as 
would guarantee a return to the state of 
affairs envisaged in the armistice agree- 
ment and avoidance of the state of affairs 
into which conditions, due to a lack of 
compliance with the agreement, progres- 


p. 60). Mr. Hammarskjold himself suggested in three 
of his reports or memoranda in answer to Israeli ques- 
tions that the Israelis’ desire to see the Gulf of Aqaba 
open to their ships could not be fulfilled unless they 
scrupulously observed the other provisions of the ar- 
mistice agreements (reports of January 24 [United 
Nations Review, March 1957, p. 59], February 10 


{United Nations Review, March 1957, p. 60-61}, and 
note of February 25, 1957 [United Nations Review, 


April 1957, p. 23]. 
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sively deteriorated”. This year’s hope for 
a mined fence replaces last year’s hope 
for a barbed wire one.” Sisyphus trusted 
that the rock would stop rolling down 
the next time. The Secretary-General, in 
answer to Israel’s request, also stated in 
his report that “if it is recognized that 
there is such a need for such an arrange- 
ment”, UNEF units could be stationed 
at the entrance of the Gulf of Aqaba. If 
this was a hint for specific Assembly en- 
dorsement, the Assembly, by its whole- 
sale endorsement of Mr. Hammarskjold’s 
“other measures”, did not in turn do 
much more than hint back that it did 
not mind Mr. Hammarskjold’s own hint. 
It was a tie. It became a deadlock when 
Israel persisted in asking for more, and 
Mr. Hammarskjold refused because “ad- 
herence to principle and law must be 
given priority and cannot be condi- 
tioned”*—an admirable statement that 
would be even more perfect if the mean- 
ing of the law were clear and if Egypt 
had not, in one instance, defied success- 
fully a principle affirmed by the Security 
Council.* 

Therefore, the United States, which 
until then had left the Secretary-General 
in charge of all the discussions with 
Egypt and Israel, had to intervene and to 
take the matter, in effect, out of the 
Secretary-General’s hands. But it could 
not, at that stage, contradict him too 
vigorously. Hence the twists and turns 
of an “unconditional withdrawal” never- 
theless subordinated not to conditions, 
but to “assumptions”, to “hopes and con- 


37 See note 31. 

% Lewis Carroll, Through the Looking Glass, New 
York, Macmillan Co., p. 26. 

8° New York Times, March 30 and April 9, 1957. 

* Report of February 10 (see note 36). 

“ Resolution of September 1, 1951, concerning Israel- 
bound shipping. (See: ‘“The Security Council and the 
Suez Canal,’’ International and Comparative Law Quar- 
terly, 1952 [Vol. 1, part 1), p. 85-92.) 
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ditions that are not unreasonable”.“ Both 
because these “assumptions” went a little 
beyond Mr. Hammarskjold’s doctrine, 
and because they had to be so obscure in 
order not to clash with it, they became 
controversial enough to make impossible 
the drafting of any resolution that would 
embody them. 

It is instructive to establish a sort of 
balance sheet. By way of documents, we 
have only the UN resolution of February 
2, the Secretary-General’s report to which 
it refers, and the “assumptions” of Israel 
as qualified by the United States and in- 
terpreted by Mr. Hammarskjold.* a) 
On the Egyptian side of the former 
armistice line the UN has a police force 
tolerated by Egypt, but whose mission 
has not been clearly spelled out.“ The 
appeal for a stationing “on” the line, still 
unheeded by Israel, gives Egypt a most 
useful political weapon, in addition to 
Egypt’s legal right to ask the Force to 
leave. b) In the Gaza Strip, Israel’s ex- 
pectations (which Mr. Hammarskjold 
never encouraged) have proved in great 
part wrong. The temporary period of 
UN civilian control has been short in- 
deed. Egyptian troops have not returned 
but they have the legal right to do so. 
c) At the entrance of the Gulf of Aqaba, 
a UNEF unit has been stationed. But 
its duration is shaky,” its mission most 


@ These were the terms used by Mr. Lodge in the 
Assembly on March 1, 1957 (United Nations Review, 
April 1957, p. 13) and by Mr. Eisenhower in his letter 
to Mr. Ben Gurion (New York Times, March 3, 1957). 
On the role of the United States at this stage, see the 
Economist, March 2, 1957, p. 701, and D. Schmidt in 
the New York Times, March 7, 1957, p. 7. 

Note of February 25, 1957 (see note 36). 

“ The resolution of November 4, 1956, asked the 
Force to ‘“‘secure and supervise the cessation of hostili- 
ties in accordance with all the terms of the . . . reso- 
lution’’ of November 2 (which referred to the with- 
drawal, the end of raids, and the scrupulous observance 
of the armistice provisions. The Secretary-General has 
expressed the desire to obtain arrangements which will 
entrust the functions of the Truce Supervision Organiza- 
tion on the Egyptian-Israeli border to UNEF (report of 
January 24. Report of March 7, United Nations Re- 
view, April 1957, p. 16). Mr. Hammarskjold’s visit 
to Egypt does not seem to have produced many results 
(see New York Times, March 25, 1957). 


obscure,” and the only solid guarantee 
seems to be Israel’s solemn warning that 
any interference with free navigation will 
be considered as an attack giving rise to 
the right of self-defense.“ d) As to pas- 
sage through the Suez Canal, Egypt 
has not renounced its belligerency.* e) 
Nothing new, except more hatred, has 
happened with reference to a general 
settlement between Israel and its neigh- 
bors. £) The Suez Canal Company issue 
has been handled after the Anglo-French 
withdrawal, and has ended in a de facto 
acceptance of a unilateral Egyptian dec- 
laration—with no UN pronouncement of 
any kind. 

An abundance of texts calling for a 
cease-fire and withdrawal had been suc- 
ceeded by a stunning dearth of authorita- 
tive documents covering the present and 
the future. The interplay between public 
international debates and secret diplo- 
macy has produced a series of stop-gap 
agreements differently interpreted by the 
parties. Some of the multilateral gob- 
bledygook which has replaced the elegant 
obscurity of nineteenth century diplo- 
macy is still with us—but not much of 
the authority attached to previous UN 
pronouncements, an authority which has 
often offset their obscurity. The course 
followed through the UN seems to have 
led to little more than a temporary rein- 


See note 43. 

* The Secretary-General has indicated that the force’s 
functions will be to prevent acts of belligerency, ‘‘sub- 
ject to the qualification that UNEF is never to be used 
in such a way as to force a solution of any controver- 
sial or legal problem’’ (see note 42). Previously he 
had stated that UNEF ‘‘is not to be deployed in such a 
way as to protect any special position or (controversial) 
questions, although at least transitionally, it may func- 
tion in support of mutual restraint in accordance with 
the foregoing’. (See note 30.) 

“ Mrs. Meir’s statement in the Assembly, March 1, 
1957 (United Nations Review, April 1957, p. 12). 
The United States in its memorandum of February 11 
(text in New York Times, February 18, 1957), has de- 
clared itself prepared to exercise its right of free pas- 
sage. This was not a guarantee. 

See the official Egyptian statement in the New York 
Times, March 16, 1957. 
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forcement of the truce system at the 
Israel-Egypt border. Egypt’s present in- 
formal acceptance of UNEF can hardly 
be seen as a big concession. UNEF 
might prevent new raids, but it also pro- 
tects Egypt from Israel; and Egypt made 
sure that the Force would be absolutely 
weightless in the political balance of 
power in the Middle East; UNEF is not, 
as Egypt had feared, an “occupation 
force”, it had served far more, as Egypt 
wished, as a “fire brigade” called to the 
rescue of Egypt.” Indeed, in an area 
where all issues are linked, the elimina- 
tion of the breach of peace does not mere- 
ly restore Egypt’s position in the sup- 
posed “next phase” (the discussion of the 
underlying issues). The position has 
improved. Egypt's right of veto over 
UNEF provides Colonel Nasser with an 
instrument of blackmail against any at- 
tempt at a solution that he would dis- 
like. We must therefore ask whether 
another “middle road”, a different com- 
bination of coercion and conciliation, 
might not have been tried (this is not to 
say that it would have succeeded). For 
it is one thing to condone violations of 
the Charter, but it is quite another to 
refuse to follow a course that makes new 
violations timely. 

It seems that there remained a choice 
between the Secretary-General’s policy of 

See Mr. Fawzi’s speeches in the Assembly on 
November 27 (New York Times, November 28, 1956, 
p. 10) and February 2 (New York Times, February 3, 
1957, p. 22). It is one thing to reject the view ac- 
cording to which UNEF should be a weapon of pres- 
sure on Egypt, coercing Egypt into concessions on both 
the deep underlying issues and on the intermediate 
ones (the original Anglo-French position, joint state- 
ment of November 3, letters of November 5, was close 
to such a view; a change came on November 6, when 
Sir Anthony Eden announced in the House of Com- 
mons his acceptance of the UN terms). It is quite 
another thing to reduce UNEF to being ‘‘a back- 
ground for efforts toward resolving . . . pending prob- 
lems’’. 

5 See the Assembly speeches of February 2, 1957 
(United Nations Review, March 1957, p. 32-33) and 
February 26 (United Nations Review, April 1957, 


p. 9-10). He stated that the task of UNEF had to 
be clearly defined by the UN; that the Assembly should 
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proceeding step-by-step, so that no new 
issue would be considered before the 
previous one had been disposed of, and 
the policy outlined by Mr. Pearson. The 
Canadian foreign minister wanted to 
continue the tradition, often used with 
success, of having the political organs of 
the UN take without delay a stand on 
all issues involved in the crisis, i.e. sug- 
gest procedures for settlement of the 
deeper underlying problems and define 
a policy concerning the “intermediate” 
issues.” This would still have upheld 
the principle that gains obtained by force 
should not be kept. But it would also 
have taken into account the fact that the 
issues raised by Israel’s, France’s and the 
United Kingdom’s action were linked.” 
After all, the trouble in the Middle East 
did not begin on October 29, 1956. 

It might be argued on legal and on 
political grounds that Mr. Pearson’s 
“middle course” was not realistic, and 
that Mr. Hammarskjold’s line was the 
only possible one—except for appease- 
ment or collective enforcement. The 
legal objections do not seem decisive. 
One could argue that under international 
law Egypt’s consent was needed at every 
stage. But Mr. Pearson’s proposals did 
not overlook this requirement. They 
merely invited the UN first to define a 
line of policy and then promote negotia- 
affirm the right of free navigation in the Gulf of 
Aqaba; that the Assembly should take measures against 
new raids from the Gaza Strip and establish a tran- 
sitional international regime on the Strip until a final 
agreement on the fate of this territory had been reached 
by the parties, under UN responsibility. 

5% To take one example: Mr. Hammarskjold sug- 
gested that after Israel's withdrawal behind the ar- 
mistice lines, the provisions of the November 2 resolu- 
tion which urged the parties to desist from raids across 
the armistice lines and to observe scrupulously the 
provisions of the armistice agreements would gain 
“‘added importance’’. (Report to the Assembly, Janu- 
ary 16, 1957: United Nations Review, February 1957, 
p. 20). Mr. Pearson agreed that Israel's withdrawal 
was ‘‘first in order of priority’’, but he stressed that a 
“middle course’’ could be found, in which withdrawal 
would be accompanied by arrangements ‘“‘which will 


take effect only after Israel has accepted . . . to with- 
draw’’, but which would have been decided before, 
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tions with the parties to get this line 
adopted. Maybe Egypt’s consent would 
have been hard to get; but Egypt, which 
had been rescued by the UN, which was 
still partly occupied by a victorious ene- 
my, and which was economically as 
badly shaken as its opponents, was in no 
strong position to resist pressure, had it 
come.” One could also object that the 
resolutions of the Assembly did not leave 
much leeway to the Secretary-General. 
Nevertheless, we can observe that Israel 
did not withdraw “forthwith”. Further- 
more, the key resolution of November 2 
mentioned the problem of raids and the 
need for observance of “the armistice 
agreements”—terms which left the door 
open for arrangements over the “inter- 
mediate” issues, as, for instance, Egypt’s 
claiming of belligerency rights, which the 
Security Council had declared to be in 
contradiction to the armistice agree- 
ments.” 

In fact, both legal objections do raise 
far more serious political problems. How 
could the Secretary-General himself exert 
pressure on Egypt? How much political 
leeway did he have in interpreting the 
resolutions? It is not enough to state 
that he probably had much to say in 
the drafting of the instructions he re- 
ceived from the Assembly,” and that the 
Assembly was unlikely to overrule him 
if he decided to follow Mr. Pearson’s 
course, at a time when American policy 
was to praise, paraphrase, and propose 
whatever Mr. Hammarskjold suggested.” 
For even if he had obtained from the 


52 See Hal Lehrman’s argument in ‘‘The U.S. and 
Israel,"" Commentary, March 1957, p. 206-208. 

5 Similarly, Egypt obtained both a withdrawal of 
UNEF from the Canal before freedom of navigation 
had been restored and a delay in Canal clearing opera- 
tions until after Anglo-French evacuation—two victories 
which did not at all follow from the November 2 
resolution. This resolution (‘‘all’’ the terms of which 
were supposed to be observed by UNEF according to 
the resolution of November 4—see note 44) urged 
that ‘‘upon the cease-fire being effective, steps be taken 
to reopen the Suez Canal and restore secure freedom 
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Assembly directives in accordance with 
Mr. Pearson’s program, the success of 
such a policy depended on one major 
criterion, which was missing: the will- 
ingness of the United States to exert 
pressure on Egypt in order to gain Egyp- 
tian consent. Pressure by the Assembly 
in the form of resolutions, recommend- 
ing certain measures was not enough. It 
had to be accompanied by pressure outside 
of the UN. It was the combination of 
UN and. United States pressure which 
obliged the Dutch to give in in Indonesia 
—and the Israelis to evacuate Egypt. 
When it came to the second aspect of 
the Middle Eastern crisis (the settlement 
of the deeper and “intermediate” issues) 
the United States was willing to support 
the Secretary-General in the Assembly, 
but Mr. Hammarskjold, had he selected 
a more vigorous course, would have 
needed the United States in front of him, 
in Cairo, so to speak, and not merely 
behind him in New York. 

This objection cannot be dismissed. 
The decisions of the Assembly and the 
silence of the United States did condemn 
the Secretary-General to the following 
dilemma. He had to take political initia- 
tives that belong to an independent ex- 
ecutive rather than to an official with 
little political power. Or else he had to 
zigzag between the question marks of 
ambiguous resolutions. However, it 
seems to this writer that Mr. Hammar- 
skjold resigned himself to the latter 
course with such skill, caution and good 
grace that the dangers of the dilemma 


of mavigation’’. See the Economist, November 17, 
1956, Pp. 575-576, December 8, p. 850 and 859, and 
December 29, p. 1114-1115. 

5 Most of the resolutions of last fall asked the Secre- 
tary-General to report on implementation; this opened 
the way for an explanation of the obstacles which were 
delaying implementation, and for suggestions aimed at 
removing such obstacles, as the Economist observed on 
January 26, 1957, p. 267. 

55 See in particular Mr. Lodge's speeches of January 
28 and February 2, 1957 (United Nations Review, 
March 1957, p. 30, 31). 














were too easily overlooked; the members 
of the Assembly were encouraged to 
travel a road which has justly been called 
a “reversion to the abnormal”.” Finally, 
if Mr. Hammarskjold’s policy was the 
inevitable product of the Assembly’s feel- 
ings and of United States inaction, it 
becomes necessary to transfer the blame, 
but not to whitewash the policy. 

2. One can argue whether it is Egypt 
or the UN which has been the master in 
the Middle Eastern crisis. No argument, 
alas, is possible in the Hungarian one. 
The road which the Assembly tried to 
travel was different from the Middle 
Eastern one; it amounted to an attempt 
at pure coercion through mere dictation. 
No collective measures were undertaken, 
but Soviet military action was con- 
demned far more severely and directly 
than the Israeli, French and British oper- 
ation. The call to desist “forthwith” and 
to withdraw “without any further delay” 
was not accompanied by the offer of a 
face-saving international mechanism such 
as a truce or “non-shooting” police force, 
or by the offer of a conciliatory device 
such as a commission of mediation be- 
tween Hungary and the Soviet Union 
(such as, for instance, the Balkan Com- 
mission). The UN merely offered its 
Secretary-General and observers desig- 
nated by him, not as peacemakers or 
mediators, but as investigators, and soon 
thereafter decided that free elections 
should be held under UN auspices. Con- 
ciliation was ruled out. However, when 
dictation failed, as had all previous at- 
tempts in similar circumstances (in the 
Balkans, in Korea before June 1950, and 
in Berlin during the UN phase of the 
dispute), the UN had to reconsider its 

5% Economist, March 2, 1957, Pp. 735. 


8? Mr. Menon’s speech in the Assembly, December 10 
(United Nations Review, January 1957, p. 11-12); 


draft resolution submitted by Ceylon, Indonesia and 
Burma on December 10. 
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policy and to face the dilemma: retreat 
or toughness. Some Members would 
have liked the UN to introduce a certain 
dose of conciliation, by offering its serv- 
ices and by avoiding unilateral defini- 
tions of policy. Hence India protested 
against the call for free elections, and 
appealed for negotiations with the Soviet 
and Hungarian governments” the sort of 
discussion of underlying political issues 
that was being avoided in the Middle 
East because it seemed to some that such 
a negotiation would be a reward for ag- 
gression! However, the UN remained 
consistent and did not follow Mr. 
Menon; but it did not change the nature 
of the pressure exerted on the Soviet 
Union either. No sanctions of any kind 
were decided; even one rather mild sort 
of collective measure that had been sug- 
gested was not taken up: the appoint- 
ment as observers of diplomatic repre- 
sentatives serving in Hungary.” The UN 
margin of action was thus quite small. 
The UN could solemnly condemn the 
violation of the Charter, try to post ob- 
servers outside of the iron curtain and 
create an investigation committee which 
by necessity operated outside of Hun- 
gary, but these measures amount to 
solemn protests, and the formal condem- 
nation has more in common with the 
Stimson doctrine than with the brand- 
ing of Red China as an aggressor, which 
was accompanied by sanctions. 

Thus, in effect, the status quo was re- 
stored everywhere, but it was the Hun- 
garian revolution which was contained, 
and the Israelis who were rolled back. 
This apparently paradoxical balance 
sheet carries with it some important les- 
sons. 


5% See R. Drummond in the 
Tribune, December 17, 1956. 


New York Herald 
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III. Political Limitations of the UN 

1. The first lesson seems to be that the 
assumptions of the drafters of the Char- 
ter have been vindicated: international 
organization can operate with maximum 
effectiveness, i.e. both preserve the politi- 
cal independence and territorial integrity 
of its members and settle international 
disputes, only if big power unity is pre- 
served and if the claims to be reconciled 
do not involve the existence of states or 
the nature of regimes. 

The first of these assumptions was 
contradicted by the “Uniting for Peace” 
resolution, which was based on the 
thought that the organization should not 
be paralyzed by the cold war and that 
collective security could be organized 
even against big powers. Now, it is to 
a large extent the breakdown of the 
negative Russian-American concert in 
the Middle East which led to last year’s 
explosion; between 1947 and the death 
of Stalin, neither the Soviet Union nor 
the United States was actively involved 
in Middle Eastern politics. The Soviets 
had not intervened in the Iranian oil 
crisis, and a long series of Security Coun- 
cil resolutions from 1948 to 1953 proved 
that the two great powers were not on 
opposite sides of the fence in matters 
concerning the “Palestine problem”.” 
The first Soviet veto came in January 
1954 —at a time when the British were 
trying to convince Colonel Nasser to join 
a Middle Eastern defense organization. 
What followed is familiar enough: the 
Baghdad Pact, the Egyptian arms deal, 
the Aswan dam affair, and the Soviet 


%® Bernard Lewis, ‘“The Middle Eastern reaction to 
Soviet pressures,"" Middle East Journal, Spring 1956 
(Vol. 10, No. 2); and R. H. Holte, “Year of Decision 
in the Middle East,’’ Yale Review, Winter 1957, 
Pp. 228-244. 

At the end of a debate concerning Israel's work 
on the river Jordan at the Syrian border, UN Year- 
book, 1953, Pp. 224-233. 

® Security Council, 749th-750th meetings, October 
30, 1956; the Soviet Union proposed as a draft resolu- 
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veto of the second part of the western 
resolution over Suez submitted to the 
Security Council in October. Inversely, 
it is to a large extent the temporary re- 
turn to a big power concert which ex- 
plains the success of the UN in getting 
a Middle Eastern cease-fire and with- 
drawal without resort to sanctions. The 
carrot of UNEF was accompanied by the 
stick of combined (although antagonis- 
tic) Soviet and American pressure.” 
Soviet threats of resort to “collective 
measures” increased in effect the weight 
of American pressure” Finally, it is of 
course the existence of a “bi-polar” world 
which explains the failure of the UN to 
achieve any comparable result in Hun- 
gary. 

The “Uniting for Peace” resolution 
provided only a procedure for acting in 
an emergency such as the Hungarian 
one. The success of the Korean experi- 
ment in collective action was misleading; 
there, the Russian armed forces were not 
directly involved, and the Chinese were 
not a military power of the first magni- 
tude. It has been said quite rightly that 
the “Uniting for Peace” resolution, to be 
effective, supposes that the world is “di- 
vided for war” and ready to fight." To 
fight north Korea, indeed; far less ready 
to fight Red China and not at all to fight 
the Soviets. On the one hand, in 1950 
and again in 1956 certain small or 
medium-size Members of the UN have 
been most unwilling to go beyond the 
original Charter and to envisage any 
form of coercion (even purely verbal) 
against a great power.” On the other 


tion part of a United States draft which France and 
England had vetoed. Walter Lippmann’s comments, 
New York Herald Tribune, November 1, 1956. 

® Economist, November 10, 1956, p. 403. 

* Julius Stone, cited above, p. 266ff. 

* See footnote $7. It took some subtle prodding 
from the Secretary-General to get the ‘Special Com- 
mittee’’ of investigation on Hungary established by 
the Assembly; Mr. Hammarskjold’s report of January 5 
(United Nations Review, February 1957, p. 7-8) sug- 























hand, the United States itself adopted 
toward the Soviet Union a policy which 
in effect does not have much use for 
the UN. The doctrine of massive retali- 
ation “by means and at places of our own 
choosing” implies that when the United 
States decides to strike at the Soviet 
Union, the main American action will 
take place outside of the UN, which is 
too slow, militarily unprepared, and any- 
how heavily compelled by its own prin- 
ciples to fight on the field chosen by the 
enemy. The doctrine also means that, 
when the United States decides that there 
is no point in striking back, as it did last 
October, the UN can only hurl rhetorical 
thunderbolts at the Soviets.” 

As for the other original assumption of 
the Charter, it seems that the very in- 
ability of the UN to do much more than 
restore the status quo in the Middle East 
shows the limitations of the policy of 
collective assertion, parliamentary debates 
and majority votes with which the UN 
has tried to tackle the problem of change 
and the anticolonial revolution.” Various 
factors contribute to the deadlock. In 
the first place, if the majority tries to 
accelerate the process, the nation whose 
sovereignty is infringed by UN policies 
still has the legal power to resist—as the 
Union of South Africa has shown and 
as Israel shows now in connection with 
the stationing of UNEF. In the second 
place, if, on the contrary, nations adverse- 
ly affected by the nationalist revolutions 
try to reverse the trend, the states that 
owe their existence to these revolutions, 
gested such a committee ‘“‘under somewhat broader 
terms of reference’’ (by comparison with previous reso- 
lutions). (This indicates, incidentally, how similar 
prodding of the Assembly over Middle Eastern affairs 
might have operated: 24 nations sponsored a resolution 
which implemented the Secretary-General’s proposal). 
The quiet dropping of the suggestion to use diplomats 
in Hungary as observers was a symptom of many na- 
tions’ fear of stepping even lightly on the bear's toe. 


Robert E. Osgood, Limited War, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1957, p. 208ff. 
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those that stand to gain by encouraging 
the trend and those that are afraid of 
resisting it are numerous enough in the 
Assembly to prevent any such move.” 
The new nations of Asia and Africa can 
therefore save the territorial status quo 
of any one of them, when it is threatened 
from the outside. They tend to favor 
or accept a measure such as the nationali- 
zation of the Suez Canal Company be- 
cause it is presented politically as a vic- 
tory over colonialism and legally as the 
mere exercise of territorial sovereignty. 
(Far less concern is shown over matters 
involving persons.) Thus, the “new 
UN” can operate as a boomerang against 
countries like England, France or Israel 
—a western bridgehead in the Arab 
world. 

Thirdly, there is a deeper reason which 
explains why it is so difficult for inter- 
national organization to provide peaceful 
change in a revolutionary world. Most 
of the causes of trouble and change are 
completely beyond the reach of the UN. 
The UN in this repect is both restricted 
and anachronistic. It approaches dynamic 
forces such as pan-Arabism or commu- 
nism with nineteenth century concepts 
such as the duty of non-intervention of 
states. It approaches the crucial problem 
posed by the different behavior of differ- 
ent regimes—dictatorships, totalitarian 
governments, democracies—with the old 
liberal concept according to which the 
type of government has to be discounted 
in international affairs, as if ideologies 
and national politics really did stop at 

® Stanley Hoffmann, ‘‘The Role of International 
Organization: Limits and Possibilities,’’ International 
Organization, August 1956 (Vol. 10, No. 3), 
Pp. 361-364. 

® Hence, for instance, the shelving of the two United 
States draft resolutions of November 1, the vagueness 
of the resolution of February 2 (a price the United 
States had to pay in order to obtain Indian and Indo- 


nesian co-sponsorship) and the lack of any resolution 
at the end of February. 
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each border or at “the water's edge”. It 
ignores the submerged part of the iceberg 
of world politics, such as the techniques 
of subversion or the struggle for control 
of raw materials and sources of energy. 
By its occasional attempts at concentrat- 
ing on the technical aspects of a dispute 
so as to make it less explosive, the UN 
can be led to underestimate such im- 
ponderable elements as those without 
which the Suez crisis can hardly be un- 
derstood: the issue of national prestige, 
the fear of humiliation, the defensive na- 
tionalism of France and England (a re- 
action to the triumphant nationalism of 
Asia and Africa) the Anglo-French in- 
stinctive Munich reaction in the summer 
of 1956, or the fear of colonialism which 
explains why Asian countries reacted 
more violently to Suez than to Buda- 
pest.” The UN tries to play Hamlet 
with Fortinbras alone. 

2. Even though the original assump- 
tions of the Charter have been vindi- 
cated, the UN has to operate in a world 
in which those assumptions simply do 
not apply. Hence there has appeared in 
the debates and policies of the UN a 
number of inequities and discrepancies 
which the last crises have put into clear 
focus and which weaken the influence 
of the organization. There is first of all 
the problem of the use of force. The ban 
of the Charter seems either too rigid or 
too narrow; it has led in practice to a 
different treatment of “faits accomplis” 
without armed violence, or of the subtler 
forms of pressure or subversion, and of 
“coups” accomplished by armies. Now, 
if the first category is tolerated, the ban 
on the second cannot be interpreted as 
an absolute. The Charter was an attempt 


* See the communique published by the prime min- 
isters of India, Indonesia, Ceylon and Burma, New 
York Times, November 15, 1956. 

6 Mr. Pineau’s speech in the General Assembly, 
New York Times, November 23, 1956; Paul-Henri 


Spaak, ‘‘The West in Disarray,’’ Foreign Affairs, Jan- 


at providing states with a better alterna- 
tive to the solution of international dis- 
putes. If this alternative does not work, 
if states’ claims of great emotional or 
political importance are either not taken 
into account by international mechanisms 
or are merely dragged or gradually com- 
promised away from one conference to 
the next, we will have more Suez expedi- 
tions. The alternative to collective ad- 
justment is certainly not collective saint- 
hood and it cannot be individual suicide. 
The successful suppression by the UN of 
a big scale attempt at solving disputes by 
armed force in the Middle East might 
merely encourage states caught in such 
a dilemma to resort to all kinds of force 
except armed force, or to attack any- 
thing (through subversion, blockade, em- 
bargoes, etc.) as long as it is not some- 
one’s territory. Even the resort to armed 
force has often been successful. It has 
been unpunished when it was decided by 
the Soviet Union within its zone of in- 
fluence; it has also been unpunished when 
the dose of force used each time has been 
small although it was administered fre- 
quently, such as in armistice line viola- 
tions, or when the theater of operations 
was not a vital one in world politics 
(such as in the case of Hyderabad and 
to some extent Kashmir), or when the 
plea of domestic jurisdiction still has 
some authority (as in Algeria). 
Inconsistencies in UN attitudes have 
also been criticized with reference to the 
power of the states which the UN has 
challenged. Messrs. Pineau, Lloyd and 
Spaak have complained about the differ- 
ences between the UN’s “kindness” 
toward the Soviets and harshness toward 
England, France and Israel.” Here some 


uary 1957 (Vol. 35, No. 2), p. 184-190; Mr. Lloyd's 
speech at the UN association dinner, New York Times, 
June 1, 1957; articles by Father Bruckberger and Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, Reporter, December 29 and March 7, 
respectively. 
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distinctions must be made. If one looks 
at the documents, this accusation is quite 
unfair. It is not the UN which has 
treated the transgressors differently ;” it is 
the transgressors who have reacted differ- 
ently to UN resolutions; to whitewash 
violations of the Charter in one part of 
the world because they cannot be reme- 
died elsewhere is a policy of chaos. Simi- 
larly, if one looks at the problem from 
the point of view of the preservation of 
world peace, it could be argued that the 
failure of the UN in Hungary and its 
success in Egypt contributed equally to 
the safeguarding of peace. Those who 
would have liked the UN to send a 
UNEF to Hungary forget among other 
things that UNEF was sent to Egypt 
with the consent of all parties and that 
any other kind of force would be not a 
supervisory unit but an international 
fighting army. As for non-military sanc- 
tions (economic reprisals or the suspen- 
sion or expulsion of Mr. Kadar’s UN 
delegates), they would merely have as- 
suaged the nerves of UN members—and 
further demonstrated the lack of effective 
UN power in that area. However, if 
one looks at the problem from the point 
of view of “justice” rather than of 
“peace”, and if one considers the actual 
amount of pressure that was put respec- 
tively on the Soviets and on Britain, 
France, and Israel, rather than the texts 
voted upon, Messrs. Pineau, Lloyd, and 
Spaak do have a very real point. The 
contrast in the amount of pressure, how- 
ever justified by power considerations, is 
shocking precisely because the principles 
of the Charter are supposed to apply 
equally to all. “Two wrongs don’t make 


In fact the terms used toward the Soviet Union 
by the UN resolutions are much harsher. 

™ Speech of February 20, 1957, New York Times, 
February 21. 

7 Unpublished lecture at Harvard University, Febru- 


ary 25, 1957. 


one right”, said Mr. Eisenhower.” In 
a way, this is true; but in another 
way, one wrong (the Soviet refusal to 
budge) and one right (Israel’s uncondi- 
tional withdrawal) do finally make two 
wrongs: the Soviet immunity and the 
difference in pressure. Through some 
perverse law, it also seems that the more 
a state resists the UN, the more this state 
gets away with: the Soviets, and Egypt 
on the issue of the Suez blockade, have 
emerged scot free; Israel has finally saved 
a bit more than England and France, 
which agreed faster to withdraw. 

A final discrepancy was alluded to by 
Barbara Ward, when she defined inter- 
national agencies as “mechanisms for 
making other nations do what one would 
not do oneself”.” There have been ad- 
mirable examples of this during the 
recent crises. The Israelis have insisted 
that UNEF should not be stationed on 
Israeli soil or on any territory controlled 
by Israel,” but at the same time they 
have protested against the Secretary- 
General’s reminder that all the requests 
made by Israel concerning Gaza or 
UNEF required the consent of Egypt. 
Yugoslavia refused to accept UN ob- 
servers who would investigate about 
Hungary because this would be “a dan- 
gerous precedent”,* whereas for years 
similar investigations were conducted 
about the Union of South Africa’s apart- 
heid policies. India protested against 
mere “propaganda” resolutions condemn- 
ing the Soviets,” but she also wanted to 
see maximum pressure put on Israel, as 
though blame became propaganda only 
when the recipient was not easily influ- 
enced by outside pressure. The states 


™ Abba Eban, Assembly debate November 4, 1956, 
United Nations Review, December 1956, p. 36. 

™ United Nations Review, January 1957, p. 10. 

™ See footnote $7. 
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which have used the UN most effectively 
as an instrument for the advancement of 
their cause are the ones which have in- 
sisted most constantly upon the limited 
and temporary role of UNEF." The 
main common bond among the members 
of the UN is the defense rather than the 
moderation of their sovereignty; that 
there should be growing cynicism or 
skepticism as a result is not surprising. 


IV. The West and the UN 


Nevertheless, the UN is here to stay, 
and western powers should adopt a 
policy or strategy toward the UN. The 
Soviets have one; so do the new nations. 
We have just mentioned some inconsist- 
encies; we could add here the example 
of the United States, which last sum- 
mer showed no enthusiasm whatsoever 
toward bringing the Suez Canal issue to 
the UN, and which after October 30 em- 
phasized vehemently its reliance on the 
UN in all Middle Eastern problems ex- 
cept the fight against “international com- 
munism”. 

1. An obvious starting point would be 
the fact that the western nations cannot 
put the UN at the center of their foreign 
policies. This is as true with reference 
to the competition for the “uncommitted” 
world as it is in relation to straight 
east-west issues.” The predominance of 
small states in the Assembly and the sort 
of “bloc veto” or diluting power of the 
African-Asian nations when they are 
allied with the Soviet group have some- 
what tarnished Mr. Morganthau’s vision 
of “new UN” as a field in which the 
United States could multilateralize its 





8 See footnote $7. 

™ The fact that the Soviets, as Walter Lippmann 
has stressed (New York Herald Tribune, November 15, 
1956) do act in the main outside of the UN has 
already led the United States to take the initiative 
outside the UN; for example, the ‘‘Eisenhower doc- 
trine’’ and its quite elastic use in the Jordanian crisis. 

% Compare his ‘‘The New UN and the Revisions of 
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national interest.” On the contrary, given 
the rules of the Assembly, the interests 
of the Africans and Asians (and, at times, 
through the intermediary of these na- 
tions, the interests of the Soviet group) 
might receive American naturalization. 
When the weight of multilateral restraint 
on American or western interests is such 
that these interests emerge quite unrecog- 
nizable, how acceptable is such a re- 
straint, and how useful the mechanism 
in which this alchemical process takes 
place. In certain cases, a tail constituted 
by a few small states, whose support is 
needed, can wag the American dog.” 

But there is a second and equally ob- 
vious starting point. The west has a 
tremendous interest in keeping the UN 
alive and in good health—even in politi- 
cal matters. The UN provides the west 
with an indispensable, although too lofty, 
set of ideals and with a necessary, al- 
though too narrow, set of procedures. It 
is not merely because the UN has de- 
fended the national sovereignty of non- 
western countries that so many of the 
latter have applauded the American at- 
titude in the crisis of last fall. It is also, 
as Hugh Gaitskell has recognized, be- 
cause the Charter constitutes the only 
hopeful international ideal for most na- 
tions of the present world, as well as a 
code of behavior which represents the 
maximum that anyone has a right to 
expect.” The way in which the Soviets 
have in turn exploited this ideal and this 
code in the Middle Eastern crisis should 
be a warning. 

The crisis of last fall demonstrated that 
the UN plays a legitimizing role of in 
the Charter,’ Review of Politics, January 1954 (Vol. 
16, No. 1), p. 3, and his articles in the New Republic, 
December 10 and 17, 1956 and January 7, 1957. 

™ See Walter Lippmann, New York Herald Tribune, 
February 2, 1957. 


% H. Gaitskell, The Challenge of Coexistence, Har- 
vard University Press, 1957. 
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creasing importance—at least negatively. 
The UN does not quite have the strength 
to initiate, but it has the authority to 
prevent certain things and to stop others, 
and it has enough moral force to legiti- 
mize what it endorses.” Consequently, 
actions (other than the construction of 
regional or functional organizations, or 
action aimed directly at the Soviet bloc) 
which are undertaken outside and with- 
out the imprimatur of the UN risk losing 
part of their value. The two London 
conferences over Suez last summer suf- 
fered somewhat from that risk. It is 
easy to show how shaky this interna- 
tional legitimacy is and to denounce “in- 
ternational majoritarianism”.” But every 
state today, however grudgingly, gropes 
for the former and wants the benefits of 
the latter. It was a majority which Eng- 
land and France were trying to get be- 
hind their (and Mr. Dulles’) scheme at 
the first London conference. When Mr. 
Dulles stated that “it is one thing for a 
nation to defy one or two nations but it 
is quite another thing to defy the sober 
and considered judgment of many na- 
tions”,” England and France approved, 
since the defiant nation, then, was 
Egypt. The Menzies mission did its best 
to impress Colonel Nasser with the im- 
portance of majority rule. In September 
and October, when England and France 
first began to lose that majority, then de- 
cided to go it alone, the fact that an over- 
whelming number of nations decided 
against them did influence their policy.” 
The legitimacy of the UN is bound to be 
fragile, given the political limitations and 


81 To prevent: In colonial affairs, certain policies of 
repression by western nations are ruled out by the fear 
of UN intervention. To stop: Cease-fires have been 
obtained regularly by the UN. To legitimize: The 
partition of Palestine in 1947-48 is the best example. 

8 For such criticisms see: ‘The Real Police Force,” 
Round Table, No. 186, March 1957, p. 103-106; or 
Lord Cherwell’s well-publicized speech (see A. Krock’'s 
column in the New York Times, April 24, 1957; or 
Louis J. Halle, ‘‘A Touch of Nausea,’’ New Republic, 
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inconsistencies imposed by a revolution- 
ary period, as well as such structural de- 
fects as the right of veto and the egali- 
tarian voting formula. But any kind of 
legitimacy in such a period is a blessing 
and a guide for future stabilization. 

No western nation can afford to define 
the national interest so narrowly that 
such an asset would be left to others. 
Nor can any western nation afford de- 
liberately to put the UN to a test which 
the organization will lose, so as to use 
this failure as a pretext for Charter viola- 
tions; for if this nation’s bold attempt 
should go wrong, it will be only too 
happy if there is an international mech- 
anism available to rescue it from the 
mess. “In an inflammable world, it is 
no mean achievement of international or- 
ganization to serve as a candle snuffer so 
as to minimize the necessity for relying 
upon an unreliable fire department”.” If 
there were no UN that could offer a UN 
Emergency Force to a suspicious Egypt, 
the alternative would be a clash between 
Soviet “volunteers” and Anglo-French 
“policemen”. The nations’ almost hys- 
terical emphasis on sovereignty explains 
both why the candle snuffer can do so 
little and why only an international or- 
ganization can be the candle snuffer. 
Anything else would smell of “interven- 
tion”, neo-colonialism, or gunboat diplo- 
macy. 

2. With these two opposed starting 
points, we can at least suggest certain 
lines of policy. No doubt, it is uncom- 
fortable for the west to have to live in 
two rather conflicting eras at the same 


January 21, 1957; or Max Beloff, ‘‘Suez and the 
British Conscience,’’ Commentator, April 1957. 

83 Speech by Mr. Dulles, New York Times, August 3, 
1956. 

* Sir Pierson Dixon's argument that ‘‘we felt con- 
fident that we should have the general support of the 
UN for what we are doing’ indicated a grudging 
acknowledgment of the legitimacy of the UN. 748th 
meeting of the Security Council, October 30, 1956. 

1. L. Claude, cited above, p. 242. 
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time: The traditional era of “power 
politics”, sovereignty, and unilateral ac- 
tion, which is still with us, and the 
emergent era of the “rule of law”, sym- 
bolized more by ideals than by acts. The 
Soviets have the advantage of living al- 
most exclusively in the first. The under- 
developed nations are carried by a “wave 
of the future” or “stream of history” 
which allows them to use quite naturally 
the principles and purposes of the Char- 
ter as a tool of national policy. The 
west has done the same thing in the cold 
war but finds it far more difficult with 
respect to the anti-colonial revolution; 
nevertheless, a way must be found to 
bridge the gap between the two eras. 

A first precept would be to avoid any 
head-on clash with the ideals which the 
west professes (and profits from). This 
involves, first of all, in cases where at- 
tempts at conciliation or peaceful change 
have failed, the duty to defend one’s in- 
terests by methods which are not inter- 
nationally regressive. The use of armed 
force, except for collective security, in 
self-defense and perhaps in circumstances 
as tragic as Israel’s position after years of 
encirclement and insecurity, is to be 
avoided. Israel itself has not brought 
lasting peace any nearer either by its 
former massive retaliatory raids or by 
last fall’s war. The case of England and 
France is even clearer. It could be shown 
quite persuasively that Colonel Nasser’s 
nationalization of an international public 
service accompanied by statements which 

86 See Mr. Pineau’s speech at the first London con- 
ference, New York Times, August 17, 1956; Thomas 
T. F. Huang, ‘‘Some International and Legal Aspects 
of the Suez Canal Question,’ American Journal of 
International Law, April 1957 (Vol. 51, No. 2); 
Georges Scelle, ‘‘La nationalisation du Canal de Suez 
et le droit international,’’ and Roger Linto, ‘‘l’affaire 
de Suez,’’ Annuaire Francais de Droit International, 
1956, p. 3-45; Professor Friedmann’s letter to the 
New York Times, December 8, 1956, p. 3; and Pro- 


fessor Pinto’s study in Le Monde, October 3, 1956, 


Pp. 3. 


81 See Khrostow Mostofi, ‘‘The Suez Dispute,”’ 
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expressed a will to use this service for 
national purposes and which presented 
the move as an act of retaliation was 
going against the direction which inter- 
national society is bound to take if com- 
plete disintegration is to be avoided.” 
Thus, England and France had a num- 
ber of perfectly “progressive” arguments. 
Legally, Egypt could exploit the letter of 
international law and invoke the narrow- 
est interpretation of rather ambiguous 
provisions,” but the western powers 
could resort to an interpretation in which 
the spirit and purposes of the law rather 
than the textual arguments served as 
criteria. In fact, a number of Asian and 
African nations did agree with the west- 
ern reasoning in the first London confer- 
ence.” If a special session of the UN 
Assembly had been summoned at the 
time instead of the Conference, as the 
British Labor Party had suggested, the 
west might have obtained the legitimiz- 
ing seal of the UN. However, this “pro- 
gressive” case was destroyed by the use 
of military force in circumstances that 
seemed to combine the perils of a plot 
and the imprudence of an improviza- 
tion. Such a move immediately provoked 
a clear opposition by Asia and Africa 
against the invaders—the very kind of 
alignment that threatens to wreck both 
the UN and the international politics of 
the west, and that had been miraculously 
avoided in the Suez crisis until then.” 
The only justification is that the waver- 
ing of Mr. Dulles seemed to shut out all 
Western Political Quarterly, March 1957 (Vol. 10, 
a Ethiopia, Iran, Pakistan and Japan. 

% This point is particularly well made in G. Wint 
and P. Calvocoressi, The Middle East Crisis, London, 
Penguin Books, 1957. The clumsy argumentation of 
England and France in the Security Council on Octo- 
ber 30 and 31 is criticized in ‘‘After the Cease-fire,’’ 
Round Table, December 1956, No. 185, p. 3-7; the fact 
that the intervention was presented as definitely not 
linked to the Suez nationalization issue, in particular, 


made it even easier for the Assembly to separate the 
various inter-connected problems. 
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the more subtle forms of pressure on 
Egypt. But perhaps Mr. Dulles would 
have been less anxious to stress “peace” 
so absolutely if there had been fewer 
war noises in Paris and London. The 
arsenal of coercion is rich enough for 
western states to find in it other weapons 
than bombers and tanks. 

Our precept also involves the duty to 
prevent situations in which a head-on 
clash between the Charter and western 
nations seems like a lesser evil. When- 
ever the UN is unable to provide ade- 
quate procedures of peaceful adjustment, 
or whenever the only possible decisions 
of the UN would conflict with western 
interests, other mechanisms must be 
tried. The UN as a set of procedures is 
not necessarily the best means toward 
the ideals for which these procedures 
stand. In such cases to avoid the UN 
altogether is far more respectable than 
the tactic which consists in finally bring- 
ing to the UN disputes which many 
previous attempts have failed to solve 
and which have reached such a tempera- 
ture that they can only explode in the 
faces of the UN Members. The UN 
should be a hospital, not a morgue. Nor 
can western policy-makers let it become 
a force which would weaken or increase 
the weaknesses of the west in world af- 
fairs.” A second precept would be to 
use the UN in such a way that UN 
ideals and western interests would be 
brought together without too much 
strain. This involves, first of all, the 
need to strengthen as much as possible 
those very alarm bells and mechanisms 
whose weaknesses we have deplored in 


Similarly, if all procedures of adjustment fail and 
conciliation seems to lead nowhere, a fatal clash can 
still be averted if western nations are ready to defend 
their interests through all methods of pressure short of 
war; see Anthony Nutting’s argument in the New York 
Herald Tribune, January 18, 1957. 

Mr. Pearson has made excellent suggestions to 
that effect, and even though the danger of preparing 
once more for the previous explosions is strong, there 
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the beginning. The more fragile the 
status quo and the smaller the chance of 
peaceful adjustment, the more necessary 
it becomes to repair the institutional defi- 
ciencies described last year by the Secre- 
tary-General and to equip the Assembly 
with devices which will allow it, should 
the crisis recur, to react more smoothly 
instead of staggering “from crisis to crisis 
improvising in haste”.” 

Our precept involves, secondly, the 
need at least to try to find ways in which 
the UN could play a more active role in 
efforts toward peaceful change. The hope 
is dim, as recent failures in Kashmir 
have confirmed. However, attempts at 
substituting small negotiating bodies for 
unruly parliamentary debates or at restor- 
ing the League of Nations system of 
rapporteurs might be fruitful.” As the 
Assembly works now, it is far more capa- 
ble of creating subsidiary organs than of 
providing conciliation, and it would be 
good to use more of the former in order 
to gain more of the latter. 

Our precept also requires a thorough 
effort at leadership by western nations in 
the UN in order to obtain the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority for proposals 
which are in the interest of the west. 
The crisis of last fall has shown that only 
such political leadership can produce re- 
sults. For a great power such as the 
United States to “leave to the UN” mat- 
ters of great concern to itself or to its 
allies is a mistake, whenever it means 
that this great power has no policy of its 
own to propose to the UN. Abandoned 
without such leadership to the free play 
of voting blocs, the Assembly will in- 


is more need for supervisory mechanisms than for col- 
lective security planning. Mr. Pearson brings us back 
to the idea that states should earmark contingents for 
UN use. 

% See Ahmed S. Bokhari, ‘‘Parliaments, Priests and 
Prophets,’’ Foreign Affairs, April 1957 (Vol. 35, 
No. 3), p. 405. See also Canada and the UN, Carne- 
gie Endowment for International Peace, 1956, Chap. 6. 
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evitably tend to pass the buck to the 
Secretary-General, and no civil servant, 
national or international, however subtle 
and dedicated, will ever tend to take bold 
initiatives in a political vacuum. Mr. 
Acheson has wisely reminded us that in 
the minds of the authors of the “Unit- 
ing for Peace” resolution, the Assembly 
was supposed to execute, not to frame, 
policy.” Such leadership should imply 
a will to refuse excessive dilution of vital 
proposals for the sake of getting a text 
on the books, and a readiness to take 
matters out of the UN if necessary (as 
last February). The alternative to a 
“bloc veto” in the Assembly does not 
have to be a weak compromise where 
important interests are lost and only 
sponsors gained. Western nations have 
enough voting power of their own to 
block any proposals that would conflict 
with their policies; chess can be played 
by more than one group. In the long 
run no non-communist member of the 
UN has anything to gain either by re- 
fusing institutional improvements or by 
opposing efforts at coping with the prob- 
lem of change in areas where the status 
juris has all the marks of a powder keg. 

Our precept means, finally, that such 
leadership must not only be exerted with- 
in the UN but must also be extended 
outside of the UN. Precisely because 
many factors in world affairs are beyond 
the control of the organization, and be- 
cause it is not a world government with 
an executive branch entrusted to the Sec- 
retary-General (even though the Assem- 
bly tries to act as a legislature), the 
Members of the UN have the duty to 
supplement and not just to echo the calls 
of the UN for peaceful adjustment. This 
is another major lesson of the crisis. 

% ‘Foreign Policy and Presidential Moralism,’’ The 


Reporter, May 2, 1957, Pp. 10-14. 
% For a discussion of the issue, see H. Gaitskell, 


To sum up, the tragic events of Hun- 
gary have confirmed the powerlessness 
of the UN in the zone under Soviet 
control; there, a change of the status quo 
cannot be obtained by the UN and it is 
anyhow hard to see how other mecha- 
nisms can obtain it at a price acceptable 
to the west.” In the Middle East a 
general settlement satisfactory to all par- 
ties was and still is probably impossible 
either in or outside the UN; but no ef- 
forts were made at all. A considerable 
“intermediary” improvement was proba- 
bly far less impossible; but it was not 
achieved. Diplomatic efforts that might 
have been aimed at a settlement will 
have to be devoted instead to a consoli- 
dation and improvement of the status 
quo. Because of the very limitations and 
inequities revealed by the crisis it is not 
possible to expect the UN itself to con- 
tribute much in the future to a settlement 
of the more explosive Middle Eastern 
issues. This imposes upon the statesmen 
of the west the triple duty to see that 
such a settlement be attempted within or 
outside the UN by all means compatible 
with the Charter; to avoid moves and 
maneuvers that imperil the principles 
upon which the UN rests; and to 
strengthen those UN techniques whose 
purpose it is to postpone or to limit ex- 
plosions until a deeper settlement has 
been achieved. 

Already the Middle East in the UN 
has become disturbingly similar to the 
Turkish question in the Concert of Eu- 
rope. There too, the main powers of the 
world had for years agreed only on the 
maintenance of the status quo and on the 
need to prevent the peoples of the area 
cited above, and Z. K. Brzezinski, ‘‘U.S. foreign policy 


in East Central Europe,’’ Journal of International Af- 
fairs, 1957 (Vol. XI, No. 1), p. 60-71. 
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from disturbing peace by trying to settle 
their own fate violently. When the 
hands-off policy of the big powers dis- 
appeared and when the nationalities so 
long contained began to lift the lid and 
to exploit their guardians’ rivalries, the 
first world war put an end to the game. 
The Concert was institutionally and po- 
litically too weak to prevent the catas- 
trophe. A war temporarily averted or 
repressed is not a world restored—it 
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might simply mean a bigger blast pre- 
pared. 

Thus Sisyphus has survived the ava- 
lanche. He will have to stay on the job. 
To be sure, if other mortals do not come 
to help him, his rock will never remain 
on top of the mountain and the next 
landslide might crush him. But if he 
does not try again, however clumsily, 
with their help, the gods of war and 
want will have won a remarkable victory. 
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The double crisis we witnessed last 
autumn dates back to six months ago, 
yet it may already be possible to outline 
a schematic picture of its repercussions 
on the international organizations in 
Europe. I shall describe neither the struc- 
tures of these organizations nor the way 
they work, but, rather, the political con- 
text, which alone permits us to evaluate 
their potential for action and influence 
on the European scene. This paper will 
therefore deal first with the immediate 
consequences of the Budapest massacres 
and with the unsuccessful enterprise of 
the Anglo-French forces in Suez. It will 
then try to evaluate the present political 
motivations of the French, British, and 
German policies, and this will lead to an 
examination of the political decay of 
both NATO in Europe and the Western 
European Union. A cursory glance at 
what is usually called the European par- 
liaments—already in existence or in the 
process of being created—will lead us 
to conclusions in which the Algerian 
question and the question of German re- 
unification will figure more predomi- 
nantly than international organizations 
whose juridical future seems more cer- 
tain than their political effectiveness. 

Before going into the system of west- 
ern European organization and its weak- 
nesses, it is necessary to point out to what 
extent the autumn of 1956 witnessed the 
climax of the crisis of the attempted So- 
viet organization in eastern Europe. This 
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crisis, notwithstanding what has often 
been affirmed, did not start with Stalin’s 
death, but with the Yugoslav affair in 
1948. In order to understand fully the 
reasons behind the crisis, one must be 
aware of a fundamental factor: Whereas 
until 1944 the international communist 
movement was composed of a party iden- 
tifying itself with a single powerful state 
and of other parties struggling against 
the structures of their respective states, 
the present situation reflects the new 
problem of relations between commu- 
nist states—or between communist par- 
ties several of which control national 
states. Even if the Soviet Union had not 
tried to push the economic exploitation 
of its new satellites to the maximum, two 
series of difficulties would inevitably have 
occurred: 1) Would all the other com- 
munist countries have to apply the same 
internal political policy (rhythm of struc- 
tural reform, absolute priority of indus- 
trialization as in the Soviet Union, 
etc. . . . )? 2) Could they carry on 
direct relationships among themselves 
and a foreign policy which did not de- 
rive solely from that of the Soviet 
Union? Could the various communist 
states have divergent national interests? 
During the period of the Comintern the 
strictest discipline could be applied, stem- 
ming from the fiction that one was deal- 
ing with an International of parties in 
which no state intervened. Let us recall 
the 1928 statute: 


Program of the French Fondation Nationale des 
Sciences Politiques. 











The Communist International is the 
organization of the Communist parties of 
different countries in one unique world 
Communist party. . . . The Executive 
Committee gives directives to all sections 
of the International and controls their 
activities. . . . Every executive post in 
the party belongs not to the incumbent 
of that post, but to the International as 
a whole. 


It was not only the dissolution of the 
Comintern and the tactic of the national 
fronts which destroyed this structure. 
When, in the summer of 1947, divergen- 
cies occurred in the party-line of the 
various communist parties—among others 
in France and Italy—the new organ 
created to win back control was not a 
centralized one. The resolution announc- 
ing the birth of the Cominform, pub- 
lished on October 5, 1947, speaks in fact 
of “the necessity for an exchange of ex- 
periences and for a coordination freely 
granted by the interested parties”. Al- 
ready in January 1948 Stalin was aware 
that Tito acted not only as a party leader, 
but also as a head of state. The resolu- 
tion of excommunication of June 28 
stated that “the Yugoslav leaders have 
begun to identify the foreign policy of 
the Soviet Union with that of the im- 
perialist powers and behave towards the 
Soviet Union as toward bourgeois states”. 
The reconciliation between the new So- 
viet leaders and the Yugoslavs, attempted 
as early as 1953 and proclaimed by a visit 
to Belgrade in June 1955, resulted on 
June 20, 1956, after the dissolution of the 
Cominform and somewhat before the be- 
ginning of the Polish and Hungarian 
uprisings, in two common declarations, 
made after a visit to Moscow of the Bel- 
grade leaders: One deals with the rela- 
tionships between the two communist 
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parties; the other, between the two states. 
The distinction was important but did 
not solve the problem of the organiza- 
tion of sovietized Europe. This was seen 
first in Poland, where Gomulka’s na- 
tional communism won a limited but 
definite success, then in Hungary, where 
refusal to accept the Polish formula soon 
enough led to a revolution and to a ruth- 
less repression. But even this repression 
stamped the successors of Stalin with de- 
feat in their search for a system of or- 
ganization in their Europe which could 
make of the various states something 
other than zones of Soviet occupation. 

Even repressed, the Hungarian revolu- 
tion constituted a major defeat for the 
Soviet Union. Paradoxically, it has not 
reinforced the western camp. We had 
to witness, powerless, the subjection of 
Budapest. Admittedly, no undue impor- 
tance had been attached to the American 
electoral slogan of 1952. The “roll-back” 
was known to be a simple formula, at 
most the expression of a more belligerent 
state of mind than the containment 
policy of the five preceding years. But 
no one was fully, vividly aware of what 
the situation was on a world-wide scale: 
a tacit modus vivendi, born from the 
fear of a general war, which attributed to 
each of the two powers spheres of influ- 
ence in which the other was compelled 
(not by written agreement of course, but 
nonetheless just as effectively) not to in- 
tervene. The Europeans found it difficult 
to admit that the only way to safeguard 
the peace was by allowing the Hun- 
garians to be massacred. 

This realization affected German pub- 
lic opinion even more than either the 
French or the British. Germany has a 
more direct interest in the alterations 
which occur on the other side of what 
the Soviet tanks have in fact made an 
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iron curtain. This curtain borders the 
whole eastern frontier of the German 
Federal Republic, and beyond that iron 
curtain is still Germany. Nine million 
Hungarians have, in spite of everything, 
succeeded in rebelling. The seventeen 
million Germans under the Walter UIl- 
richt regime did not make a move. Since 
June 17, 1953, when the Russian tanks 
intervened for the first time against a 
workers’ revolt in one of the satellites, 
order has reigned in the Democratic Re- 
public. But what would happen if dis- 
turbances occurred causing a new Soviet 
intervention? The answer is as simple 
as tragic: the result would be the most 
formidable risk of a world war that one 
has seen since the end of the last one. As 
a matter of fact, the temptation for the 
west and especially for the west Germans 
to intervene to stop the massacre of their 
“separated brothers”, would this time be 
overwhelming, because it would be com- 
ing from a normal feeling of solidarity 
which would probably win over any po- 
litical wisdom. The German leaders are 
fully aware of this danger and have done 
everything in their power to avoid inci- 
dents and hold back the impassioned. 
This policy of caution and wisdom of 
the Federal government during the Hun- 
garian crisis and since (among others in 
the tripartite negotiation of American 
supply of wheat to Gomulka’s Poland) 
has had a double repercussion on Euro- 
pean affairs. Chancellor Adenauer has 
always stated to his compatriots that 
the road to German reunification lies 
through an integrated Europe. To those 
who could not believe such a paradox, 
the answer was that only through the 
strength of a united Europe would the 
Russians be brought to a more concilia- 
tory position. In fact, for the last six 
years the Chancellor has not ceased to 


speak in terms of pressure politics, even 
though he finally told the Soviet leaders, 
during his trip to Moscow in the autumn 
of 1955, that he had never thought of 
such a policy. It has become clear today 
that no pressure would be effective, since 
the west has shown that it would do 
everything possible not to intervene di- 
rectly beyond the iron curtain in Europe. 
From this stems the view, which seems 
obvious to us but is still highly contro- 
versial, that European integration should 
even less than before be considered as a 
pathway to German reunification. All 
that one can try to demonstrate is that 
integration does not make reunification 
any less possible than it would seem to 
be in any case at present. But one can- 
not deny the opposite idea, that is that 
too close an integration takes away any 
chance of negotiation with the east on 
the subject of reunification. If one wishes 
an example of the embarrassment in 
which the German partners find them- 
selves in the Common Market, one has 
but to read the resolution annexed to the 
Treaty dealing with the situation on east 
Germany: the first paragraph reads that 
east Germany is a part of the internal 
market of Germany and does not offer 
any particular problems, whereas the two 
other paragraphs state in very vague 
terms the manner in which the problems 
could be resolved which might arise for 
the five other partners as a result of 
exchanges between the two Germanys, 
and for the Federal Republic as a result 
of exchanges between the five and the 
German Democratic Republic. 

The other repercussion has been felt 
in the field of rearmament. I shall come 
back to military problems. Two argu- 
ments had been presented to make the 
Germans accept the burden of arma- 
ments: the danger of Soviet aggression 
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and the necessity to be strong in order 
to be able to negotiate with the Soviet 
Union. Both arguments have lost much 
of their strength. The Polish crisis and 
the Hungarian tragedy have shown that 
the Soviet Union not only could no 
longer count on the military support of 
its satellites but was even obliged to place 
them under an occupation force which 
weakened her own potential. Even aside 
from any “atomic umbrellas”, can one 
then think of an attack on the west from 
an army whose rear forces are so inse- 
cure? As for the argument that nego- 
tiation is possible only if one is strong 
militarily, it seems to fall down at the 
same time as the policy of pressure poli- 
tics. An aggressive diplomacy supported 
by military power is feasible only when 
there is an implicit threat. Since last 
November, no such threat will be taken 
very seriously by the Soviets. 

The Anglo-French intervention in 


Egypt has provoked a crisis in the west 
as serious as that of the Hungarian revo- 


lution in the Soviet bloc. The conse- 
quences of this crisis have been even 
more serious for the development of Eu- 
ropean organizations. In order not to 
dwell on a subject a long time after its 
occurrence, I will merely cite what I 
wrote in the periodical La Croix on No- 
vember 12, 1956: 

“. .. It is probably too soon to tabu- 
late the political outtome of the Anglo- 
French initiative. But one can already 

make a number of allegations, the total 
of which hardly seem encouraging. 
“Arguments answering foreign critics 
are not lacking: American diplomacy, 
shifting and full of contradictions, has 
torpedoed the Anglo-French project of 
internationalization of the Canal, encour- 
aged Nasser, and forced Israel to prepare 
for the day when the Arab armies, 


equipped with Russo-American arms, 
would invade her by concerted action. 
For a number of years France has been 
asked to show proof of her understand- 
ing toward all national movements, be 
they in Africa or in the Saar, to admit 
in others the notion of national senti- 
ment, while herself making in European 
unification an abstraction of such old- 
fashioned and outdated ideas. The UN 
Charter was written in 1945 based on the 
old conception of a directorship of great 
powers. Since the founders admitted that 
none of the Five could be subjected to 
the will of the majority, why should 
France accept what the other of the Five 
did not? For the past twenty years, the 
aggressor has won in spite of all moral 
condemnations of “world public opin- 
ion”: Manchuria, Ethiopia, Australia, 
Finland, Czechoslovakia, and _ today, 
Hungary. What good did it do for the 
victims to have in their favor both law 
and general sympathy? And what has 
become of the principle of non-interven- 
tion during the Spanish civil war? 

“But when all this has been said, other 
considerations need to be examined. 
When one has been in the habit of be- 
having according to the principles of 
international law, it is difficult to explain 
a change of behavior, just as in a class- 
room the good pupil who begins to mis- 
behave seems far more guilty than the 
lazy student who misbehaves chronically. 
The ultimatum to Nasser was incredibly 
clumsy (“You are attacked. In order to 
reestablish the peace, we shall fall upon 
you”); a majority of 64 against 5 con- 
demned us; and the operation was really 
carried out without even the slightest 
diplomatic precautionary measures! It 
would not be so serious if for the past 
nine years, our foreign policy had not 
been carried on with the end in view of 
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reinforcing the Atlantic alliance and cre- 
ating a strong and united Europe. Have 
those who call themselves the champions 
of a united Europe with a common for- 
eign policy been aware of the fact that 
the other members of the Coal and Steel 
Community disapproved of the Anglo- 
French action? It is more than likely 
that the European idea will not become 
stronger in Italy or in Germany, due to 
the blow it has just received. The wave 
of anti-Americanism which is sweeping 
over France must not make us forget 
that it is we, in the Atlantic community, 
who were the seekers and not the United 
States; that, for the past ten years, they 
have (and this is a euphemism) helped 
us at least as much as we have helped 
them. Let us take note to what degree 
anti-Americanism has been moving to the 
right. It is sometimes those who had 
an absolute fetish for an identical opin- 
ion to that expressed by the United States 
who now seem to attack the United 
States with the most vigor...” 


Let us immediately point out that, in 
the past six months, American diplomacy 
has done very little to appease this anti- 
American feeling, by never once among 
other things, ceasing to concede to Nas- 
ser. The United States exerted a vigorous 
and ruthless pressure on Great Britain, 
France, and on Israel. Then why not on 
Egypt? The answer is as simple as it 
may seem shocking: that is, that one can 
afford to be uncouth towards those on 
whose allegiance one can count, whereas 
one has to be far more careful with those 
who might switch to the other side. 
Great Britain and France may accumu- 
late ill-feelings towards the United States. 
Whether it be for economic or political 
reasons, they could never threaten the 
United States with changing blocs with- 
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out renouncing their standard of living 
and their rejection of communism. Egypt, 
on the other hand, can play her hard- 
ships and her ideological uncertainty for 
blackmail purposes. It is therefore logi- 
cal, though not particularly savory or 
morally pleasant, for American diplo- 
macy to use the whip with her friends 
and sugar with her potential enemies. 
Is it surprising under such conditions 
that the anti-governmental reactions over 
Suez have quieted down in Great Britain 
and never became very vociferous in 
France? A new type of solidarity has 
developed between these two countries 
which can no longer be called the “En- 
tente Cordiale”, but, rather, the “Entente 
Nostalgique” and which was extremely 
well described by a cartoon in the satiri- 
cal weekly Le Canard Enchainé at the 
time of Queen Elizabeth’s visit to Paris. 
In a cage, on which leans a trainer who 
has the features of President Eisenhower, 
are locked up a decrepit old lion and a 
skinny plucked rooster: “Do you remem- 
ber Waterloo”?, said the lion. “Yes, 
those were the good old days”! answered 
the rooster. It must be understood that 
the current bond between these two he- 
reditary enemies and allies is both purely 
sentimental and extremely powerful. The 
British White Paper, to which I shall 
refer later, constitutes a veritable declara- 
tion of neo-insularism while French pol- 
icy, on its side, continues to favor the 
Europe of the Six. Yet it is no mere 
accident that there is suddenly new talk 
of a tunnel under the Channel. The 
greeting which the French population 
extended to the royal couple did not 
stem solely from warmth of feeling for 
Elizabeth and Philip, nor from gladness 
to have, due to this visit, a chance for 
celebration and merrymaking. It was 
also due to real feelings towards a great 














country from which one had nothing to 
seek (unlike the United States), and 
about which one had nothing to distrust 
(unlike Germany). From Suez to the 
royal visit, Anglo-French policy has done 
little to enhance the prestige and institu- 
tions of continental Europe. It is never- 
theless true that certain Frenchmen have 
been so conscious of their national weak- 
ness that the idea of a strong, united 
Europe appeals to them far more now 
than it did before the ill-favored enter- 
prise in Suez. The question that remains 
outstanding is: Are the common inter- 
ests of the European countries strong 
enough to overcome their divergent 
ones? 

Today the United States and the So- 
viet Union find themselves in a relatively 
privileged moral position in comparison 
with France and Great Britain: there is 
an identification for the former between 
the expansion of national power and the 
success of the values which they wish to 
see triumph, whereas for the latter a 
sensitive discrepancy often exists between 
the maintenance of their influence, of 
their independence, and of their possibil- 
ity for action on the one hand and their 
ideologies on the other. The British 
uneasiness over Cyprus and the distress 
of so many French consciences over the 
Algerian tragedy are manifestations of 
this state of being, whereas, for the 
United States, economic domination is 
viewed as perfectly compatible with the 
expansion of a way of life considered as 
a good in itself and whereas, for Mr. 
Krushchev, the happiness of the Hun- 
garian people, by definition, could not lie 
outside of the Socialist-Marxist-Leninist 
path. When speaking of Great Britain 
or of France it becomes obvious how 
impossible it is to make a single defini- 
tion of the national interest, as, at each 
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moment, there arise divergent interests 
among which one must arbitrate. This 
arbitration is nothing else than the gov- 
ernmental policy—when it exists. In 
London, after the Suez fiasco, it was put 
into effect most clearly: Great Britain 
wished to remain or to become again one 
of the super-powers, which implied a 
definitive renunciation of European in- 
tegration and the manufacture of H 
bombs even to the point of running the 
risk of upsetting the precarious economic 
balance and prosperity, and this at a time 
when dependency on the United States 
seemed greater than ever. 

In Paris, on the other hand, no real 
choice has as yet been made and there is 
a groping to combine many contradic- 
tory policies, even though each in itself 
can be defended: prestige aud military 
power in North Africa and the Middle 
East, yet with cooperative bonds with 
Tunisia and Morocco; liberalism and 
traditional comprehension of the ideas of 
the Bandung nations, with the mainte- 
nance of an old-fashioned type of French 
presence in more than one place; Euro- 
pean integration, yet unwillingness to 
give up an overseas policy which seri- 
ously handicaps French power in com- 
petitive Europe; Eurafrica, but the other 
European countries have no right to look 
at France’s North African policy; a 
united front against the East, yet revul- 
sion against thinking of international 
diplomacy in global terms. The tremen- 
dous difficulty of the choices to be made 
explains these incertitudes. Yet one must 
see their consequences; they lead to the 
acceptance of the principle and even of 
the juridical framework of international 
organizations such as the Common Mar- 
ket and Euratom; yet, at the same time, 
there is sometimes an unwillingness to 
face the full implications of such steps. 
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While Mr. Mollet argues for the Com- 
mon Market, his government, in order 
to defend the franc and reestablish the 
balance-sheet, takes measures which are 
in complete contradiction to the spirit of 
the Treaty which he hopes to get ratified. 
This is no machiavelian tactic, but mere- 
ly the expression of a fundamental con- 
tradiction between the “African” wishes 
and the “European” wishes of the ma- 
jority. 

On the German side, things are no 
longer easy. It is true that the majority 
of the population and its leaders seem to 
have acquired a “Swiss” mentality. They 
congratulate themselves when they see 
the Federal Republic keeping out of the 
major conflicts such as the Suez crisis, 
when they notice that exports and in- 
ternal prosperity seem to go quite well 
with an absence of military prestige and 
a policy toward world politics. But there 
nevertheless remains the difficult recon- 
ciliation between European integration 
and the possibility of reunification. There 
also remains the questions of the army 
and of rearmament which never cease to 
complicate issues, largely due to Ger- 
many’s partners in the Western Euro- 
pean Union and NATO. I shall not go 
into the overwhelming problem of Ger- 
man rearmament. Suffice it to say that, 
from an internal point of view, it was 
necessary to modify the fundamental law 
of the Federal Republic in order to make 
rearmament legally feasible. This was 
done only in March 1956. Today, the 
German Constitution, from the military 
point of view, is among the most “civil- 
ian” in existence. Conscientious objection 
is explicitly permitted and the civil serv- 
ice has nothing to do with the army. 
The Parliamentary Commission for De- 
fense has the powers of a committee of 
enquiry. It even has the right to work 








between two legislature sessions. For the 
protection of fundamental rights and for 
the application of parliamentary rights, 
Parliament must appoint a commissioner 
to the army. Recruitment began early 
in 1957 in the perspective of a twelve- 
months’ training period which is shorter 
than NATO norms. The draftees pre- 
sent themselves without enthusiasm. If 
conscientious objectors are rare, it is be- 
cause no one believes in the possibility of 
a total war in which one would have to 
use one’s weapons; neither is there any 
belief in a limited war, Germany not 
having any territories outside of Europe. 
The Minister of Defense also thinks that 
the era of heavy ground-forces is over 
and is in no hurry to put into effect the 
military units which the Constitution put 
in his control in time of peace. In case 
of war, or in periods of emergency, it is 
the Chancellor himself who is respon- 
sible for the maintenance of the army. 
The appointment of a German general 
at Fontainbleau, even before the exist- 
ence of a German army, seems to have 
been for the purpose, for the allies and 
for the Chancellor, of flattering the Ger- 
mans and of talking them into a more 
positive attitude towards rearmament, a 
result which does not seem forthcoming. 

This situation can be traced to a deep 
feeling of uneasiness in Germany which 
has spread not only among the general 
public. This is due first of all to the 
question of rearmament. Does one need 
atomic weapons? We are fully aware of 
the responding statements of a number 
of German scientists on this subject. 
Neither the Chancellor, not his ebullient 
Minister of Defense, Franz-Josef Strauss, 
wish to turn their country, as Mr. Mac- 
Millan has his, into a member of the 
club of H bomb exploders. The only 


question is whether atomic armament re- 
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duces the danger of war. For, and this 
is a fundamental fact, the Germans, like 
all the other Europeans, can no longer 
reason the way they did two decades 
ago or the way the two superpowers still 
sometimes reason today: “If there is a 
war, will we win it”? The popular re- 
action is rather: “If there is another war, 
it does not matter to me who wins it as 
I am sure not to witness the aftermath”. 
To which the German government 
would answer, if it could speak freely 
and strongly criticize its allies: “Exactly, 
the question is one of not offering the 
Russians the temptation of a vacuum, 
which always creates conflicts. In which 
case, who will fill the vacuum, if not the 
German forces, since the French are in 
Algeria, the English are leaving and the 
Americans will probably not stay for- 
ever”? 

The Western European Union is in 
fact dying. A little over two years after 
it had given the necessary guarantee to 
permit French ratification of the Paris 
Agreements, the British government, in 
accordance with the choices we have in- 
dicated above, announced the end of the 
compulsory military service and the re- 
duction of ground and air forces on the 
Continent. Even before the publication 
of the White Paper on April 6, the Coun- 
cil of WEU, after a rather strained ses- 
sion, had authorized Great Britain, on 
March 18, to put into effect for the fiscal 
year 1957-1958 half of the reductions she 
had previously envisaged. It was quite 
clear that any further reductions had to 
be approved by WEU after an examina- 
tion by NATO of the total problem of 
military resources in the Atlantic alli- 
ance. However, the situation was no less 
clear: the British government considered 
that it had national demands which were 
far stronger than its duties of solidarity 


towards the seven or the fifteen other 
members. France was in a weak bar- 
gaining position, the Algerian demands 
making her unable, on her side, to ful- 
fill her commitments to WEU and 
NATO. Germany found herself in a 
rather strange situation. On the one hand, 
the British attitude allowed her in the 
short run complete liberty of action. 
How, for one thing, could one maintain 
for long the clause in the Paris Agree- 
ments forbidding the Federal Republic 
to own atomic weapons if the other sig- 
natories did not adhere to their commit- 
ments? But, on the other hand, the 
Federal government found itself psycho- 
logically embarrassed. It knows that 
French and British confidence will last 
only so long as Germany does not have 
a dominating position and so long as she 
is sufficiently tied to make her unable to 
slide towards a new Rapallo. What 
should west Germany do? If the Fed- 
eral Republic maintains a slowed up re- 
armament, she will be reproached for 
not keeping up with her pledges and for 
preferring economic competition with 
her allies to military support against a 
potential adversary. If she speeds up her 
rearmament, particularly with atomic 
weapons, she will be condemned for her 
desire for power and hegemony, even, 
perhaps, for militarism. From all this 
stems her very understandable hesita- 
tions. 

If at WEU the period when talk 
centered on an armaments pool seems 
distant (the only armaments pool for 
which concrete negotiations have taken 
place has been a Franco-German one, a - 
fact of no small importance), the situa- 
tion in NATO is not any better. Granted 
that the Treaty of April 4, 1949 is still 
in effect, the organization which has 
evolved from it—a heavy and complex 
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one—is becoming more and more a 
superstructure of headquarters without 
any troops. It has been suggested from 
many quarters that a revival be made 
founded on Article 2, that is, on eco- 
nomic cooperation. But here American 
reservations are very strong, partly be- 
cause it is doubted that NATO can 
be substituted for OEEC, GATT, or 
bilateral agreements and because the 
strengthening of “white” solidarity 
might have rather unpleasant effects 
on the Bandung countries, especially 
after Suez. It may thus be surmised 
that the crisis in NATO paralleled with 
that in WEU will become even worse, 
because the strategic conceptions of the 
two organizations, half secret, half pub- 
lic, are not very precise. 

I cannot go into, in this paper, the 
problems besetting OEEC and EPU, 
which, except indirectly, are not reflec- 
tions of the events of autumn 1956: the 
German surpluses and the French deficit 
have causes that date back much farther. 
On the other hand, I must stress to what 
degree the Consultative Assembly of the 
Council of Europe was overwhelmed by 
the seriousness of these events. What 
could it do except discuss, without the 
least chance of seeing that discussion fol- 
lowed by public opinion? Not that the 
work of the Council is to be totally dis- 
missed, especially on the more a-political 
problems;’ neither is it true that the po- 
litical climate in the Maison de l'Europe 
in Strasbourg is not favorable for an 
understanding by each delegate of the 
problems of other countries. But what a 
feeling of powerlessness before both the 
Budapest massacres and the Franco- 
English decision which went against 
what the majority of the delegates con- 
sidered as right and good! 


Looking at the other side of the pic- 
ture, I would like to stress a rather curi- 
ous fact concerning the ECSC Assembly, 
and indicate how a supra-national parlia- 
ment with concrete tasks can show itself 
stronger in the face of a crisis than an 
organization based solely on ideology. 
We all know what occurred at the meet- 
ing of the General Council of the So- 
cialist International held in Copenhagen. 
On December 3, 1956 we were told that 
it had adopted a resolution strongly con- 
demning the Egyptian expedition. This 
resolution had been proposed by the dele- 
gation representing the British Labor 
Party, after the French delegation had 
left in protest. Mr. Pierre Commin, Sec- 
retary-General of the SFIO, stated that 


. it is neither in the tradition, nor in 
the state of mind which existed when 
the International was reconstituted, to 
make resolutions when there exist strong 
divergences among its members”, where- 
as Mr. Hugh Gaitskell stressed that for 
the Laborites, the problems discussed 
“were too close to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of socialism to be settled in any 
other way than by a public and un- 
equivocal stand. 


In fact, cooperation between the social- 
its parties in different countries is not 
solely, perhaps even is not primarily, af- 
fected through the intermediary of the 
International. The fact is that not only 
intergovernmental institutions have been 
created within the framework of Euro- 
pean politics. Within the Consultative 
Assembly of the Council of Europe and 
the Assembly of the European Coal and 
Steel Community, international group- 
ings have sprung up according to politi- 
cal convictions. In the Council of Europe, 
the Socialist group is presided over by 


1See the brochure The Council of Europe recently published by the bureau of information of that body. 
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an English Laborite, Mr. Edwards. One 
cannot say, though, that these groups 
play a predominate role in the Assembly. 
During a press conference held on July 
18, 1956, Mr. Fernand Dehousse, Socialist 
President of the Assembly, declared on 
the subject of membership in the com- 
missions : 


This problem is not discussed here be- 
cause the political groupings are not yet 
strong enough—it is up to the discretion 
of each. And what is the result? The 
Liberals sign up for the Economic Com- 
mission, whereas the Socialists and Social 
Democrats sign up for the Social Com- 
mission. One day, when the political 
groupings really reflect something as in 
the ECSC, the political groupings them- 
selves will have to determine the mem- 
bership on the commissions. 


In the ECSC Assembly, it was thought 
more opportune to establish the com- 
missions in accordance with the supra- 
national character of the institution, 
taking into account principally political 
tendencies. On June 16, 1953, the Com- 
mon Assembly added to its list of rules 
a clause defining and permitting the 
setting up of political groups. These 
steps led to the creation of three groups: 
the Christian-Democrat, the Socialist and 
the Liberal. The Assembly decided to 
provide them with the necessary funds 
for their activities. These funds entail 
a fixed allocation plus a variable one ac- 
cording to the size of the membership of 
each group. For the fiscal year 1956-1957, 
each receives a fixed sum of 300,000 Bel- 
gian francs plus 23,000 Belgian francs 
per member affiliated with the group. 
Furthermore, office space has been given 
to commission members in the Secre- 
tariat building of the Assembly at Lux- 
embourg. 








In the early part of 1957, the Socialist 
group, which comprised 20 members 
(from a total of 78 in the Assembly) and 
which has been presided over by the Bel- 
gian Henri Fayat (successor to Mr. Guy 
Mollet) since March 1956, could be satis- 
fied with the cohesion of its endeavors. 
As a matter of fact, in most of the essen- 
tial questions, this group took a single, 
united position before the General As- 
sembly and before the commissions. 
Whereas the secretariat for the group 
limited itself to the handling of admin- 
istrative questions, the technical exami- 
nation of problems was handled by 
working parties (economic and social af- 
fairs, juridical affairs) and sub-commis- 
sions of the group (coal policy, cartels, 
transportation). The political decisions 
were taken in plenary sessions of the 
group, the defense of the positions 
adopted being safe-guarded on the out- 
side by spokesmen designed for that pur- 
pose. Another success of the Socialist 
group has been the “Conference of So- 
cialist Parties of ECSC” which met in 
Luxembourg on February 26-27, 1957. 
Thus the “denationalization” of the dele- 
gates allowed them to overcome the pit- 
falls of Copenhagen. 

We know that the ECSC Assembly 
will disappear once Euratom and the 
Common Market are ratified. What will 
be the role of the new assembly? Every- 
thing will depend on the answer to a 
single question: do we want a political 
organization with the power of decision- 
making? If the answer is a negative 
one, we shall witness more and more the 
absurd situation of allowing governments 
to elaborate divergent policies—interna- 
tional, economic, social, African—while 
at the same time taking away their 
means to carry on an independent policy. 
If, on the other hand, we are inclined 
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toward a political community, it will be 
necessary to ask what common policy 
should be proposed. It is this aspect 
which I would like to consider in con- 
clusion, in the perspective of the inter- 
national developments which have fol- 
lowed the autumn crisis. 

Perhaps some day the countries of Eu- 
rope will have common institutions from 
which will develop common policies. It 
would, however, be a mistake to believe 
that those institutions could emerge 
without at least a common political view- 
point among the interested countries. In 
respect to what is such communality 
found today? As far as the Soviet Union 
is concerned, there are scarcely any 
longer any divergencies. Neither neu- 
tralism, nor an aggressive policy, but 
prudent assistance to Gomulkaism—that 
would sum it up. But a double difficulty 
arises: the profound incomprehension 
among other countries of the really 
tragic aspect of the division of Germany 
and the quasi-impossibility of defining 
an attitude toward the “uncommitted” 
countries, especially in the Near East. In 
theory, everyone is agreed not to permit 
the “third world” to fall into the Soviet 
camp. But the Federal Republic and 
Italy do not have, and cannot have, the 
same position today toward the Arab 
countries as do Great Britain and France. 

France in particular has been almost 
completely absorbed by the Algerian 
drama. The Suez expedition has been 
just one of the consequences of this. But, 
there is a grave reciprocal incomprehen- 
sion in regard to Algeria. In France, it 
is only with the greatest difficulty that 
the Algerian struggle is viewed in the 
Bandung perspective, and there is too 
great a tendency to see only the French 
side of the problem. Elsewhere, notably 
in Germany, Italy, and the United States, 
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there is an unwillingness to consider Al- 
geria except in the context of Bandung, 
as if Algeria did not pose a unique prob- 
lem due to its ethnic structure and its 
history. Did the failure of the Egyptian 
venture facilitate or retard a solution? 
It is difficult to say. The bitterness tainted 
with xenophobia, which characterizes 
large sectors of French opinion and 
which is due to ten years of failures and 
reversals, existed before the attempt and 
was one of its causes. Conciliatory and 
constructive wisdom, abrupt renuncia- 
tion or a violent reaction are all equally 
possible today. France’s potentialities on 
the continent, and hence the prospects 
for European organizations, depend in 
large measure on what France will do 
in Algeria. 

At the same time, there is a danger 
that England’s example will be conta- 
gious—to France and Germany, for ex- 
ample—which nations perhaps will begin 
to believe that they can become powers 
of the first rank by producing H bombs, 
as though the decline of England were 
due to lack of bombs. In my view, the 
manufacture of nuclear weapons will be 
a real test: if the European countries are 
bent upon sacrificing everything to that, 
it will be because they will not have 
learned the double lesson of the Hun- 
garian tragedy and the Suez crisis. On 
the one hand, there is the lesson of 
realism which should destroy many il- 
lusions and correct many mistakes; on 
the other hand, there is the lesson 
of “activism”: the European countries 
should recognize their lack of individual 
power. In becoming organized, they 
will perhaps again achieve significant 
weight in international affairs, of which 
the military element need by no means 
be the most important. 


INSTERERNIA TIONIAT ODROANITVA TION 











INTERNATIONALLY ASSISTED MIGRATION: 
ICEM ROUNDS OUT FIVE YEARS OF RESETTLEMENT 


Epwarp Marks 


I, Introduction 
A new kind of “DP” plagued the 


conscience of the west after the Displaced 
Person of World War II had become an 
historical phenomenon. It was the “Dis- 
inherited Person”, the national of over- 
crowded western Europe who was sur- 
plus to the economy in which he lived 
but who, with international planning 
and assistance, might become a “plus” 
person in less densely settled areas over- 
seas. In an effort to alleviate this prob- 
lem of over-population in western Eu- 
rope a new agency, the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Migra- 
tion (ICEM), was created and began 
operations on February 1, 1952. Since 
that time, more than 570,000' Europeans 
who needed assistance in migrating have 
been moved to new homelands by the 
27-nation ICEM, representing 36 percent 
of the total emigration from the main 
European emigration countries (Austria, 
Germany, Greece, Italy, Netherlands). 
Apart from numbers moved directly, the 
Committee’s efforts have stimulated 
spontaneous emigration by opening or 
widening new areas of resettlement. 
Only once before—during the lifetime 
of the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion (IRO)—had nations cooperated in 
fostering resettlement, but the benefi- 
ciaries of IRO’s work were refugees, 
not nationals of over-crowded countries 
whose disinheritance was economic rather 


Epwarp Marks is Deputy in Charge of the New 
York Office of ICEM. 
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than political. Post-war western Europe 
was vexed by the problem of “surplus” 
persons—of whom refugees made up 
only a fraction—and its inherent eco- 
nomic and political dangers. Overseas 
emigration from such high-density coun- 
tries as Italy, Greece, and the Netherlands 
had ceased during the war years. Fur- 
ther, the Netherlands, with its high birth 
rate and a population density of more 
than 300 per square kilometer, took in a 
quarter of a million Dutch citizens who 
returned from Indonesia between 1946 
and 1954. Italy, with close to 2,000,000 
unemployed and a like number under- 
employed, received almost half a million 
Italian citizens returning from its lost 
colonies in Africa and from Venezia 
Giulia and Zara. 

In Greece, World War II and its re- 
pressive occupations were followed by 
several years of guerrilla fighting which 
left between 600,000 and 700,000 home- 
less. In addition, some 50,000 refugees, 
mostly ethnic Greeks, entered the coun- 
try from Albania, Rumania, and other 
communist states to the north. Germany 
and Austria, less concerned about emi- 
gration outlets for their own citizens, 
were, nevertheless, as a result of the Pots- 
dam Agreement, weighted down by the 
influx of vast numbers of Volksdeutsche, 
who were ineligible for IRO resettlement 
aid. In western Germany the incoming 
refugees from the eastern countries, the 


1 This figure does not include the 
Hungarian refugees moved up to June 7, 


139,531 new 
1957- 
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territories east of the Oder-Neisse line, 
and the Soviet Zone, had reached 9.5 
million by 1951, so that, despite heavy 
war losses, the population of the area was 
20 percent greater than it had been in 
1939. Austria similarly had to receive 
large numbers of Volksdeutsche and a 
continuing stream of east European 
refugees. 

The IRO had been established in 1947 
as a temporary UN specialized agency 
to face the problem of restoring to 
normal life and activity approximately 
one and one-half million displaced per- 
sons, mostly in Germany, Austria, Italy 
and Greece, who did not wish to return 
to their homelands. During its four years 
of operation, IRO resettled more than 
1,000,000 refugees in all parts of the 
world and repatriated an additional 
73,000. IRO pioneered many techniques 
in international resettlement; its record 
“represented a significant achievement in 
planned multilateralism”.’ 

There was still a refugee problem in 
1951—indeed new refugees were arriving 
daily in western Europe—but IRO’s 
sponsors were no longer willing to sup- 
port a large-scale organization with a 
budget which in some years exceeded 
$100,000,000. They did, however, see the 
need for establishing the Office of the 
UN High Commissioner for Refugees, 
a non-operational agency which would 
assume the responsibility of providing 
legal and political protection for refugees, 
and also a new type of organization 
which would employ IRO’s experience 
and some of its facilities to meet the 
rising spectre of over-population in west- 
ern Europe. 

Meanwhile, in May 1950, the foreign 
ministers of the United States, France, 
and Great Britain had met in London 


2 Donald R. Taft and Richard Robbins, International Migrations, New York, The Ronald Press Co., 1955. 
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to plan further activity in the migration 
field. They had recognized that “the 
excess of population from which several 
countries in Western Europe are suffer- 
ing is one of the most important ele- 
ments in the difficulties and disequilib- 
rium of the world”, and had expressed 
belief that “the systematic exploration of 
opportunities for greater population mo- 
bility can contribute significantly to the 
solution of this problem”. 

In 1951 a Committee of Experts on the 
Problems of Refugees and Surplus Popu- 
lation was convened by the Council of 
Europe and attended by delegates of 
fourteen European countries, with ob- 
servers from the United States, OEEC, 
and interested UN agencies. The Com- 
mittee found “some 4.5 million refugees 
who have neither finally nor tempo- 
rarily been absorbed into the economy of 
their country of residence” and estimated 
“that the surplus population in certain 
European countries amounts to several 
million workers”. At almost the same 
time the Director of IRO observed that 
“... the nature of the problem .. . 
combined with the techniques developed 
to solve it, has resulted in the accumu- 
lation of practical experience which is 
applicable to the even larger problem of 
European overpopulation”. 

In December 1951, on the initiative of 
the United States and Belgium, a confer- 
ence of 23 interested governments took 
place in Brussels. While the main con- 
cern at the meeting was to bring about 
“an increase in European emigration to 
countries overseas”, the requirements of 
the immigration countries were also con- 
sidered. The conference established the 
Provisional Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee for the Movement of Migrants from 


Europe (PICMME) which, as provided 
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by the enabling resolution, was “to make 
arrangements for the transport of mi- 
grants for whom existing facilities are 
inadequate and who could not otherwise 
be moved from certain European coun- 
tries having surplus population to coun- 
tries overseas which offer opportunities 
for orderly migration, consistent with 
the policies of the countries concerned”. 
It was agreed that “international financ- 
ing of European emigration should con- 
tribute not only to solving the problem 
of population in Europe but also 
stimulate the creation of new economic 
opportunities in countries lacking man- 
power”. The conferees insisted that 
“among the migrants with whom the 
Committee will be concerned are in- 
cluded refugees and new refugees for 
whose migration arrangements may be 
made between the Committee and the 
governments of the countries affording 
asylum”.’ This was prophetic in view 
of the Committee’s later active role in 
the Hungarian refugee crisis and its par- 
ticipation in the movement of expellees 
from Egypt to Europe and overseas 
countries. 

The fledgling organization began its 
operations on February 1, 1952, faced 
with an uncertain life expectancy. Hugh 
Gibson, former United States career dip- 
lomat, was named to the vacant post of 
Director in June 1952, which he occupied 
until his death in December 1954. Under 
his leadership, the Committee dropped 
the “Provisional” from its title, which 
was changed to its current version; grew 
from 16 to 25 members; and adopted on 
November 30, 1954, a Constitution which 
came into force at the Eighth Session of 
the Committee in February 1955, and 
which provided for a_ policy-making 
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Council of all member nations and a 
nine-nation Executive Committee. 

Today the number of ICEM member 
nations has grown to 27 and its world- 
wide operations on six continents are 
directed from Headquarters in Geneva, 
Switzerland, by Harold H. Tittmann, 
former United States Ambassador to 
Peru, who succeeded Mr. Gibson. 

Among ICEM’s staff of 124 inter- 
national officials are many who acquired 
their migration experience in IRO and 
related organizations. In most countries 
where it operates, ICEM’s 545 local em- 
ployees are the beneficiaries of in-service 
training looking to the day when they 
may form part of the cadre of their own 
governments’ migration services. Both 
at its Geneva Headquarters and in the 
field the Committee works in close co- 
operation with other international bodies, 
member governments, and the principal 
voluntary agencies concerned with mi- 
gration. 

The roster of member nations in- 
cludes such emigration countries as Italy, 
Greece, Spain, the Netherlands, Austria 
and Germany; such receiving countries 
as Australia, Canada, the United States 
and the principal countries of Latin 
America; and a third group of European 
countries such as Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Switzerland and France, whose 
governments support the Committee 
primarily from the conviction that it rep- 
resents a stabilizing force in the free 
world, rather than as active participants 
in emigration or immigration. 

Over the five-year period ICEM has 
moved 571,803 persons under its normal 
program. Australia led the immigra- 
tion countries with its acceptance of 
166,100 ICEM-assisted migrants. The 


% Enabling Resolution to establish a Provisional Intergovernmental Committee for the Movement of Migrants 


from Europe, Brussels, December 5, 1951. 
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United States followed with 135,484, then 
Canada with 85,863, Argentina with 
66,343, Brazil with 55,831, and Venezuela 
with 22,118. Italy led the emigration 
countries with 184,071 persons, the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany ran second 
with 181,145, then Austria with 54,015, 
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Greece with 43,762, and the Netherlands 
with 40,920. The attached table shows 
ICEM movement trends between Febru- 
ary I, 1952 and March 31, 1957. 

One measure of ICEM’s performance 
during the five years of its life is the gen- 
erally steady increase in its volume of 


ICEM Assisted Movements: Countries of Emigration 
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Country 1952-1953 1954 1955. 3959 Bb. s9¢3—March 1957 
Austria II,0I2 = 5,531 6,411 12,319 15,935 54,015 
Germany 38,276 40,325 34,931 21,887 32,646 181,145 
Greece 467 4,096 11,775 14,056 11,897 43,762 
Italy 11,589 20,975 48,263 45,852 39,382 184,071 
Netherlands 10,052 2,296 1,274 12,701 12,699 40,920 
Far East 878 3,259 1,450 594 1,191 7,835 
Others 5,352 11,019 17,118 13,030 16,348 60,055 
Totals 77,626 87,501 121,222 120,439 130,088 571,803 

ICEM Assisted Movements: Countries of Immigration 
Cumulative total 

Country 1952 1953 1954 = 19551958 Beh. s59 March 1957 
Argentina — —s--g,022—s«-29,309-—S «15,208 += 8,702 66,343 
Australia 15,486 13,326 37:773 53777 39,942 166,100 
Brazil 9,797 12,702 16,336 8,920 5,966 55,831 
Canada 8,853 36,922 21,294 8,858 7,752 85,863 
Chile 1,324 776 814 1,033 379 4,440 
Israel 739 ~—s- 2,389 1,037 1,220 5,600 14,015 
N. Zealand 397 ae —-- 785 1,499 2,878 
Rhod. & Nyasa. —— — — 429 ~—s,g20 2,753 
U.S.A. 38,102 = 6,365 7,246 20,522 48,330 135,484 
Uruguay — 116 360 2,790 ~=—«+1,670 5,307 
Venezuela 1,488 3,921 5,307 4,973 4,922 22,118 
Others 1,440 1,962 5,156 1,924 3,402 10,671 
Totals 77,626 87,501 121,222 120,439 130,088 571,803 
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movements. The figure rose from 78,000 
in 1952 to 87,000 in 1953 and 121,000 in 
1954- It leveled off at 120,000 in 1955 but 
again rose to 130,000 in 1956. The latter 
total does not include the recent Hun- 
garian refugees moved with ICEM as- 
sistance. 

The Migration Committee differs from 
its predecessor, IRO, in several respects. 
IRO was a UN specialized agency, 
whereas the founding members of ICEM 
deliberately chose to establish it outside 
the UN. (The founders incorporated in 
the language first of the resolution estab- 
lishing PICMME’ and later in the con- 
stitution of ICEM a requirement that 
membership in the Committee would be 
limited “to governments with a demon- 
strated interest in the principle of the 
free movement of persons”.)* Also, IRO 
considered migration as only one of the 
three major solutions for restoring dis- 
placed persons to normal life, the other 
two being repatriation and local integra- 
tion, while migration is the sole objec- 
tive of ICEM; the constituency served 
by ICEM is broader, consisting of both 
nationals and refugees in over-crowded 
western European countries who need 
help in emigrating; finally, while IRO’s 
appeal to immigration countries was 
mainly on a humanitarian basis, ICEM 
holds that migration is of mutual social, 
economic and political benefit to emigra- 
tion and immigration countries and can 
help supply the population requirements 
of the latter at the same time that it re- 
lieves the population stresses of the 
former. 


II. ICEM in the Field 


ICEM, one of the smallest in staff size 
of the international organizations, has 


# Enabling Resolution, cited above. 
5 Constitution of the Intergovernmental Committee 


one of the largest operating budgets of 
any international agency. While it car- 
ries on activity in relation to planning 
and liaison and offers certain technical 
assistance to governments, its chief con- 
cern is the actual resettlement of persons 
who could not move without this help. 
ICEM’s role varies from country to coun- 
try, depending on the stage of develop- 
ment of the national migration depart- 
ment. For example, in Greece, under 
an agreement made with the govern- 
ment, ICEM handles all emigration 
processing. In Italy the main emigration 
tasks are accomplished by the govern- 
ment; however, ICEM participates in 
pilot projects of pre-selection and is play- 
ing an increasing role in vocational and 
language training, medical examination, 
and documentation. On the opposite 
side of the scale from Greece is the Neth- 
erlands, where virtually all emigration 
functions are the responsibility of the 
government’s well-organized national 
emigration service. 

In some cases ICEM’s clients emigrate 
to an overseas country in which a friend 
or relative or, particularly in the case 
of the United States, a constituent en- 
listed by one of the voluntary faith or 
ethnic agencies, is willing to sponsor 
them for immigration. More often, they 
are persons without ties in the country 
of destination, whose best hope is to qual- 
ify as workers for government-sponsored 
resettlement schemes. The latter, in gen- 
eral, are based on the labor or other 
population needs of the receiving coun- 
try. “Each group of potential migrants 
must be studied to determine what po- 
tential area of resettlement is best suited 
to receive that particular kind of people. 
Each under-populated country must be 


for European Migration, Chapter II, b. 
72d meeting, Geneva, November 30, 1954. 
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studied to learn what sort of people it 
could best and most easily absorb into 
its national life.” Australia needs 
farmers or workers in the Snowy River 
power project; Rhodesia needs construc- 
tion and railroad workers; New Zealand 
desires women migrants in some num- 
bers for domestic and other service occu- 
pations and to correct an imbalance in 
population; Latin America needs skilled 
workers of all kinds; and Canada wants 
skilled and unskilled hands for further 
development of its mines, farms, forests 
and industries. Sometimes their needs 
are met through bilateral agreements 
between sending and receiving coun- 
tries. Often, however, ICEM serves as 
a catalyst to set such streams in motion 
or to widen them. 

There is no hard and fast line between 
“individual” and “scheme” migration. IE 
a government required very skilled tech- 
nicians or professional persons the selec- 
tion process is a highly individualized 
one. On the other hand, individual or 
sponsored migration may be of large- 
scale dimensions. All of the 190,000 ref- 
ugees who came to the United States 
under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 
were individual migrants who required, 
under terms of the Act, the sponsorship 
of a United States citizen. Yet, through 
a network of local sponsorship organized 
by the voluntary agencies, many of those 
who came received assurances from per- 
sons totally unknown to them. 

Frequently, scheme migration leads to 
individual migration. When Australia 
began selecting farmers in Greece, the 
age limit did not permit the inclusion of 
older relatives or others not in the im- 
mediate family. However, when the 
members of the immediate family be- 
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came established in the new country and 
were financially able to do so, they could 
send “landing permits” to their relatives 
who, if acceptable in terms of Australia’s 
general resettlement criteria, might then 
be assisted by ICEM to proceed as in- 
dividual migrants. 

Today, most immigration countries 
recognize the economic and social value 
of having the immediate family members 
receive their visas and resettle together 
as a family unit. ICEM does what it can 
to further this principle, or at least to 
ensure that in those cases where the 
breadwinner precedes the family, his 
wife and children are examined and 
cleared prior to his departure so that 
there is no doubt as to their acceptance 
when he is able to call them forward. In 
line with this principle is the Family 
Reunion Program. In various Latin 
American countries and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, in Canada and Australia, were a 
number of family heads who had mi- 
grated ahead of their dependents in pre- 
ICEM days. Many of these immigrants, 
especially those with lesser skills, had 
proved unable to earn enough money to 
maintain themselves, defray the family’s 
expenses at home, and put by the money 
necessary for their dependents’ passage. 
As a result, the disillusioned return of 
large numbers of immigrants to the old 
world occurred in increasing numbers. 

The Committee successfully negotiated 
agreements with the interested govern- 
ments and arranged for the reunion of 
such families. By the end of 1954, when 
the most pressing cases had been han- 
died, the total number of dependents 
resettled under the Family Reunion Pro- 
gram in Latin America alone exceeded 
60,000; the ebb flow of returnees between 


* Modern Migration—A Challenge to the West, The Hague, Research Group for European Migration Problems, 


1954. 














such countries as Argentina and Italy 
had been substantially checked. 

In all these resettlement questions the 
Committee works with a dozen volun- 
tary agencies in all parts of the world, in- 
cluding the World Council of Churches, 
Lutheran World Federation, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, United 
Hias Service, Tolstoy Foundation, Inter- 
national Rescue Committee, Interna- 
tional Social Service, and with the 
appropriate offices of receiving countries. 
The agencies’ religious, national and 
ethnic counterparts throughout the world 
secure individual sponsorships, aid in 
documentation and other immigration 
procedures, make passage loans, and ar- 
range for reception, inland transporta- 
tion, and final placement in the receiving 
country. 

The Committee long ago recognized 
the continuing need to foster migration. 
This it does in two main ways—by 
broadening existing migration channels, 
and by developing new ones. 

A number of methods are employed to 
widen existing channels. In Greece and 
Trieste ICEM evolved techniques of re- 
cruitment, documentation and pre-selec- 
tion of candidates that paid off in a 
higher acceptance rate for the candidates 
presented to selection missions. In Italy, 
at the invitation of the government, 
ICEM has played an important role in 
pilot demonstration and training of local 
officials in vocational and medical pre- 
selection and in documentation. In cer- 
tain immigration countries, notably in 
Latin America, ICEM has helped its 
member governments widen resettlement 
opportunities through a canvass of job 
openings, and in the actual placement in 
these of new immigrants. 

Placement of skilled workers or trades- 
men under the arrangements made be- 
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tween ICEM and receiving countries has 
been relatively successful. For unskilled 
workers, however, it has been difficult to 
find placement opportunities, especially 
in countries with high unemployment. 
When possible, ICEM meets this prob- 
lem through vocational training. In co- 
operation with the governments of emi- 
gration countries special courses are or- 
ganized in skills known to be in demand 
in the receiving countries. Time does 
not generally permit a long-term course, 
but in a six-to-eight-month intensive span 
it is possible to make semi-skilled work- 
ers of unskilled and skilled workers of 
those who were semi-skilled. 

A key factor in successful resettlement 
is the interchange of accurate informa- 
tion between the sending and receiving 
countries. ICEM has made interpretive 
films and film strips of Greece, Italy, and 
the Netherlands, which are sent to the 
countries receiving migrants from those 
nations. Written materials describing the 
countries of emigration are also available. 
Conversely, prospective migrants require 
reliable background and facts so they 
will have no illusions about the coun- 
tries to which they are proceeding. Infor- 
mation on the people, labor conditions, 
social legislation, health service, educa- 
tional facilities, and the like, in the receiv- 
ing countries, are available to emigrants 
in booklets in their native tongues. Sup- 
plementary film showings and lectures 
are frequently arranged. Further, lan- 
guage and orientation courses are offered 
migrants before their embarkation, and 
are continued on board ICEM-chartered 
ships. 

The chief means of opening new areas 
to migration has so far been the land 
settlement scheme, in which ICEM is 
keenly interested. In Latin America and 
Africa, to name the most noteworthy 
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countries, are vast land tracts awaiting 
development. There is also a continuing 
need for peripheral “green belt” settle- 
ments to feed the rapidly growing cities. 
The main difficulty in the way of the 
success of such projects has so far been 
the cost of financing; however, there are 
related political and managerial prob- 
lems. By the end of 1956, the Commit- 
tee’s experts had investigated possible 
projects for land settlement in Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, and Paraguay, 
and in the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. 

ICEM’s most important role here is in 
the preparatory and planning spheres. 
When member governments so request, 
ICEM examines initial plans and surveys 
areas proposed for settlement. It will 
assist governments in preparing the final 
project in all details, and advise on the 
selection of emigrants and the initial es- 
tablishment and management of the 
settlement.’ 

An ICEM working party of member 
governments weighing the Committee’s 
program on the eve of its fifth birthday 
stressed the following as the principal 
operating plans for the future: 


. To continue to provide ocean trans- 
portation by sea and air where not 
otherwise available. 

2. To provide financial assistance in over- 
seas transport to migrants, including 

refugees, although the general aim is 
to increase migrant participation in 
the costs of their own travel. 

3. To continue various services essential 
to sound migration, with the eventual 
goal of turning over to governments 
all such services except those closely 
linked to transportation. 

4. To emphasize technical assistance and 


_ 


7 Report of the Director for 1956. 


promotional services which can help to 
develop the flow of migrants, particu- 
larly from southern Europe to Latin 
America. This would include: 


a. help to immigration countries with- 
in South America in the establish- 
ment of programs enabling them to 
select, receive, and resettle larger 
numbers of migrants, 

b. help to countries of emigration in 
improving pre-migration services 
designed to raise the technical qual- 
ifications of prospective emigrants 
by coordinated vocational training 
projects and language training, 

c. better interchange of reliable infor- 
mation between sending and re- 
ceiving countries so that prospective 
migrants can be aided in deciding 
on a migration plan and in reach- 
ing an earlier adjustment after their 
resettlement, 

d. efforts to ensure that Latin Ameri- 
can immigrants will have an ade- 
quate starting wage; this to be 
brought about through better place- 
ment, including loans to artisans, 
and 

e€. assistance to governments in de- 
veloping land settlement schemes, 
using where necessary other inter- 
national or national agencies. 


5. To continue in some form an inter- 
national body able to serve as a nu- 
cleus for migration operations that can 
contribute to the solution of such 
emergency problems as the Hungarian 
refugee crisis. 


III. Sea and Air Lift 

As indicated earlier, the Provisional 
Intergovernmental Committee for the 
Movement of Migrants from Europe was 
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visualized by its sponsors primarily as an 
instrument to arrange and provide trans- 
portation. PICMME was authorized “to 
coordinate a shipping program utilizing 
commercial shipping facilities to the 
maximum extent possible and the charter 
ships transferred from the IRO to secure 
those movements for which commer- 
cial facilities are inadequate”. Though 
ICEM’s role has expanded far beyond 
that conceived by its founders, transpor- 
tation is still one of its vital functions. 

Migrant traffic creates certain difficul- 
ties for commercial carriers. It is a traffic 
subject to change and dislocation at very 
short notice. Its volume is usually diff- 
cult to estimate in advance, and fares 
must be low. Migration does not always 
follow established lanes—the Committee 
more or less pioneered a route from 
northern Germany to Australia, which 
has since become a commercial lane. 
Moreover, migratory movements are of 
a one-way nature, and the problem of 
finding adequate return loads is consider- 
able. Where adequate commercial space 
is not available ICEM generally meets 
the need by vessel charter or by guaran- 
teeing a high proportion of a ship’s 
capacity.” 

The Committee has also established a 
precedent in the extensive use of char- 
tered aircraft. Planes were first employed 
by ICEM to transport women in ad- 

8 Enabling Resolution, cited above. 

*Dr. Pierre Jacobsen: ‘‘The Work and Experience 
of the Intergovernmental Committee for European Mi- 
gration’’, for the International Economic Association's 
Round Table on International Migration at Kitzbuhel, 
September 1955. 

% An indication of the scope and diversity of ICEM’s 
transportation arrangements can be seen in a random 
sample from ICEM’s movement log. On a single day, 
January 1, 1955, Close to 20,000 migrants were prepar- 
ing for movement, already en route by sea and air, or 
just arrived in their new homelands. 

On that day, 55 refugees from Trieste emplaned at 
Milan for Australia on a KLM Skymaster; 500 Greek 
migrants left Piraeus for Australia on the ‘‘Arosa 


Kulm’, which had already embarked 350 Maltese 
migrants on December 30, and 46 Greek and German 
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vanced pregnancy, orphans, and other 
so-called “vulnerable” cases for whom a 
long sea voyage was thought undesirable. 
Having found that the operational flexi- 
bility of aircraft was well adapted to the 
fluctuations of a migrant program, ICEM 
stepped up its use of planes for all types 
of migrants. Travellers can be picked 
up near their city of residence; can be 
assembled on short notice; embarked 
quickly; and disembarked inland near 
their eventual place of work. 

Flights are being used almost exclu- 
sively for the Committee’s movements 
to Rhodesia from Italy and Greece. 
There has also been a substantial increase 
in the use of migrant planes across the 
North Atlantic. More than one-half of 
the 81,708 refugees assisted by ICEM to 
enter the United States under the Refu- 
gee Relief Act (through April 30, 1957) 
and the majority of the Hungarian es- 
capees, came by plane. The most strik- 
ing illustration of ICEM’s air operations 
is the arrangement made by the Com- 
mittee at the request of the Canadian 
Government for Air Bridge to Canada, 
an airlift which will bring about 18,000 
emigrants from England and France 
between March and August of the cur- 
rent year in 250 flights terminating at 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Van- 
couver.” 


migrants boarded the Le Havre for 
Canada. 

More than 8,500 European migrants celebrated the 
New Year on other vessels or planes en route to their 
new homelands. Among 6,025 bound for Australia 
were 240 migrants on four planes which had left 
Berlin, Malta and Milan the last day of December. 
Other voyagers included 1,419 to Argentina, 637 to 
Venezuela, 224 to Brazil, and others to Paraguay, 
Chile, South Africa and the United States. 

One hundred and ten migrants from Germany, Malta 
and Trieste who had landed by plane in Australia on 
the 31st were spending their first day at a Government 
Reception Center. Also in reception centers awaiting 
placement or on their way to destinations in immigra- 
tion countries were 4,500 other Europeans whose migta- 
tion had been assisted by ICEM: 1,372 in Argentina, 


““Scythia’’ at 
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IV. Committee Financing 

All ICEM member nations are re- 
quired to contribute on a fixed scale to 
the administrative budget. (For the cur- 
rent year this is set at $2,734,003). How- 
ever, contributions to the operational 
budget, which runs upward of $40 mil- 
lion, are optional.” 

Most of ICEM’s member countries 
contribute in cash or services, or both, to 
the operational budget. The functions 
carried out by emigration countries in 
support of resettlement, such as expenses 
for preparation of documents and for 
movement of migrants, are credited to 
their operational contribution, as are the 
services provided by immigration coun- 
tries in maintaining reception camps and 
organizing placement activities. 

Both sending and receiving countries 
normally contribute in cash a proportion 
of the passage cost; for example, the 
Australian and Italian governments both 
contribute to the cost of moving a mi- 
grant from Italy to Australia. Further, 
the United States makes a per capita con- 
tribution of $74.90 toward the movement 
of each migrant transported overseas, re- 
gardless of his country of destination. In 
certain cases migrants also contribute to 
or repay the cost of their own passage. 
Significant exception to the migrant loan 
principle was made for approximately 
21,500 United States-bound migrants 
whose movement was subsidized by the 
United States Escapee Program, and 
more than 1,000 orphans for whom the 
Committee usually provided free trans- 
portation. 


3,126 in Australia, 398 in Brazil, 95 in Canada, 45 in 
Chile, 374 in Venezuela, 70 in Uruguay, and 12 in 
other countries. 

Finally, back in Europe, there were approximately 
5,000 migrants actually poised in embarkation centers 
or being given their final processing: 1,300 Italians 


destined for Argentina; 2,600 Austrians, Germans, 


Greeks, Maltese and refugees awaiting movement to 
Australia; 450 Austrians, Greeks and Italians being 
readied for Brazil; and smaller contingents of the above 


Unfortunately, so far the sum of the 
contributions of emigration and immi- 
gration countries, United States contri- 
butions, migrant payments, etc., fall 
short of meeting the full operational cost. 
A recurrent financial problem for the 
Committee has been the gap between 
operational revenues and the cost of 
transportation and closely-related mi- 
grant services. In 1955 and again in 
1956 the device of a special fund was 
used to solve the situation. 

When it met in April 1957 to discuss 
the revised 1957 budget and proposed 
1958 targets, the Executive Committee 
expected a deficit. The United States 
delegate argued against the annual neces- 
sity of appealing for additional contribu- 
tions. Thereafter the debate centered 
around the question of whether move- 
ments of migrants should be self-support- 
ing. Some governments take the position 
“that the primary responsibility for fi- 
nancing operations rests with the coun- 
tries specifically concerned, that is, the 
countries of origin and reception”. Some 
felt that uprooted persons should not be 
burdened with debt as they re-establish 
themselves in a new country. Others 
felt that the obligation to repay a passage 
loan is salutary for the migrant and also 
makes possible the movement of others. 

It was finally accepted as a principle 
that movements of migrants, with con- 
tributions from the migrants themselves, 
sponsors, and the sending and receiving 
countries, ought to be self-supporting. It 
was therefore resolved that: 

1. Beginning in 1958, the operational 


nationalities making their final preparations for Chile, 
Canada, Venezuela and the United States. 

11 The 1957 Operational Budget was set at $41,1609,- 
812 by the Council at its October 1956 meeting. How- 
ever, higher costs resulting from the Hungarian refugee 
crisis and the closing of the Suez Canal required up- 
ward revision, and the Administration put a revised 
estimate of $49,368,822 before the Council session 
scheduled for April 1957. 
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part of the budget shall be established 
in three sections: transport and closely 
related services; technical and promo- 
tional services; and special refugee pro- 
grams. 

2. Total cost of movements for 1958, 
including closely related services, should 
be covered by contributions from govern- 
ments, the migrants themselves, and 
sponsors. 

3. In order to achieve the above (a) 
all governments of immigration and emi- 
gration countries will pay $40 per capita 
for migrants moved to or from their terri- 
tories; (6) an increase of approximately 
10 percent of the total contributed by 
governments, migrants and sponsors shall 
be effected; and (¢) government contri- 
butions to free funds shall be unrelated 
to specific movements. 


It was decided that, though undesir- 
able, former methods of financing would 
have to continue through the end of 
1957, at which time the new method 
outlined above would take effect. 


V. Flexibility in Planning 

In planning its program from year to 
year, ICEM has had to do its share of 
long-range estimating in a field where 
government policies fluctuate widely and 
sometimes unaccountably. A change in 
government, a slight rise in unemploy- 
ment, a drop in the price of an im- 
portant export commodity, a change in 
legislation, sometimes even a shift in 
public opinion, may result in a sharp and 
sudden cut of a receiving country’s pro- 
posed immigration “take”—or conversely, 
lead to sudden expansion. ICEM has to 
be sufficiently flexible to deal with these 
program changes and, where possible, 
utilize the funds, shipping facilities and 
even the candidate migrants earmarked 
for a cancelled or reduced program in 
another productive way. 


Of course ICEM, as the child of its 
member governments, carries on only 
such activities as have been approved by 
them. While ICEM may propose, the 
member governments themselves dis- 
pose; they constitute the final word on 
whether a scheme is possible or a par- 
ticular migrant can be visaed; neverthe- 
less, ICEM, through gathering experi- 
ence, has grown to be somewhat more 
than the sum of its parts and its officials 
are consulted increasingly for their rec- 
ommendations and technical guidance. 
In. its work the Committee frequently 
must employ the skilled arts of diplo- 
macy and the practical compromises of 
brokerage to reconcile the diverse needs 
and desires of its sponsoring nations. 

A striking example of ICEM’s flexi- 
bility in action is the “crash” program 
launched in November 1956 on a few 
hours’ notice to meet the emergency 
created when thousands of Hungarian 
refugees swarmed across the Austrian 
border. At the request of the Austrian 
government and in cooperation with the 
UN High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR), the Committee made a spe- 
cial appeal on November 5 to its member 
countries and other nations of the free 
world to provide temporary and perma- 
nent havens for the escapees and to 
furnish funds for their transport. Trained 
ICEM personnel of various national 
backgrounds were rushed in from other 
European offices to augment the regular 
ICEM staff in Vienna and Salzburg. 
Seven teams working at top speed regis- 
tered and documented the new refugees 
and arranged or assisted their westward 
movement to other parts of Europe and 
overseas. As the influx of refugees 
swelled, ICEM virtually mortgaged its 
financial resources so that the flow out 
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of Austria could continue without inter- 
ruption. In the last six weeks of 1956 
more than 80,000 Hungarian refugees 
were assisted in their westward trek. 
The figure reflects not only ICEM’s ef- 
fective marshalling of transport, but its 
equally effective enlistment of govern- 
ments’ cooperation in simplifying and 
otherwise speeding immigration formali- 
ties. 

Stirred by the dramatic impact of the 
Hungarian exodus and also attracted by 
the unusually high employability of those 
who fled, countries of resettlement both 
in western Europe and overseas agreed 
to several upward revisions of their 
earlier offers to accept the refugees. By 
May 24, ICEM had arranged or assisted 
the movement to 35 countries of 136,900 
of the 171,296 Hungarians who had been 


given emergency haven in Austria. The 


following nations took the largest 

numbers: 
United States 32,224 
United Kingdom 20,532 
Canada 20,708 
Germany 11,640 
Switzerland 10,343 
France 9,315 
Sweden 55342 
Italy 3,829 
Australia 6,314 
Belgium 35233 


In 1957 the first priority for movement 
of Hungarians is still Austria. With the 
virtual closing of the Austro-Hungarian 
border, ICEM hopes to be able to move 
a sufficiently large group from Austria to 
reduce that country’s load of new Hun- 
garians to the point where it can absorb 
the remainder. Other Hungarians in- 
cluded in ICEM’s resettlement target of 
60,300 for 1957 will be moved to overseas 
destinations from Italy, Switzerland, the 
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Netherlands and other western European 
countries where they found a second 
temporary asylum. 

The Hungarian refugees in Yugoslavia 
will also receive ICEM assistance in the 
current year. When the Austro-Hun- 
garian border closed down, refugees in 
increasing numbers streamed to Yugo- 
slavia, with the result that 18,000 had 
been given asylum there by February. 
The Yugoslav government called on both 
UNHCR and ICEM to help relieve this 
situation, and an ICEM team was dis- 
patched to Belgrade at the end of April 
to arrange resettlement outlets for some 
of these people, in cooperation with the 
UNHCR mission. Immediate plans were 
to resettle 7,600, based on offers already 
received from eight countries. 

Further evidence of its crisis-flexibility 
came when the ICEM Council agreed 
on April 12 to finance the movement 
from Europe of 14,500 stateless Jews and 
2,600 non-Jewish refugees expelled from 
Egypt after the Suez crisis. 

The sudden increased emphasis on 
refugee resettlement during 1956 and 
early 1957 represented a shift in the Com- 
mittee’s activities, since until that time 
refugees constituted only one-third of 
those moved under its auspices. Also, 
ICEM’s founders conceived its role as 
that of overseas resettlement, yet the 
Committee became heavily involved in 
intra-European movements when sixteen 
European governments granted perma- 
nent or temporary asylum to Hungarian 
revolt escapees. 


VI. Cooperation with Other Inter- 
national Organizations 

The cooperation of ICEM and 
UNHCR began long before the Hun- 


garian refugee crisis. Their relationship 
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in the field of refugee resettlement is a 
close and continuing one. 

A practical illustration of ICEM and 
UNHCR collaboration is the office run 
jointly by these organizations in Hong 
Kong for the purpose of arranging over- 
seas resettlement of the European refu- 
gees able to leave China. While the 
number of such persons has been limited 
by the difficulty of securing exit permits 
from the Peoples’ Republic of China and 
by the policy of the Crown authorities 
to admit into Hong Kong only those 
persons who hold an end visa for an- 
other destination, the joint cooperation 
has nevertheless accomplished the re- 
settlement of 7,472 during the five-year 
period. 

The difficult plight of the refugees in 
Austria, even before the influx of Hun- 
garians, led to close liaison between 
ICEM and UNHCR in planning a joint 
survey of the foreign refugees still re- 
maining in camps or living precariously 
in the Austrian economy, combined with 
a special placement effort. 

Although ICEM was set up outside the 
structure of the United Nations, the 
Committee maintains cordial and co- 
operative relations with the UN and its 
specialized agencies. The semi-annual 
meetings of the ICEM Council are held 
at the UN’s Palais des Nations in 
Geneva. ICEM also participates annual- 
ly with the UN, UNHCR, the Inter- 
national Labor Organization (ILO), the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO), the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), the World Health Organi- 
zation (WHO), the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation 
(OEEC), and the Council of Europe at 
sessions of the Technical Working 


Group on Migration of the UN Admini- 





strative Committee on Coordination. 
ICEM cooperates closely with ILO in 
problems of manpower, vocational train- 
ing and placement, and migrant informa- 
tion; with WHO on medical criteria for 
resettlement and medical standards 
aboard migrant transports; with FAO on 
land settlement matters, and with 
UNESCO in the field of language train- 
ing. All of these bodies are generally 
represented at ICEM semi-annual meet- 
ings. Together with representatives of 
ILO, OEEC, and UNHCR, ICEM also 
serves on the Advisory Committee of the 
Governing Body of the Resettlement 
Fund recently established by the Council 
of Europe. At the ICEM Council meet- 
ing in October 1956, Pierre Schneiter, 
special representative of the Council of 
Europe for national refugees and over- 
population, and chairman of the Fund’s 
Governing Board, said he expected that 
part of the Fund’s resources would be 
made available to ICEM. 

Although it is among the youngest of 
the international organizations working 
for world stability, ICEM has demon- 
strated effectively the value of planning 
and carrying out a complicated inter- 
governmental program of assisted migra- 
tion. Further, ICEM has shown its own 
capability to act quickly and decisively 
in an emergency. 

In the very nature of its task of recon- 
ciling the widely varying interests of 
member governments ICEM has made 
some compromises. Some of the schemes 
for which it had the highest hopes have 
failed to materialize; on the other hand, 
ICEM has been resourceful in its ability 
to derive successful results from aspects 
of the program which had a discourag- 
ing beginning. Today it has in its mem- 
bership virtually all of the western 
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countries having a significant stake in 
migration activity. 

The delegates to the semi-annual 
ICEM Council meetings in Geneva peri- 
odically reappraise the need for an inter- 
national migration agency in the light 
of economic and social developments as 
well as in terms of the results achieved 
by the Committee. During the sixth 
session held in April 1957 the question 
again received an extended hearing. 

The delegates concluded unanimously 
that international migration was still 
necessary for political, economic and 
social reasons. Many of them urged 
that migration should be maintained 
even in times of economic prosperity, 
both as a safety valve against possible 
recessions and as a precautionary meas- 
ure against the long-term effects of 
demographic trends. They all agreed 
on the need for continuing international 
assistance in migration, as unilateral or 
bilateral action had proved inadequate 
to reconcile the sometimes diverging in- 
terests of emigration and immigration 
countries. They felt that migration was 
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an important element in strengthening 
the defense of the free world through the 
fostering of international cooperation 
and the development of a fruitful inter- 
change of peoples. 

The delegate for the Netherlands said 
that international migration played a 
large part in building a free world and 
in binding its people together in a real 
international family. The millions of 
dollars spent on such migration, he 
added, were worth infinitely more than 
such money spent for the same purpose 
in any other way. They were spread 
over generations and were the best possi- 
ble investment in “world building”, not 
to mention the direct human happiness 
thus achieved. 

In summary, the member governments 
agree that the concept of planned migra- 
tion under international auspices can go 
a long way toward solving the human 
problems that form part of the long-term 
legacy of war, catastrophe, and economic 
dislocation, and at the same time make 
a positive contribution to social and eco- 
nomic development. 


ICEM Member Countries (27) 


Argentina Federation of Rhodesia Norway 

Australia and Nyasaland Paraguay 

Austria France Spain 

Belgium Germany Sweden 

Brazil Greece Switzerland 

Canada Israel Union of South Africa 
Chile Italy United States of America 
Colombia Luxembourg Venezuela 

Costa Rica Netherlands 

Denmark New Zealand 








INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 


I. UNITED NATIONS 


General Assembly 


Seventh United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Conference: At the Seventh UN Tech- 
nical Assistance Conference, which met at 
Headquarters on October 17, 1956, under 
the presidency of Sir Leslie Munro (New 
Zealand), 63 governments pledged $14,940,- 
000; this sum excluded the amount to be 
pledged by the United States.’ Several par- 
ticipating countries, including the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Indonesia and El Sal- 
vador, were unable to announce their con- 
tributions at the Conference as negotiations 
had not been completed.’ 

Mr. Owen (Executive Chairman of the 
Technical Assistance Board) announced 
that four countries were participating for 
the first time, and that nineteen countries 
had pledged increased contributions for 
1957. The new contributions and the in- 
creases over the previous year totalled 
$760,000. He stated that the exact amount 
of the United States contribution was not 
yet known but that if some governments 
carried out their announced intention of 
raising their contributions, the grand total 
could be expected to reach $30 million. The 
United States representative stated that it 
was essential to ensure that the greatest pos- 
sible number of countries contributed to the 
program. He said that in 1956 the United 
States contribution had been limited to 50 
percent of the total, and that that propor- 
tion being too high, his government in- 
tended to reduce it for 1957. The total 
appropriated for 1957 was $15,500,000; the 

1 For a summary of the sixth conference, see Inter- 
national Organization, X, p. 282. 


2 Documents A/CONF.12/L.1, 2, 3; A/CONF.12/- 
SR.1, 2. For the sake of uniformity and clarity, all 
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United States would make an initial con- 
tribution of $14 million as soon as the total 
amount of the other contributions reached 
that figure. The balance of $1,500,000 
would be contributed at a reduced per- 
centage and would be contingent on sufh- 
cient contributions from other governments 
so that the United States percentage would 
be less than 50 percent. As of October 19, 
the following pledges were made, in gen- 
eral in local currency and in some cases, 
subject to parliamentary approval:* Af- 
ghanistan, $12,500; Albania, $2,000; Argen- 
tina, $360,000; Australia, $500,000; Aus- 
tria $38,462; Belgium, $437,500; Bolivia, 
$15,789; Brazil, $751,351; Bulgaria, $14,706; 
Burma, $24,000; Byelorussian Soviet Social- 
ist Republic, $50,000; Cambodia, $5,143; 
Canada, $1,800,000; Ceylon, $18,000; Chile, 
$110,000; China, $20,000; Colombia, $140,- 
000; Costa Rica, $10,000; Cuba, $25,000; 
Czechoslovakia, $69,444; Denmark, $579,- 
123; Egypt, $114,877; El Salvador, $7,000; 
Finland, $25,000; France, $1,450,357; Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, $297,619; 
Greece, $10,000; Guatemala, $10,000; Haiti, 
$14,400; Honduras, $10,000; Hungary, 
$42,608; India, $500,000; Indonesia, $65,790; 
Iran, $50,000; Iraq, $56,007; Israel, $50,000; 
Italy, $112,000; Japan, $90,000; Republic of 
Korea, $3,500; Liberia, $20,000; Mexico, 
$33,600; Morocco, $5,000; the Netherlands, 
$873,947; New Zealand, $168,020; Nicara- 
gua, $6,429; Norway, $380,792; Pakistan, 
$166,213; Paraguay, $12,000; the Philip- 
figures have been expressed in United States dollar 


equivalents. 
SUN Press Release TA/644, October 19, 1956. 
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pines, $66,000; Poland, $75,000; Rumania, 
$16,667; the Soviet Union, $1,000,000; 
Spain, $50,000; the Sudan, $25,000; Sweden, 
$695,921; Switzerland, $350,467; Syria, 
$22,821; Thailand, $64,000; Turkey, $210,- 
000; the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Repub- 


* Document A/CONF.12/L.2. 


lic, $125,000; the United Kingdom, $2,240,- 
000; the United States, $15,500,000; Uru- 
guay, $120,000; Venezuela, $66,000; and 
Yugoslavia, $110,000. 

The Conference ended with the adoption 
of a Final Act.* 





Security Council 


The following summary covers the activi- 
ties of the Security Council from its 776th 
meeting on April 26, 1957, through its 
782d meeting on May 28, 1957. 


Question of the Suez Canal 


At the request of the United States,’ the 
Council met on April 26 to resume con- 
sideration of the Suez question. The 
Council had before it an Egyptian declara- 
tion on the Suez Canal and the arrange- 
ments for its operation,’ dated April 24, in 
which the government of Egypt announced 
that the Canal was again open for normal 
trafic. The declaration on arrangements 
for its operation comprised the following 
ten points: 1) The terms and the spirit of 
the Constantinople Convention of 1888 
were reaffirmed, the Egyptian government 
declaring its intention to respect, observe 
and implement them; 2) While reaffirming 
its determination to respect the terms and 
spirit of the 1888 Convention and to abide 
by the Charter and the principles and pur- 
poses of the UN, the government of Egypt 
was confident that the other signatories of 
the said Convention and all others con- 
cerned would be guided by the same re- 
solve; 3) The government of Egypt was 
more particularly determined a) to afford 
and maintain free and uninterrupted navi- 
gation for all nations within the limits of 
and in accordance with the provisions of the 
1888 Convention; 4) that tolls should con- 
tinue to be levied in accordance with the 
last agreement, concluded on April 28, 1956, 
between Egypt and the Suez Canal Mari- 
time Company, and that any increase in 
the current rate of tolls within any twelve 
months, if it took place, should be limited 
to I percent, any increase beyond that level 
to be the result of negotiations, and, failing 
agreement, to be settled by arbitration 


1 Document S/3817/Rev.1. 
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according to the procedure set forth in 
paragraph 7(b) of the declaration; and c) 
that the Canal would be maintained and 
developed in accordance with the progres- 
sive requirements of modern navigation 
and that such maintenance and develop- 
ment should include the eighth and ninth 
programs of the Suez Canal Maritime Com- 
pany, with such improvements to them as 
were considered necessary. 4) The Canal 
would be operated and managed by the 
autonomous Suez Canal Authority estab- 
lished by the government of Egypt on July 
26, 1956. The government of Egypt looked 
forward to continued cooperation with the 
nations of the world in advancing the use- 
fulness of the Canal, and to that end would 
welcome and encourage cooperation be- 
tween the Suez Canal Authority and repre- 
sentatives of shipping and trade. 5) In 
regard to financial arrangements, a) tolls 
should be payable in advance to the account 
of the Suez Canal Authority at any bank 
authorized by it; 6) the Suez Canal Author- 
ity would pay to the government of Egypt 
5 percent of all the gross receipts as royalty; 
and ¢) the Suez Canal Authority would 
establish a Suez Canal Capital and Develop- 
ment Fund into which would be paid 25 
percent of all gross receipts, the Fund being 
intended to assure that there would be 
available to the Canal Authority adequate 
resources to meet the needs of development 
and capital expenditure for the fulfilment 
of the responsibilities it had assumed and 
was fully determined to discharge. 6) The 
regulations governing the Canal, including 
the details of its operation, were embodied 
in the Canal Code, which was the law of 
the Canal; due notice would be given of 
any alteration in the Code, and any such 
alteration, if it affected the principles and 
commitments in the declaration and was 


2 Document A/3818. 
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challenged or complained against for that 
reason, would be dealt with in accordance 
with the procedure set forth in paragraph 
7(b). 7) In regard to discrimination and 
complaints relating to the Canal Code, a) 
in pursuance of the principles laid down in 
the 1888 Convention, the Suez Canal 
Authority, by the terms of its Charter, 
could in no case grant any vessel, company 
or other party any advantage or favor not 
accorded to other vessels, companies or 
parties on the same conditions; 5) com- 
plaints of discrimination or violation of the 
Canal Code would be sought to be resolved 
by the complaining party by reference to 
the Suez Canal authority; in the event that 
such a reference did not resolve the com- 
plaint, the matter could be referred, at the 
option of the complaining party or the 
authority, to an arbitration tribunal com- 
posed of one nominee of the complaining 
party, one of the Authority and a third to 
be chosen by both, and in case of disagree- 
ment, such third member would be chosen 
by the President of the International Court 
of Justice upon the application of either 
party; ¢) the decisions of the arbitration 
tribunal should be made by a majority of 
its members, and would be binding upon 
the parties when rendered; and d) the 
government of Egypt would study further 
appropriate arrangements that could be 
made for fact-finding, consultation and ar- 
bitration on complaints relating to the 
Canal Code. 8) The question of compen- 
sation and claims in connection with the 
nationalization of the Suez Canal Maritime 
Company would, unless agreed between 
the parties concerned, be referred to arbi- 
tration in accordance with the established 
international practice. 9g) Disputes or dis- 
agreements arising in respect of the 1888 
Convention or the declaration would be set- 
tled in accordance with the UN Charter, 
and differences arising between the parties 
to the said convention in respect of the in- 
terpretation or the applicability of its provi- 
sions, if not otherwise resolved, were to be 
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referred to the International Court of Jus- 
tice. The government of Egypt would take 
the necessary steps in order to accept the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the Court in con- 
formity with the provisions of Article 36 
of the Statute of the Court. 10) The gov- 
ernment of Egypt made the declaration as 
an expression of its desire and determination 
to enable the Suez Canal to be an efficient 
and adequate waterway linking the nations 
of the world; the declaration, with the obli- 
gations therein, constituted an international 
instrument and would be deposited and 
registered with the UN Secretariat. 

The representative of the United States 
(Lodge), opening the discussion, remarked 
that in his view the Egyptian declaration 
did not fully meet the six principles for 
Canal operation on which the Council had 
agreed in its resolution of October 13, 1956," 
since, inter alia, it contained no provision 
for “organized cooperation” in the adminis- 
tration of the Canal. The question of 
whether confidence among Canal users 
could be established, he stated, would de- 
pend on how in practice the Egyptian dec- 
laration was carried out. There should, he 
continued, be free and non-discriminatory 
use of the Canal at all times by ships of 
all nations, and finally, the Council should 
remain seized of the matter while the sys- 
tem proposed by Egypt was given a trial. 

Mr. Loutfi (Egypt) stated that the decla- 
ration of his government had been made in 
implementation of the obligations which the 
Egyptian government had assumed under 
the terms of the Constantinople Convention 
of 1888, and took into account the resolu- 
tion of the Security Council containing the 
six principles. His government considered 
that the declaration constituted an interna- 
tional instrument, and had asked the Secre- 
tary-General to register it with the UN for 
that reason. In particular, he called the 
Council’s attention to provisions of the dec- 
laration in which 1) Egypt affirmed its 
respect for the 1888 Convention; 2) Egypt 
declared that it would afford and maintain 
free and uninterrupted navigation for all 


8 For further information, see International Organization, XI, p. 107-109. 
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nations within the limits of and in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the 1888 Con- 
vention; 3) Egypt committed itself to limi- 
tations on increases in the rate of tolls; 4) 
it was declared that the autonomous Suez 
Canal Authority would operate and manage 
the Canal; 5) the Canal Authority agreed 
to pay 25 percent for modernization of the 
Canal; 6) Egypt agreed to have recourse to 
arbitration in the case of any modification 
of the Canal Code; 7) Egypt agreed to arbi- 
tration procedures with respect to com- 
plaints of violation of the Canal Code; 8) 
Egypt agreed that disputes or disagreements 
arising in respect of the 1888 Convention or 
the declaration should be settled in accord- 
ance with the UN Charter; and 9) Egypt 
stated that it was prepared to agree that 
differences arising between the parties to 
the Convention, if not otherwise resolved, 
should be referred to the International 
Court of Justice. These provisions, Mr. 
Loutfi maintained, demonstrated the decla- 
ration to be in accordance with the 1888 
Convention and the Security Council resolu- 
tion of October 13, 1956. The third of the 
six principles, which related to the insula- 
tion of the Canal from the domestic politics 
of any one country, he stressed as being 
fully implemented in the declaration. 
During the discussion, which continued 
through the 777th meeting, also held on 
April 26, the Egyptian position was fully 
supported by Iraq and the Soviet Union, 
who argued that the Egyptian declaration 
was an international instrument by virtue 
of its registry with the UN, and fully met 
the requirements of the six principles of 
the October 13 resolution. Most of the 
other non-permanent members of the Coun- 
cil expressed reservations with regard to the 
declaration, noting certain of its features of 
which they approved, such as provision for 
arbitration, but in general holding the view 
that Egyptian administration of the declara- 
tion would be the best test of its adequacy. 
The representative of Colombia regarded 
the declaration as a first step in the direc- 
tion of a conclusive multilateral treaty, for 
which he held that further negotiations 
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should be held. The representative of China 
in general shared that view, stressing the 
importance of Egyptian practice in imple- 
menting the declaration. 

Of the three Council members viewing 
the declaration in a more unfavorable light, 
the representative of France (Georges-Picot) 
was the most critical. He stated that the 
balanced multilateral system of Canal opera- 
tion which had prevailed in the past had 
not been restored by the unilateral Egyptian 
declaration, and that the six principles put 
forward by the Council were not embodied 
in that declaration, which he described as 
vague and subject to unilateral alteration or 
abrogation at any time, despite its registry 
with the UN. He stated further that Egypt 
would not permit Israel free passage 
through the Canal, despite the passage in 
the declaration relating to non-discrimina- 
tion within the limits of and according to 
the provisions of the 1888 Convention, since 
Egypt claimed it was entitled to prevent 
Israel passage under the terms of the Con- 
vention. Thus, Mr. Georges-Picot stated, 
the Egyptian government was arrogating to 
itself the right to interpret the Convention, 
which was contrary to the first and third 
of the six principles (free and open transit 
and insulation from domestic politics). 
Further, the declaration left the door open 
to discrimination in the application of the 
1888 Convention against any particular 
country under the pretext that that coun- 
try had not complied with the purposes and 
principles of the UN. Mr. Georges-Picot 
went on to a point-by-point criticism of the 
declaration, dwelling on the provisions for 
settlement of disputes with regard to raising 
of tolls and application of the Canal Code, 
which he considered in need of considerable 
clarification, particularly the precise inten- 
tions of the Egyptian government with re- 
gard to accepting the compulsory jurisdic- 
tion of the International Court of Justice. 
In conclusion, he stated that the declaration 
was a unilateral act based only on the sec- 
ond of the six principles (respect for the 
sovereignty of Egypt). 

Sir Pierson Dixon (United Kingdom) 
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was in broad agreement with the represent- 
ative of France. He criticized various spe- 
cific provisions of the declaration for lack 
of clarity and specificity, but was more 
optimistic than the representative of France 
about many of the provisions, which he 
considered reasonable preliminary formula- 
tions. The point on which the declaration 
was most open to criticism, in the view of 
his government, was the procedure adopted 
by the Egyptian government and the uni- 
lateral form of the declaration; as he under- 
stood it, any part of the declaration could 
be unilaterally revoked or altered, and this 
went to the heart of the whole question. 
He could not regard the Egyptian declara- 
tion as a final settlement in accordance with 
the six principles. The representative of 
Australia supported France and the United 
Kingdom, also stressing the vagueness of 
the phraseology of the declaration and its 
unilateral nature. The Council adjourned 
its 777th meeting without taking any for- 
mal action. 

The 778th and 779th meetings of the 
Council, held the following month on May 
20 and 21, were held at the request of 
France, which wished to resume considera- 
tion of the Suez question.” The agenda 
was adopted by a vote of 10 to o with 1 
abstention, the Soviet Union abstaining on 
the grounds that the Canal was functioning 
without obstruction and that further discus- 
sion would merely lead to undesirable ef- 
fects on the stability of the Middle East. 
The representative of France (Pineau), 
opening the discussion, dealt first with alle- 
gations about French motives for re-opening 
the question which he said were being 
made. France’s internal policy had nothing 
to do with the matter, he stated, and France 
did not wish to revive the Franco-Egyptian 
controversy. The real purpose of the de- 
bate, in his view, was to determine whether 
the UN would again provide two rules, one 
for nations which complied with its deci- 
sions and one for those who ignored them 
with impunity. He recapitulated France’s 
earlier criticisms of the Egyptian declara- 
tion, none of which, he stated, had been 
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met, and expressed the wish that negotia- 
tions be opened for a permanent mullti- 
lateral settlement in accordance with the six 
principles. The United Kingdom, Chinese 
and Australian representatives endorsed the 
French initiative and the French misgivings 
about the Egyptian declaration, the United 
Kingdom representative again laying par- 
ticular stress on its unilateral form. The 
United States representative remarked that 
there were shortcomings in the Egyptian 
declaration, as compared with the six prin- 
ciples; Egypt, he stated, should dispel the 
doubts which existed, and meanwhile the 
Council should remain seized of the ques- 
tion. 

The representative of Egypt (Loutfi) 
pointed out that the Canal had resumed 
full operations and there had so far been 
no complaints about its management. He 
could see no reason for re-opening the dis- 
cussion, and held that France had been 
motivated in requesting the discussion by 
questions of internal policy, despite the 
French statement to the contrary. He re- 
viewed the arguments on which he based 
his view that the Egyptian declaration fully 
met the requirements of the six principles, 
and stated that Egypt was prepared to take 
the necessary steps to accept the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the Court. He was supported 
by the representatives of Iraq and the Soviet 
Union. 

The remaining members of the Council 
were somewhat more critical of the declara- 
tion than during the discussions of the pre- 
ceding month. They tended to stress its 
provisional nature, the representative of the 
Philippines remarking that the declaration 
should be considered a proposal for a final 
settlement, and that the Council should en- 
courage talks between the parties looking 
toward a definitive settlement in accordance 
with the six principles. The representative 
of Cuba expressed misgivings which had 
arisen on account of the lapse of time since 
Egypt had declared its willingness to accept 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Court in disputes involving the ap- 
plication of the declaration; he urged Egypt 
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to settle misgivings on that point by taking 
the necessary steps under the Statute of the 
Court. 

At the conclusion of the 779th meeting, 
the President (Lodge) summarized the dis- 
cussion. The majority of the Council’s 
members, he stated, were of the opinion 
that the six requirements had not yet been 
met, and that the Egyptian position re- 
mained to be completed; it was natural that 
members should wish to know when Egypt 
would take the steps necessary to accept the 
Court’s jurisdiction. Questions had also 
been raised about the nature of the obliga- 
tions which the Egyptian government rec- 
ognized under the declaration, the manner 
in which they had been put forward and 
whether Egypt considered that it could 
amend or withdraw them arbitrarily at its 
own will. Doubts had also been expressed 
about the lack of provision for organized 
user cooperation, and clarification was 
needed particularly with regard to arbitra- 
tion and the fixing of tolls. Concern con- 
tinued to prevail about the insulation of 
the Canal from the politics of any nations, 
and that concern, Mr. Lodge stated, was in- 
herent in all of the doubts expressed about 
the adequacy of the Egyptian declaration. 
The Egyptian governments, he concluded, 
presumably would wish to examine the 
points raised and consider the concrete steps 
it could take to remove the doubts which 
had arisen. In the meantime, the Council 
would remain seized of the question. The 
Council adjourned without taking any for- 
mal action. 


Palestine Question: Complaint of Syria 
The Security Council held its 78oth 
meeting on May 23, 1957, to consider a 
letter from the representative of Syria’ ob- 
jecting to the construction of a bridge by 
the Israel authorities at the southern end 
of Lake Huleh in the demilitarized zone as 
defined in article V of the Israeli-Syrian 
General Armistice Agreement. The letter 
held that this action constituted a military 
activity in contravention of the Armistice 
Agreement. The Council had also received 
5 Document S/3827. 


a report on the situation from the Acting 
Chief of Staff of the United Nations Truce 
Supervision Organization (UNTSO) in 
Palestine,’ stating that after inspecting the 
location of the bridge and talking with 
officials of the Israeli government, he had 
concluded that although the bridge could 
be used for military purposes, it was built 
in order to facilitate the completion of the 
Huleh Reclamation Project, and that conse- 
quently he would not be justified in re- 
questing its removal. He recommended the 
reaffirmation of the special powers of the 
Chairman of the Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion and the UN Military Observers in the 
demilitarized zone, and the recognition of 
their right to free access and unhampered 
movement in all areas of the demilitarized 
zone, including the region where the bridge 
had been built. 

Mr. Asha (Syria) elaborated on the letter 
sent by his government, expressing criticism 
of Israel for refusing to attend the meetings 
of the Mixed Armistice Commission dealing 
with the demilitarized zone, and charging 
that the Israeli attitude reflected a desire to 
prevent the effectiveness of the Commission 
in order to gain a free hand in the zone. 
He agreed with the Acting Chief of Staff 
that the Syrian complaint lay within the 
competence of the Mixed Commission, and 
denied the right of Israel to refuse to allow 
the Commission to exercise its function. He 
enumerated the following violations of 
the Armistice Agreement by Israel: 1) the 
presence of regular Israeli police in the 
zone; 2) the occurrence of military activity 
simultaneously with the construction of the 
bridge, and 3) the acquisition by Israel of 
military advantage in the area. Disagree- 
ing with the judgment of the Acting Chief 
of Staff, Col. Leary, that in spite of the 
military value of the bridge, the motive be- 
hind its creation was economic, Mr. Asha 
asserted that economic considerations could 
not be given priority over military, espe- 
cially when economic development of the 
zone involved violation of the Armistice 
Agreement; the only justification for eco- 
nomic development in the Armistice Agree- 
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ment lay in the provision for the gradual 
restoration of normal civilian life, but this 
did not cover such broad new activities as 
were now occurring. He also objected to 
the expulsion of Arabs from the demilita- 
rized zone in violation of the Security 
Council resolution of May 18, 1951. In 
conclusion, Mr. Asha proposed that the 
Security Council: 1) condemn Israel for its 
violations of the Armistice Agreement; 2) 
condemn Israel for its contravention of the 
resolution of May 18, 1951; 3) reaffirm the 
powers of the Chairman of the Mixed Ar- 
mistice Commission and the UN Military 
Observers, and the attributions of the Ar- 
mistice Commission in accordance with the 
Armistice Agreement and the authoritative 
statements of Dr. Bunche in 1951; 4) re- 
assert the right of the UN observers to free- 
dom of movement and access in all areas of 
the zone; 5) confirm the provisions con- 
cerning the special status of the zone as 
stated in Dr. Bunche’s comment and the 
General Armistice Agreement; 6) order 
that the mines laid at the western ap- 
proaches of the bridge be removed; 7) order 
the withdrawal of Israeli police from the 
zone; 8) order that the Arabs who had been 
forced to leave the zone be allowed to 
return under the supervision of the Mixed 
Armistice Commission; and g) order the 
removal of the bridge. 

Mr. Kidron (Israel) stated that the Syrian 
complaint was not one against Israel, but 
rather a dispute with the Chief of Staff, 
and declared that the demilitarized zones 
were areas from which military forces must 
be excluded, but nothing more. He argued 
that Israel, in agreeing to demilitarization, 
had not ceded any rights to Syria in the 
zones, as shown by the fact that areas of 
Israel which had never been under Syrian 
military occupation had been included 
within them for administrative convenience, 
as had a small section on the Syrian side 
of the old international frontier. Israel did 
not wish to intervene in the area in Syrian 
territory, and consequently would not agree 
to Syrian interference on the Israeli side of 
the old frontier. In reference to the Huleh 
Reclamation Project, Mr. Kidron charged 
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Syria with attempting, during the past six 
years, to ensure the continuation of waste 
areas and swamps, and pointed out that 
the Syrian contention that its consent was 
required before Israel could develop the 
zone had been rejected by the Chief of Staff 
and the Security Council in 1951. He stated 
that Israel had only one aim in building the 
bridge: to provide a means for transporting 
land-based, earth-moving and dredging ma- 
chinery in order to finish the canal system 
to the Jordan, and he recalled, in defense 
of the Israeli position, that Col. Leary had 
recognized in his report that the bridge 
had not been built on Arab-owned land and 
that it did not harm the interests of Arab 
civilians in the demilitarized zone. He 
maintained, furthermore, that the Armistice 
Agreement had replaced the earlier truce so 
that relations between Israel and Syria were 
no longer based on purely military consider- 
ations as they had been during the truce; 
neither party, therefore, was justified in 
calling upon such considerations, as Syria 
had done, when they were not applicable. 
Explaining the Israeli refusal to permit in- 
vestigations in the zone, Mr. Kidron as- 
serted that since the Syrian complaints con- 
cerning the zone had no validity, Israel 
would not allow investigations having their 
basis in these complaints: this position was 
supported, he stated, by the General Ar- 
mistice Agreement. He also reported that 
the mines referred to by Mr. Asha had been 
removed and that Col. Leary had been so 
informed. 

Mr. Al Shabandar (Iraq), speaking at 
the next meeting of the Security Council, 
generally supported the Syrian position, 
considering two main questions: whether 
Israel was entitled to build a bridge of mili- 
tary value in the demilitarized zone, and 
whether it was justified in maintaining its 
non-cooperative attitude toward UNTSO. 
He opposed the construction of the bridge, 
declaring that whether the Huleh Project 
was beneficial was not the problem, since 
the basic question was the military balance 
in the zone, not the economic situation, and 
observing that the presence of the bridge 
would make the possibility of tension in 
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the area greater. Replying to Israel’s argu- 
ment that except for the exclusion of forces, 
it had full sovereignty in the zone, he as- 
serted that sovereignty in the area was, on 
the contrary, in abeyance, and that Israel’s 
contention had been rejected by the Council 
resolution of May 18, 1951, and was op- 
posed by the Armistice Agreement and by 
statements by Dr. Bunche, and Gen. Riley, 
a former Chief of Staff. He pointed out 
that the Armistice Agreement would be 
destroyed if Israel were permitted to violate 
the provision which prohibited any change 
in the military balance in the zone, and 
that the Agreement refuted the Israeli argu- 
ment that Syria was not entitled to initiate 
complaints before the Mixed Armistice 
Commission. In conclusion, Mr. Al Sha- 


bandar summarized four violations by Is- 
rael of the Armistice Agreement: the con- 
struction of the bridge; the presence of 
police in the demilitarized zone; the ob- 
struction of the work of UNTSO and the 
refusal to attend the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission; and the refusal to permit the re- 


turn of Arabs to the zone. 

Sir Pierson Dixon (United Kingdom) ex- 
pressed his support for the decision of the 
Acting Chief of Staff that the latter was 
not justified in asking for the removal of 
the bridge, and suggested that it was im- 
plicit in this decision that the construction 
of the bridge was not a breach of the Ar- 
mistice Agreement. He also approved the 
Acting Chief’s proposal that the special 
powers of the Chairman of the Mixed Com- 
mission and the UN Military Observers in 
the zone be reaffirmed, and proposed that 
the Acting Chief submit another report on 
the zone. Mr. Nunez-Portuondo (Cuba) 
and Mr. Walker (Australia) likewise sup- 
ported the position of the Acting Chief of 
Staff. 

At the 782d meeting, the final one held 
to consider the Israeli-Syrian dispute, Mr. 
Romulo (Philippines), Mr. Carbonnier 
(Sweden), Mr. Tsiang (China), and Mr. 
Morales (Colombia) spoke in favor of Col. 
Leary’s report. Mr. Romulo stated his opin- 
ion that Col. Leary was competent to rule 

™ See International Organization, V, p. 542. 
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in the case, and that the fact that he was 
Acting Chief of Staff did not diminish his 
authority; he suggested, furthermore, that 
the controversial bridge be removed as soon 
as its function had been fulfilled in order 
to contribute to the promotion of peace in 
the demilitarized zone, and that the prob- 
lems of Arab evacuees, the police in the 
zone, and military activity in the area be 
referred to the Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion. He gave his support to the United 
Kingdom idea that more reports from the 
Chief of Staff concerning the zone would be 
helpful. The latter proposal was also sup- 
ported by the delegates from Sweden, 
China, the Soviet Union, Colombia, Syria, 
and Australia; Australia, however, opposed 
the setting of a precise time limit for the 
preparation of the report. 

Mr. Sobolev (Soviet Union) substantially 
agreed with the Syrian position in the dis- 
pute, asserting that the Soviet Union was 
not interested in the intentions of Israel, 
but in the question of whether the bridge 
was of military value and whether it was 
in opposition to the Armistice Agreement, 
and asking why the approaches to the 
bridge had been mined if it had been built 
solely for peaceful uses, as stated by Mr. 
Kidron. He proposed that the Security 
Council criticize the unilateral actions of 
Israel in the demilitarized zone and its vio- 
lations of the Armistice Agreement. He 
also expressed his support of the Syrian 
demand for confirmation of the powers of 
the Chairman of the Mixed Commission, 
of the right of observers to visit the critical 
area, and of the provisions in the Armistice 
Agreement concerning the status of the 
demilitarized zone and Israeli adherence to 
them. He requested an end to unilateral 
actions in the zone, the dismantlement of 
the bridge, the withdrawal of Israel’s po- 
lice, and the repatriation of Arab evacuees. 

The President of the Council (Lodge), 
speaking in his capacity as representative 
of the United States, gave his view that the 
report of the Acting Chief fully responded 
to the request of Syria. He stated, more- 
over, that the Mixed Commission should 
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function, although it had not met since 
1951; but in the event of its failure to meet, 
the decisions of the Acting Chief were bind- 
ing. He disagreed with the Israeli attitude 
that the demilitarized zones were merely 
areas from which military forces were ex- 
cluded, and declared his support for the 
proposal to reaffirm the authority of the 
Acting Chief. The President also approved 
the proposal for an up-to-date report on 
conditions in the zone, including the prob- 
lem of police for the area and free access 
to it. 

In reply to the Israeli representative, Mr. 
Asha asserted the right of Syria, as the 
other party to the Armistice Agreement, 
to have a voice in everything covered by 
the Agreement. He answered the Israeli 
charge that Syria would not agree to the 
scheme for Lake Huleh, even though it 
would benefit Syrians, with the statement 
that the latter would not profit from a proj- 
ect involving subjection to Israeli control. 
Mr. Asha also denied the Israeli declaration 
that the Security Council had approved 
drainage operations in the demilitarized 
zone and that the majority of the Council 
had been willing to consider sympathetically 
the request by Israel to expropriate Arab 
lands in the zone if negotiations failed. He 
pointed out that such expropriation had 
been ruled out by Gen. Riley in a statement 
on April 17, 1951 which was quoted in the 
Official Records of the 541st meeting.” In 
summarizing his position, Mr. Asha put 
forward three main conclusions: 1) the 
Security Council Resolution of May 18, 
1951 had effected the cessation of operations 
in the zone until an agreement between 
the parties had been concluded by the use 
of the good offices of the Chairman of the 
Mixed Commission; 2) the draining opera- 
tions carried on in the zone by Israel with- 
out the consent of Arab land-owners, the 
authorization of the Chief of Staff, or the 
agreement of Syria violated the Armistice 
Agreement as well as the above resolution; 
and 3) a bridge having military value gave 
a military advantage to Israel, constituted a 
military activity, and violated the armistice. 
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Referring to speeches of other representa- 
tives, the Syrian delegate urged that, al- 
though these statements mentioned the 
bridge as if this were the only Syrian com- 
plaint, in actuality, the basic implications 
of the complaint had a bearing on the 
whole status of the demilitarized zone and 
the Armistice Agreement. 

Mr. Kidron, in his final speech, empha- 
sized the statements made by Col. Leary in 
his report which substantiated the Israeli 
action: the construction of the bridge was 
not a military, but a civilian activity; it 
could not be assumed that the bridge 
would be employed militarily; the building 
of the bridge did not harm the Arab inter- 
ests in the demilitarized zone; and the 
destruction of the bridge was not necessary. 
He also maintained that the Huleh Recla- 
mation Project had been authorized by the 
Chief of Staff under Security Council au- 
thority six years before. 

The President of the Council, summariz- 
ing the debates concerning the Syrian 
complaint, stated that all members of the 
Council appeared to agree upon the neces- 
sity for respecting the authority of the Chief 
of Staff of the Truce Supervision Organiza- 
tion in Palestine and upon the desirability 
for cooperation between the parties in- 
volved. The majority of the members, fur- 
thermore, supported the decision of the 
Chief of Staff, and approved the suggestion 
for another report on the zone, including 
freedom of access. 

Mr. Al Shabandar (Iraq) proposed a time 
limit of one month for the report, and Mr. 
Walker (Australia) expressed the opposing 
view that this matter should be left to the 
judgment of the Chief of Staff. The Sec- 
retary-General then stated that in view of 
the discussion, he would ask the Chief of 
Staff to present a report on the demilita- 
rized zone, indicating that it would be 
desirable for him to give the report within 
a month: thus it might not be necessary for 
the Council to take formal action upon the 
question. The Council agreed to this pro- 


posal, 


8 Security Council Official Records (Sixth year), 541st meeting, p. 8. 
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Commissions 

Economic Commission for Europe: The 
Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) 
held its twelfth (tenth anniversary) session 
in Geneva from April 29 to May 15, 1957 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Oskar 
Lange.’ In addition to governmental repre- 
sentatives, the following intergovernmental 
or non-governmental organizations partici- 
pated: the International Labor Organization 
(ILO), the International Monetary Fund, 
the World Health Organization (WHO), 
the International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions, the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions, and the 
Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom.’ The Executive Secretary 
of the Commission, Mr. Gunnar Myrdal, 
whose resignation was announced April 1, 
1957, and who was to be succeeded by 
Mr. Sakari S. Tuomioja of Finland, gave 


the opening speech in which he voiced con- 
cern over the political split in Europe, urg- 
ing, however, that there still existed a 
broad opportunity for constructive efforts 
toward international cooperation. 

A major item before the Commission was 
a series of Soviet proposals for further all- 


European cooperation. In the discussion 
on this matter, the Soviet delegation ad- 
vanced suggestions for studies under ECE 
committees concerning atomic energy, co- 
operation in building hydro-electric power 
stations and in developing fuel and power 
resources, and the conclusion of agreements 
between interested European nations re- 
garding measures for the promotion of 
trade and mutual economic and financial 
assistance for economic development. The 
Soviet delegation desired that the results of 
these studies be transmitted to a special 
session of the Commission in 1957 or to the 
next regular session, but did not insist on 


1UN Press Release ECE/GEN/397; for information 
on the eleventh session, see International Organization, 
X, Pp. 435- 
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the formal adoption of its request when it 
was pointed out that all proposals consid- 
ered at sessions of the Commission are sub- 
mitted to its committees for examination so 
that the Commission would continue to 
consider the Soviet proposals. The Soviet 
Union also presented a draft agreement on 
all-European cooperation which it had pre- 
pared and revised in the light of comments 
by other member states. Different opinions 
were expressed concerning the feasibility of 
obtaining agreement on a treaty which was 
couched in such broad terms, and two draft 
resolutions were presented. The Czecho- 
slovak draft called for a further study by 
the Executive Secretary with the aid of 
member governments and the appropriate 
committees of proposals already formulated 
and of any new proposals on the subject of 
all-European cooperation. The Belgian 
draft, on the other hand, declared that the 
present machinery of the Commission pro- 
vided sufficient means for further considera- 
tion of such of these concrete proposals as 
were not being considered by other bodies 
within the framework of the UN and as 
were within the competence of the Com- 
mission, and invited governments so desir- 
ing to submit concrete proposals to the 
Executive Secretary to be assigned to com- 
mittees. The Belgian draft resolution was 
adopted, while the Czechoslovak draft was 
rejected. 

A resolution passed by the Commission 
at its eleventh session had invited member 
governments to express their views on the 
suggestion for the creation of an atomic 
energy committee under ECE. At the 
twelfth session, the majority of members 
opposed this idea for several reasons, inter 
alia, that this move would be premature 
because the International Atomic Energy 
Agency was being considered as a special- 

2 UN Press Release ECE/GEN/367. 
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ized agency under the UN, and would su- 
persede any regional arrangements. In the 
held of nuclear energy, the Commission 
unanimously adopted a resolution submitted 
by Poland postponing consideration of the 
Soviet proposals concerning the creation of 
such an agency which had been presented 
at the previous session, and recommending 
that the Executive Secretary inform the 
Commission at its next session concerning 
the steps which had been taken for arrange- 
ments between the International Atomic 
Energy Agency and the UN. 

Concerning the development of contacts 
between countries of eastern and western 
Europe, the Commission considered a re- 
port submitted by the Secretariat regarding 
results of efforts toward increased contacts 
made by the committees as recommended 
in a resolution at the eleventh session, and 
expressed satisfaction with the information 
that contacts had increased in recent years, 
urging, however, that more progress could 
be achieved in all areas. A resolution sub- 
mitted by the Ukraine and amended by 
France was unanimously adopted; it invited 
ECE committees to examine at their first 
session every year the further development 
of contacts. 

As customary, the Commission debated 
the general economic situation, based on its 
annual economic survey of Europe. Com- 
ments were numerous concerning the Com- 
mon Market and the free trade area due 
to the fact that the relevant Agreements 
embodied conflicting views on the problem 
of all-European cooperation. The opponents 
of the Common Market argued that al- 
though the plans establishing it and Eura- 
tom were possible with the agreement of 
only six countries, the interests of many 
European states would be seriously affected 
by their implementation, They claimed 
that greater mistrust and tension would be 
generated in Europe, that the bodies would 
be subordinated to the aim of increasing the 
armaments industry potential of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), 
that they would set new barriers in the way 
of German reunification, and that the Com- 


mon Market would constitute a detriment 
to the development of trade and other co- 
operation within the continent of Europe. 
In contrast, the defenders of the Common 
Market and the free trade area urged that 
agreement among the six nations would 
promote prosperity among the people with- 
in its scope and that it would also probably 
increase trade with eastern Europe and with 
the rest of the world. They denied the 
charge that there was a connection between 
the agreements and NATO. A third group, 
skeptical about some of the results of the 
Common Market, wondered whether it 
might not lead to a broader discrepancy 
between the developed and under-developed 
areas of Europe. 

Another matter which came before ECE 
was the question of multilateral payments 
arrangements. Details were announced 
concerning arrangements for multilateral 
compensation of balances arising under bi- 
lateral payments agreements. Since 1955 
the possibility of multilateral compensation 
of balances arising in bilateral accounts had 
been explored; the most recent discussions 
in Geneva on this matter led to the sub- 
stitution of a simpler procedure on an op- 
tional basis for a more formal agreement 
or a joint declaration by central banks as 
originally planned. 

Turning to the progress made in the eco- 
nomic development of southern Europe, the 
Commission expressed approval of the 
committees’ work on the situation. In- 
cluded among the suggestions for the im- 
provement of the area were the following: 
increased liberalization of trade with the 
region by more highly developed European 
nations, and greater participation in tech- 
nical assistance among the countries of the 
area and between them, the other European 
countries and the rest of the world. 

The Commission also considered several 
specific matters. In meeting the problem 
of water pollution, the Commission decided 
that future action should be undertaken by 
the Secretariats of ECE, WHO, and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization to draw 
up a study on specific water pollution con- 











trol problems in Europe and to suggest 
programs of work for the international 
agencies concerned. This study was to be 
submitted to the next session of ECE, as 
well as to the next meeting of the UN 
inter-agency group on water resources, and 
the UN Panel of Experts on Water Re- 
sources. The Commission, furthermore, 
agreed that the Working Party on Gas 
Problems which had been created at the 
eleventh session had contributed to eco- 
nomic development in energy and should 
continue its work. In regard to industry 
and materials, the Commission decided to 
examine at its next session proposals to 
broaden the range of activity of the Indus- 
try and Materials Committee, which had 
not met in recent years. 

In relation to cooperation with other 
bodies, ECE decided to continue its co- 
operation with the Technical Assistance 
Administration, the specialized agencies, 
non-governmental organizations, and inter- 
governmental organizations, and declared 
its appreciation of the endeavors of govern- 
ments and the Secretariat to achieve con- 
centration and co-ordination of its work on 
basic economic matters. 

Finally, the Commission passed a resolu- 
tion inviting the Executive Secretary to per- 
sist in his efforts to guarantee equality of 
treatment for the three working languages 
of the Commission, English, French, and 
Russian. 

Commission on Human Rights: The thir- 
teenth session of the Commission on Human 
Rights was held in Geneva from April 1 
to 26, 1957 under the chairmanship of Felix- 
berto M. Serrano (Philippines).* In the 
light of the tenth anniversary of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights which 
was to take place on December 10, 1958, 
the Commission recommended that world- 
wide celebrations of the anniversary be held 
on that date and that the Economic and 
Social Council (ECOSOC) call upon na- 
tions to take part in appropriate observances 
in order to commemorate this important 
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step in human progress and to stimulate 
greater respect for human rights. Specific 
recommendations were passed in order to 
carry out this aim, calling for, inter alia, spe- 
cial sittings of parliaments of member states, 
and national and international art competi- 
tions. The Commission also urged the com- 
pletion by the General Assembly of the 
work on the two draft covenants on human 
rights before December 10, 1958, and rec- 
ommended to ECOSOC that the 14th ses- 
sion of the Human Rights Commission 
meet in Paris so that it could be associated 
with the celebrations to be held there. 

In the field of the prevention of discrimi- 
nation and the protection of minorities, the 
Commission carefully examined a report 
submitted by its subcommission, and also a 
report on discrimination in education pre- 
pared by Charles Ammoun of Lebanon; in 
connection with the latter, it was decided 
to continue the efforts in this area in co- 
operation with the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), and to give wide circulation 
to the Ammoun report. The Commission, 
furthermore, sent the record of its discus- 
sion on discrimination in employment to 
ILO with the understanding that it would 
receive in return the records of the debate 
to be held at the next ILO Conference. It 
also invited governments to reply as soon 
as possible to questions concerning discrimi- 
nation in religious rights and practices. 

France submitted a draft declaration on 
the right of asylum which was sent to gov- 
ernments with a request that they send 
their comments before the end of year. An- 
other measure taken in this area of human 
rights was the adoption of a resolution 
noting the need for the practical imple- 
mentation of the right of asylum and the 
importance of drawing the attention of 
member states and public opinion to the 
principles which should guide the granting 
of asylum. 

Other problems which the Commission 
examined or acted upon included the fol- 


* UN Press Release SOC/2298, May 3, 1957; for a summary of the twelfth session, see International Organiza- 
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lowing: 1) the Commission sent to member 
governments the draft declaration on the 
rights of the child* in order to obtain their 
views on the form and content appropriate 
for an international declaration on the mat- 
ter, together with a request that the govern- 
ments submit their reactions before the end 
of 1957; 2) the Commission established a 
committee composed of France, Mexico, 
Poland, Lebanon, and India, which was to 
meet before the next session of the Com- 
mission to consider all recommendations 
and decisions adopted by UN bodies in the 
field of freedom of information, and to 
recommend, where required, the means for 
implementation; 3) the Commission re- 
ceived a preliminary report’ from its special 
committee on freedom from arbitrary arrest, 
detention, and exile and decided to take up 
the matter at its next session; and 4) the 
Commission established a five member 
committee to survey the publication of the 
Yearbook on Human Rights. 

In regard to future work, the Com- 
mission discussed suggestions concerning 
charges of violations of human rights in 
Algeria, and nationality laws. 

Commission on Narcotic Drugs: The 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs held its 
twelfth session at UN Headquarters from 
April 29 to May 31, 1957, under the chair- 
manship of Harry J. Anslinger (United 
States). In addition to the members of 
the Commission, observers from nineteen 
countries were present at the session; the 
Permanent Central Opium Board, the Drug 
Supervisory Body, the World Health Or- 
ganization (WHO), the Permanent Anti- 
Narcotics Bureau of the League of Arab 
States, and the International Criminal Po- 
lice Organization also sent representatives, 
as did a number of non-governmental or- 
ganizations with consultative status. 

The Commission considered several basic 
problems in the field of narcotic drugs. In 
connection with the implementation of nar- 


# Document E/CN.4/512. 

5 Document E/CN.4/7309. 

® For the report of the eleventh session of the Com- 
mission to the Economic and Social Council, see Inter- 
national Organization, XI, p. 129. 
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cotics treaties and international control, it 
discussed the report of the UN Division 
on Narcotic Drugs, annual reports of gov- 
ernments, reports on national laws and 
regulations, the report of the Permanent 
Central Opium Board, and the statement 
of the Drug Supervisory Board. Concern- 
ing the problem of illicit traffic, the Com- 
mission passed a unanimous resolution’ 
urging rigid application of previous resolu- 
tions passed by the Economic and Social 
Council, calling upon governments to ex- 
pand their efforts toward discovering and 
abolishing illicit production and manufac- 
ture of drugs, and providing for the appli- 
cation of more severe measures in order to 
apprehend traffickers and illicit manufac- 
turers. In the discussion of drug addiction, 
the Commission, learning that some coun- 
tries reported more addicts in 1955 than in 
1954, considered especially the treatment of 
addicts, the discovery, registration and con- 
trol of them, and methods of reducing their 
numbers, in the light of an Analytical Study 
on Drug Addiction* and the report of 
WHO's Study Group on Treatment and 
Care of Drug Addicts.” There was a gen- 
eral expression of support for the treatment 
recommended by the latter. Regarding the 
matter of technical assistance in the narcot- 
ics field, the Commission was informed that 
encouraging progress had been achieved in 
Iran under the Expanded Program of Tech- 
nical Assistance of the UN and under the 
specialized agencies, and that other nations 
planned to ask aid to combat illicit traffic, 
addiction, and other problems. The Com- 
mission, consequently, invited the technical 
assistance authorities to consider requests 
for aid from governments under the exist- 
ing administrative and financial arrange- 
ments. 

The Commission also considered meas- 
ures for the control of particular drugs. It 
passed unanimously a resolution” recom- 
mending that governments, within a rea- 


™ Document E/CN.7/L.152. 
8 Document E/CN.7/318. 
® Document E/CN.7/320. 
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sonable period of time, abolish the con- 
sumption of cannabis except for scientific 
purposes, permitting the use of cannabis 
in parts of Southeast Asia where certain 
systems of medicine existed, and calling 
attention to the desirability of research con- 
cerning the active principles of the drug 
and to the need for exchange of information 
concerning it. In the field of synthetic 
drugs, the Commission refused to recon- 
sider its position on ketobemidone, as the 
government of Switzerland had requested 
in a note to the Secretary-General,” and 
placed a new synthetic drug, with the code 
name R-875, under provisional control 
pending final evaluation by the Committee 
of Experts of WHO. In relation to the 
control of opium, the Commission received 
information about the progress made in the 
UN program of scientific research in 
opium, and unanimously recommended, in 
view of a seminar to be held to evaluate 
the progress hitherto achieved, that priority 
be given by the UN Laboratory in Geneva 
to physical and chemical analysis of au- 
thenticated samples of opium.” The Com- 
mission also dealt with the problem of 
drugs outside the scope of international con- 
trol by giving unanimous approval to a reso- 
lution containing recommendations directed 
toward national control of barbiturates and 
“tranquilizers”,* and by unanimously rec- 
ommending that WHO undertake a study 
of the medical aspects of the drug khat.”* 

Turning to the legislative side of the 
problem of narcotic drugs, the Commission 
considered a draft of the Single Convention 
on which it had been working since 1950 
as a replacement for the nine treaties on 
narcotic drugs, and appointed a committee 
composed of three members (Canada, Hun- 
gary, and India) to draw up in legal form 
several chapters of the proposed treaty. By 
a majority vote, the Commission requested 
ECOSOC to lengthen its next session by 
one week so that it would be able to finish 

11 Document E/CN.7/330. 

42 Document E/CN.7/L.154. 
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the codification of the Single Convention 
and prepared the final draft for a plenipo- 
tentiary conference. 

The Commission decided to defer two 
matters until the next session: 1) the appli- 
cation of Afghanistan for recognition as a 
country entitled to export opium as pro- 
vided by the 1953 Protocol; and 2) the 
proposal of Egypt to set up a Middle East 
UN anti-narcotics bureau or agency. 


Social Commission: The eleventh session 
of the Social Commission was held from 
May 6 to 24, 1957 under the chairmanship 
of Abdel Hamid Abdel-Ghani (Egypt); 
five major problems were discussed.” It con- 
sidered a 460-page report” on the world 
social situation prepared by the Secretary- 
General in cooperation with the specialized 
agencies; the report showed an improve- 
ment in mortality rates, control of epidemic 
diseases, food production and consumption, 
and the increase of literacy, but indicated 
that advances had actually been small in 
comparison to the wide-spread poverty, 
illiteracy, and unmet needs of the world’s 
population, which was growing very rap- 
idly. The Commission agreed on the 
desirability of publishing the report. Cer- 
tain members of the Commission called 
attention to the following matters as requir- 
ing more coverage in future reports: social 
security, insurance matters, mental health, 
the status of women, cultural conditions, 
the impact of soil exhaustion and erosion 
on standards of living, and problems of the 
handicapped. The problems of urbaniza- 
tion were also considered, including sugges- 
tions for decentralization of industries, the 
slowing down of the swift growth of urban 
areas in certain less-developed countries, and 
better city planning. The Commission 
adopted a resolution recommending that the 
next report on the world social situation be 
published in 1963 with preparatory surveys 
to be conducted in 1959 and 1961, asking 
that the Secretary-General study the chief 

% UN Press Release SOC/2348, May 24, 1957. 
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omissions in the information needed and 
examine means of improving knowledge, 
and requesting that he aid governments in 
improving their research and that he make 
contacts with research centers already in 
existence. 

Another area in the social field considered 
by the Commission was community devel- 
opment. The Commission discussed a re- 
port from the Secretary-General on the 
growth of community development in four- 
teen countries during the past few years 
which suggested a UN program for aiding 
nations in this problem. After an exchange 
of opinions showing different attitudes con- 
cerning the role of governments in encour- 
aging local initiative and in bringing local 
projects under the aegis of over-all national 
programs, the Commission unanimously 
adopted a resolution which: 1) noted with 
approval the growing recognition of the 
community development movement, in dif- 
ferent forms, as a basic tool of national and 
international action, especially in under- 
developed areas, for the promotion of eco- 
nomic and social progress; 2) recommended 
to governments and international govern- 
mental and non-governmental organizations, 
measures designed to improve community 
development; 3) noted that assistance by 
international organizations in this area 
should be organized on a long-term basis 
and supported the Secretary-General’s pro- 
posals to this end which provided for four 
seminars to be held on community develop- 
ment during 1957 and 1958; and 4) asked 
the Secretary-General to prepare for the 
next session of the Commission in 1959 a 
report on advances made in the field of 
community development. 

The Commission also examined the prob- 
lem of the prevention of crime, and dis- 
cussed the report of the First UN Congress 
on the Prevention of Crime and the Treat- 
ment of Offenders, held in Geneva from 
August 22 to September 3, 1955. The Con- 
gress had unanimously passed recommen- 
dations on such matters as standard mini- 
mum rules for prisoners, problems of open 
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penal and correctional institutions, and the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency. The 
Commission, therefore, adopted a resolution 
asking the Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC) to approve the Standard Mini- 
mum Rules for the Treatment of Prisoners 
and to urge governments to consider favor- 
ably their application, to report to the 
Secretary-General every five years on their 
progress, and to publicize the rules. The 
second part of the resolution requested 
ECOSOC to approve the recommendations 
of the Congress concerning the training of 
penal personnel, open penal and correctional 
institutions, and general principles of prison 
labor. Another resolution passed by the 
Commission provided for the organization 
of a second UN Congress on the Prevention 
of Crime and the Treatment of Prisoners, 
to be held in 1960, and requested the Secre- 
tary-General to continue the implementation 
of all phases of UN work in the field of so- 
cial defense (such questions as the treat- 
ment of offenders, the prevention of crime, 
juvenile delinquency, and prostitution). 

The problem of family levels of living 
was also dealt with by the Commission, 
which unanimously passed a resolution for 
more study on social policies aimed at bet- 
terment of family levels of living. The 
resolution further referred to a report 
drawn up by experts appointed by the UN 
and the International Labor Organization 
(ILO) and proposed that ECOSOC use the 
report as the foundation for future studies 
by the UN, ILO, and individual gov- 
ernments; it also requested the Secretary- 
General to conduct investigations on ways 
of attaining comprchensive systems of social 
security in under-developed countries and 
cooperative arrangements to aid govern- 
ments in working out coordinated policies, 
and provided for another report containing 
observations by specialized agencies, non- 
governmental organizations, and govern- 
ments to be submitted to the Commission 
in 1959. 

The final matter considered by the Com- 
mission was the financing of housing. 
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Various aspects of the problem were dis- 
cussed, such as the responsibility of the 
state, and methods of mobilizing individual 
savings for housing programs, and several 
projects for 1957-59 were approved, in- 
cluding regional meetings of experts, semi- 
nars in Asia and Latin America, technical 
studies, and publication of the UN Review 
of Housing, Building and Planning. 

The Commission adopted the following 





matters to be included in its work program 
for the next two years: studies in the field 
of family and child welfare, UN assistance 
in the organization of regional training 
courses for social workers, and assistance 
in the preparation of two conferences in 
1957 of non-governmental organizations 
concerned, respectively, with rehabilitation 
of the handicapped and social aspects of 


migration. 








Trusteeship Council 


The nineteenth session of the Trusteeship 
Council was held at UN Headquarters from 
March 14 to May 15, 1957, with Mr. Asha 
(Syria) acting as president. The Council 
adopted an agenda of fifteen items,’ and 
devoted the greater part of the session to 
examination of the annual reports on 
the administration of the trust territories 
of Ruanda-Urundi, the Cameroons under 
United Kingdom administration, the Came- 
roons under French administration, and 
Togoland under French administration. The 
Council dealt with several matters referred 
to it by the General Assembly, and before 
concluding the session it took action on 
petitions relating to trust territories. 


Examination of Conditions in Trust 
Territories 

Ruanda-Urundi under Belgian adminis- 
tration: The annual report of the adminis- 
tering authority on Ruanda-Urundi for 
1955 was introduced to the Council on 
March 20 by Mr. Smolderen (Belgium) 
and Mr. Leroy (special representative of 
the administering authority). Mr. Leroy 
reviewed for the Council the major develop- 
ments in Ruanda-Urundi during the period 
under review. In regard to political ad- 
vancement, Mr. Leroy stated that a new 
reform was about to double the member- 
ship of the Council of the Vice-Govern- 
ment-General, bringing the membership to 
forty-five, of whom at least fifteen would be 
Africans and all of whom would be ad- 
mitted solely on the basis of their qualifica- 
tions, regardless of race. For the first time 
there would be a liaison between the Coun- 
cil and the local councils by means of four 
indigenous representatives to the Council 
appointed by the two High Councils of 
Ruanda and Urundi. In 1956 the electorate 
had been extended to cover all adult males, 

1 Document T/1297/Rev.r. 


2 Belgium, Ministry for 
l’ Administration Belge du 


Colonies, Rapport sur 
Ruanda-Urundi pendant 


75 percent of whom voted by secret ballot 
in the first general election to set up an 
electoral college to elect members of the 
sub-chiefdom councils. Reviewing the eco- 
nomic advancement during the first five 
years of the ten-year plan, the administra- 
tion had noted the extension of the life of 
indigenous cooperatives from five to thirty 
years, the increase in the production of 
foodstuffs by a greater proportion than that 
of the population increase, the successful 
continuation of land reclamation and re- 
afforestation projects, and the increase in 
number of exports and in number of retail 
shops owned by indigenous as well as non- 
indigenous inhabitants. In regard to social 
advancement, Mr. Leroy cited the increased 
freedom of movement of indigenous inhabi- 
tants, abolition of the curfew throughout 
the territory except in Usumbura where it 
was retained due to the vast extent of the 
center, efforts to eliminate corporal punish- 
ment in several prisons, the increase in 
standard of living of labor, and various 
advances in the fields of medicine and 
education. 

Members of the Council raised a number 
of questions concerning political advance- 
ment in Ruanda-Urundi. The policy of 
the administering authority concerning self- 
government of the territory was questioned 
with respect to setting time-limits toward 
independence, training indigenous inhabi- 
tants for advanced administrative posts, 
transferring administrative powers from 
European to indigenous persons, and plac- 
ing indigenous representatives on the re- 
formed Council of the Vice-Government- 
General and on delegations to international 
conferences. Political activity of the indig- 
enous population was of interest in ques- 
tions concerning indigenous interest in the 
sub-chiefdom council election, indigenous 


Vannée 1955, Brussels, Imprimerie Fr. Van Muyse- 


winkel, 1956. 
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activity in political organizations, and wom- 
en’s suffrage. Inquiries were also made 
regarding the possibility of establishing a 
common citizenship and a common police 
force in Ruanda and Urundi. Questions 
concerning economic matters dealt with 
means of increasing territorial economic and 
financial resources, contributions of the 
indigenous population to the economic de- 
velopment of Ruanda-Urundi, and the prob- 
lem of the small surplus of production. 
Further inquiries concerned the company 
tax and the proportion of taxes paid by the 
indigenous population to those of non- 
indigenous persons, exploitation of energy, 
mechanization of agriculture, and reaffor- 
estation in the territory, and opportunities 
for and extent of indigenous participation 
in the economic life of the territory in rela- 
tion to such areas as production and sale 
of cotton and coffee and development of 
cooperatives. 

In regard to social advancement delegates 
were interested in 1) operations of the 
King’s Fund for housing construction for 
the indigenous inhabitants, 2) settlement of 
colonists in the territory, 3) internal migra- 
tion in relation to demographic pressure, 
4) enactment and enforcement of labor leg- 
islation, 5) the system of compulsory un- 
paid labor, 6) separation of indigenous and 
non-indigenous persons in hospitals, 7) the 
extent of indigenous medical training, and 
8) the use of corporal punishment. In the 
field of education inquiries were made con- 
cerning the gap between secondary and 
university levels of education, the number 
of students from the territory attending uni- 
versities, qualifications of teachers in the 
territory, growth of fundamental education, 
use of audio-visual equipment, and the 
construction of vocational schools. 

The ensuing general debate dealt largely 
with political matters. It was generally felt 
that the 1956 elections and the reorganiza- 
tion of the Council of the Vice-Government- 
General represented a valuable reform. 
However, several delegates stressed the need 
for encouraging greater indigenous political 


participation by increasing administrative 
training, developing a legislative body with 
indigenous representation, eliminating the 
system of parallel administration of local 
and territorial authorities, extending the suf- 
frage, establishing electoral registration, and 
setting a target date for self-government. 
It was thought that a feeling of unity be- 
tween Ruanda and Urundi should be en- 
couraged by the establishment of a common 
citizenship and an indigenous police force. 
With regard to economic matters it was 
emphasized by several delegates that there 
should be more indigenous participation in 
the economic affairs of the territory in the 
areas of industrial development, moderniza- 
tion of agriculture, and export-import trade. 
Social advancement was of concern to sev- 
eral delegates, who stressed the need for 
encouraging greater freedom of movement, 
a higher standard of living, greater enforce- 
ment of the labor code, and the enlargement 
of hospital facilities and staff. With respect 
to education there was a general feeling that 
more attention should be paid to increasing 
the standard of qualifications of teachers 
and to establishing territorial facilities for 
higher education. 

After the debate Mr. Leroy (special rep- 
resentative) stressed that 1) it required 
much patience to set up a solid base for 
self-overcoming of such problems as the 
spirit of separatism in Ruanda and Urundi; 
2) although the foreign trade of the terri- 
tory had been established by Europeans 
who had provided capital and experts, 
indigenous persons were gradually assum- 
ing greater responsibility; and 3) although 
the territory was spending 20 percent of its 
budget for education, it was still dependent 
on non-qualified teachers and missionaries 
for maintenance of schools. Mr. Bouuaert 
(Belgium) closed the discussion by empha- 
sizing that the Council must face the social 
and psychological aspects of political ad- 
vancement and that rather than setting a 
target date for self-government of the terri- 
tory the administering authority was plan- 
ning the organic development of the 
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territorial political institutions in accordance 
with the development of the competence 
of the indigenous population for independ- 
ence. 

A drafting committee composed of the 
representatives of Australia, France, Syria 
and the Soviet Union presented its report’ 
at the 798th meeting of the Council. The 
Council adopted the working paper on 
conditions in the trust territory of Ruanda- 
Urundi* as the basic text for the chapter 
on that territory to be included in the next 
report of the Council to the General As- 
sembly. In regard to political advancement 
in the territory, the Council 1) recom- 
mended that the administering authority 
take steps to expand progressively the par- 
ticipation of the indigenous people of 
Ruanda-Urundi in the territorial force of 
public order and expressed the hope that 
the administering authority would encour- 
age and assist indigenous people to qualify 
and rise to positions of the highest respon- 
sibility in this service; 2) recommended 
that the administering authority persevere 
in developing a sense of unity between 
Ruanda and Urundi by means, inter alia, 
of developing institutions common to both 
states, avoiding juridically distinct sections 
or classes being recognized within the popu- 
lation, and reducing progressively the jurid- 
ically distinct sections or classes still 
existing; 3) noting with satisfaction the 
steps taken by the administering authority 
to increase the African membership of the 
Council of the Vice-Government-General 
and to establish a link between that Coun- 
cil and the High Councils of Ruanda and 
Urundi, expressed the hope that the African 
membership of this Council would be pro- 
gressively increased so that its powers might 
be extended to transform it within a short 
period into a legislative organ for the terri- 
tory; 4) noting with satisfaction the success- 
ful introduction among the indigenous 
population of adult male suffrage exercised 
indirectly for the constitution of the coun- 
cils of sub-chiefdoms, expressed the hope 
that direct elections would be undertaken 

3 Documents T/758 and T/759..»a - 


as soon as possible, that this system would 
be applied progressively to all councils in 
the territory, including the Council of the 
Vice-Government-General, and that the suf- 
frage would be extended to women at the 
earliest possible date; 5) noting that there 
were no indigenous persons in high posi- 
tions in the Belgian administration of the 
territory, recalled to the administering au- 
thority the importance of the introduction 
of indigenous inhabitants into such posi- 
tions and expressed the hope that the ad- 
ministering authority would encourage and 
assist an increasing number of indigenous 
inhabitants to qualify for and occupy these 
posts as soon as possible; and 6) expressed 
the hope that the administering authority 
would take additional steps to avoid as 
much as possible the exercise of judicial 
functions by officials of the administration 
and thus to ensure the maximum separation 
of the executive and judicial powers. 

In the economic sphere the Council rec- 
ommended to the administering authority: 
1) that it follow up the territorial advances 
in the fields of soil conservation, draining 
marsh lands, reafforestation, abolition of 
ubuhake contracts, development of coopera- 
tives, and increasing participation of Afri- 
cans in retail trade with the rational devel- 
opment of livestock and the establishment 
of an industry for processing livestock prod- 
ucts, the resettlement of the population from 
overcrowded areas and increased agricul- 
tural development; 2) that it foster indig- 
enous participation in the major economic 
activities at a higher level, and continue its 
negotiations with the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development to obtain 
funds for development in addition to those 
available under the Ten-Year-Plan; 3) that 
it take steps to increase land under cultiva- 
tion, introduce the use of agricultural ma- 
chinery and modern farming methods, and 
pursue its work of propaganda for food 
production; 4) that it try to diversify com- 
mercial agriculture and ensure that the in- 
digenous inhabitants play a larger part in 
the sale and processing of their products; 

* Document T/L.735 and Add.r. 
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5) that it try to introduce legislation fur- 
nishing the Africans with greater credit 
facilities; 6) that it explore methods of 
promoting secondary and cottage industries 
and handicrafts utilizing locally-produced 
raw materials, and of producing consumer 
goods; and 7) that it encourage the forma- 
tion of further indigenous cooperatives for 
the processing and marketing of export 
crops. The Council, noting that the terri- 
tory’s public revenue did not fully cover 
the ordinary expenditure, emphasized the 
need for strict budgetary discipline and rec- 
ommended that the administering authority 
continue its efforts to increase public rev- 
enue by utilizing fully the various resources 
of all the elements of the population. 

The Council made the following recom- 
mendations with respect to social advance- 
ment in the territory: 1) efforts to eliminate 
discriminatory practices should be pursued; 
2) restrictions on the freedom of movement 
of Africans should be further removed; 3) 
steps should be taken to establish conditions 
to enable real wages to be raised, to increase 
the employment opportunities of workers 
in the territory, to abolish the system of 
forced labor where it still existed, to facili- 
tate the development of trade unions and 
other bodies with direct representation of 
African workers, to increase the number of 
labor inspectors, and to legally limit the 
hours of work; 4) attention should be paid 
to the problem of housing; 5) efforts should 
be continued to enlarge existing hospitals 
and dispensaries and to build new ones, to 
spread health information amongst the in- 
digenous population, to accelerate the train- 
ing of qualified African staff and to put 
into effect the steps suggested by the World 
Health Organization; and 6) steps should 
be taken to completely abolish corporal pun- 
ishment, to introduce a penal reform, in- 
cluding measures for the prevention of 
delinquency and for the rehabilitation of 
offenders, and to hasten the implementation 
of the reform of the penitentiary system. 

In matters concerning educational ad- 
vancement the Council 1) expressed the 
hope that school attendance would be fur- 


ther increased and the retention rate of 
pupils in schools would be improved; 2) 
expressed the hope that efforts in the fields 
of secondary and higher education would 
be continued, that the access of girls to 
secondary schools would be facilitated, and 
the number of scholarships for study out- 
side the territory would be increased; 3) 
expressed the hope that further steps would 
be taken to expand teacher training facili- 
ties, to increase the number of school in- 
spectors, to replace uncertificated teachers 
by certificated teachers, while encouraging 
and aiding women to enter the teaching 
profession, and to develop the programs of 
vocational training; and 4) recommended 
that a program of systematic mass and adult 
education be organized, inter alia, by the 
development of broadcasting services and 
increased use of audio-visual material in 
schools, and that the indigenous population 
be encouraged to assume greater responsi- 
bilities in shaping educational policy and in 
administration. 

The Council examined and finally re- 
jected a draft resolution submitted by the 
Soviet Union proposing that since the ad- 
ministering authority was not taking the 
necessary measures to ensure that the trust 
territory achieve self-government or inde- 
pendence at an early date and had not sub- 
mitted plans to the Council on this matter, 
the Council would draw the attention of 
the General Assembly to the situation and 
in particular to the position of the admin- 
istering authority with respect to fixing a 
time-limit for the attainment by the terri- 
tory of self-government, and would recom- 
mend to the administering authority to take 
measures to ensure that the territory achieve 
self-government within a period of not more 
than five years. The Council then consid- 
ered, amended and adopted by 8 votes to 6 
an amendment submitted by India to the 
report of the drafting committee, stating 
in its final form that 1) the administering 
authority did not include in its annual re- 
port for 1955 any estimates of the time re- 
quired for the fulfillment of measures taken 
or contemplated towards self-government or 
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independence; and that 2) in light of its 
examination of conditions in the territory, 
the Council, recalling its previous recom- 
mendation that the administering authority 
indicate such successive intermediate targets 
and dates in the political, economic, social 
and educational development of the terri- 
tory as would create the pre-conditions for 
the attainment by the territory of self-gov- 
ernment or independence, and noting the 
proposals of the administering authority for 
the reorganization of the Council of the 
Vice-Government-General and the fact that 
male adult suffrage had been exercised in- 
directly by the population for electing repre- 
sentatives to the Sub-Chiefdom Councils, 
considered that the establishment of a cen- 
tral legislative institution and the extension 
of adult suffrage for elections to all repre- 
sentative bodies would be appropriate tar- 
gets with reference to the implementation 
of its previous recommendation and recom- 
mended that the administering authority 
consider its implementation accordingly. 


Togoland under United Kingdom admin- 
istration: At the 753d meeting of the Coun- 
cil, held on March 15, 1957, it was decided 
that it was not necessary to examine the 
annual report’ on conditions in the trust 
territory of Togoland under United King- 
dom administration during 1955, or to dis- 
cuss the item “the future of Togoland 
under United Kingdom administration”, be- 
cause the Trusteeship Agreement was no 
longer in force. The President explained 
that the United Kingdom had informed the 
Secretary-General, as provided in a General 
Assembly resolution,* that the former trust 
territory of Togoland under United King- 
dom administration had united with the 
independent state of Ghana: the Council 
took note of this communication. 


Cameroons under French administration: 
The Council began its examination of the 
annual report for 1955 of the administra- 


5 United Kingdom, Colonial Office, Togoland under 
United Kingdom Administration: Report for the Year 
1955, London, Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 1956. 
Colonial No. 323. 

® Resolution 1044 (XI); for further information, see 
International Organization, XI, p. 336. 
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tion of the Cameroons under French ad- 
ministration’ on March 26, at its 760th 
meeting. Mr. Bargues (France) after re- 
viewing the political development of the 
territory, outlined a draft statute prepared 
by the French government and adopted 
with certain amendments by the Territorial 
Assembly. Mr. Deniau (special representa- 
tive) then reviewed the developments which 
had taken place since the end of 1955. In 
the political realm municipal elections had 
been held by universal adult suffrage in 
Douala, Yaoundé and Nkongsamba, a new 
Territorial Assembly with an increase in 
number of seats to seventy had been elected 
by direct universal adult suffrage in Decem- 
ber 1956, associations of communes had 
been established to combine financial and 
material resources for work beyond the 
means of a single commune, and the rate of 
Cameroonization of the administration, par- 
ticularly at the senior level, had been ac- 
celerated, as approximately sixty Cameroo- 
nians had been appointed to posts normally 
held by French officials. Despite adverse 
climatic factors, coffee production had in- 
creased, cotton and banana production had 
been maintained at the 1955 level, and cocoa 
production had declined only slightly due 
to the combined efforts of the moderniza- 
tion units, the African provident societies 
and the cooperatives. Rural equipment pro- 
grams had continued, the rural road system 
had been improved and extended, work had 
been done on water supply works, programs 
undertaken jointly by the communities con- 
cerned and the central credit-distribution 
bodies had been successful and would be 
continued, and a new type of rural training 
center to give planters technical and prac- 
tical training had been established and well- 
attended. The cocoa fund, one of three 
stabilization funds set up in December 1955 
to deal respectively with coffee, cocoa, and 
cotton, had played an important part in 

tRapport annuel du Gouvernement francais a 
lV’ Assemblee generale des Nations Unies sur I’ administra- 


tion du Cameroun place sous la tutelle de la France, 
annee 1955, Paris, Inprimerie Chaix, 1956. 

















1956, when world cocoa prices had been 
low. In February 1956 the Alucam Com- 
pany at Edéa had produced the first alumi- 
nium ingot with raw material imported 
from France. Due to a falling off in the 
value of exports the territory’s revenue had 
declined in 1956, resulting in a reduction of 
capital and maintenance credits and the 
non-renewal of the contracts of nearly two 
hundred French officials. In regard to la- 
bor, six collective agreements had embodied 
provisions on the free exercise of union 
rights and the freedom of opinion of the 
workers, staff representation holidays, wages 
and working conditions. The wage zones 
and the minimum guaranteed inter-pro- 
fessional wage had been modified, and a 
system of family allowances had been estab- 
lished. The public health budget had risen, 
while the social services and housing and 
town planning programs had expanded. In 
the educational sphere, efforts had been 
made to increase elementary school attend- 
ance in the Northern Cameroons, attend- 
ance at public and private elementary 
schools in the territory as a whole had im- 
proved, Cameroonization of elementary ed- 
ucation was virtually complete, and the 
number of Cameroonian scholarship holders 
in France was increasing. 

Inquiries were made by members of the 
Council in regard to political advancement 
of the territory. | With respect to the elec- 
tions of December 1956 it was asked why 
only 55 percent of the registered voters in 
the territory had voted, whether there had 
been any difference between the North and 
South Cameroons in the proportion of regis- 
tered persons to voters, why the dissolved 
political parties had advocated abstention, 
what were the issues of the electoral cam- 
paign, whether the four political groups in 
the Territorial Assembly had been formed 
before or after the election, and whether it 
had been necessary to maintain police forces 
in areas other than in the Sanaga-Maritime 
region. Questions concerning the proposed 
statute dealt with amendments made by the 
Territorial Assembly to the draft statute, 
the powers of the proposed Legislative As- 
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sembly, the placement of the executive 
powers, and the possible effect of the statute 
on the future unification of the two Came- 
roons. Further inquiries dealt with the 
possibility of establishing a Cameroonian 
citizenship, the modernization and enlarge- 
ment of the basis of local political institu- 
tions in North Cameroons, the causes of 
tension between the North and South 
Cameroons, the indigenous attitude toward 
unification, the legal status of the province 
of North Cameroons, the extent of tribal 
opposition, and the effect of the political 
reforms on political tension and activity in 
the territory. With respect to economic 
advancement, delegates asked what attempts 
the administration had made to associate 
indigenous inhabitants more closely with 
territorial industrial undertakings, why the 
yield of banana and coffee plantations 
owned by Europeans had been greater than 
that of plantations owned by Africans, and 
what role was played by Europeans in the 
production and marketing of rubber, to- 
bacco, bananas, and palm oil. Several ques- 
tions concerned private sources of capital, 
the total private capital investment in 1955, 
the relation between government and pri- 
vate investment, and the extent of local 
investment in the hydroelectric and alumi- 
nium projects at Edéa. Delegates asked 
whether land had been used as security for 
loans, what were the regulations governing 
land transactions between indigenous and 
non-indigenous inhabitants, and how much 
land was held by non-Africans. Further 
inquiries dealt with reafforestation, forest 
classification, exploitation of mineral re- 
sources, and the import of agricultural ma- 
chinery, alcoholic beverages, and cotton fab- 
rics. In regard to social, health, and educa- 
tional matters delegates asked questions 
concerning membership and activities of 
trade unions, use of modern food produc- 
tion methods, extent of health and sanita- 
tion measures, recruitment, qualifications, 
and salaries of teachers, Cameroonization of 
primary education, and attendance in pub- 
lic and private primary schools, lycées, and 
universities. 
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In the general debate most of the dele- 
gates commended the territory’s political 
progress as evidence by the establishment 
of a single electoral college, the granting of 
universal adult suffrage in the 1956 elec- 
tions, the holding of several municipal elec- 
tions and the Territorial Assembly’s debate 
concerning the proposed statute. The terri- 
tory’s decision to remain under the trustee- 
ship system was also approved. Several 
delegates stated their regret that violence 
had occurred in certain areas during the 
election and that the administering author- 
ity had been reluctant to grant amnesty. 
It was felt that more efforts should be made 
to attain the same political and economic 
advancement in the North Cameroons as 
in the South. In regard to economic mat- 
ters it was the general feeling that the terri- 
tory had made considerable advancement, 
particularly with respect to the development 
of hydroelectric power resources, the begin- 
ning of aluminium production, the opening 
of a cement plant, the establishment of the 
coffee, cocoa, and cotton stabilization funds, 
and the opening of the rural training cen- 
ter. Several delegates stated that the pre- 
dominance of agricultural over industrial 
activities, as well as of European over indig- 
enous participation in the economic life of 
the territory, was unsatisfactory. 

At the close of the debate Mr. Deniau 
(special representative) stressed that: 1) the 
proposed establishment of the provincial 
system in the Northern Cameroons would 
facilitate the development of the Northern 
Cameroons by placing at its disposal large 
scale credits whose management would con- 
tribute to the political education of the 
people; 2) there was a plan of Africaniza- 
tion under which European officials would 
be systematically replaced by Cameroonians 
and qualified Cameroonian officials would 
be promoted to higher ranks of the civil 
service; and 3) the passage of the amnesty 
bill was being delayed because the leaders 
of the dissolved parties were pursuing their 
former methods of propaganda based on 
violence and intimidation as exemplified in 


the violence of December 1956. Mr. Bargues 


(France) then added that: 1) the Union des 
populations du Cameroun (UPC) had been 
outlawed not because of its political pro- 
gram, but because it had resorted to vio- 
lence, crime and offenses against the 
ordinary law; and 2) the establishment of 
the Northern Province had been recom- 
mended by a majority in the Territorial 
Assembly, with which the administering 
authority wished to comply. 

Mr. Bargues presented to the Council the 
statute of the Cameroons under French 
administration which had been approved 
by the majority of the Territorial Assem- 
bly, adopted in the French parliament 
and set forth in a decree on April 16, 
1957- The Statute contained, inter alia, the 
following provisions: 1) The Cameroons 
would become a trust state, maintaining the 
trusteeship system in the territory and con- 
tinuing, through elected representatives, to 
participate in the functioning of the central 
organs of the French Republic; 2) Came- 
roonians, through the creation of a Came- 
roons citizenship, would enjoy the civil, 
civic and social rights of French citizens 
and could vote and stand for election any- 
where in the French Republic; 3) the Terri- 
torial Assembly of the Cameroons would be 
transformed into a Legislative Assembly 
with legislative power except in certain 
matters within the competence of the cen- 
tral organs of the French Republic, such as 
external affairs and defence, currency and 
foreign exchange systems, the Penal Code, 
legislation and regulations relating to com- 
merce, and the system of public liberties; 
4) the High Commissioner would desig- 
nate the Prime Minister, who would be 
confirmed in office by a simple majority of 
the Assembly and who, in turn, would ap- 
point no more than nine ministers, respon- 
sible to the Legislative Assembly; 5) under 
a provision that the administrative regions 
might be grouped in provinces, the Province 
of Northern Cameroons would be created; 
and 6) the Legislative Assembly could re- 
quest the amendment of the statute in con- 
formity with the procedure governing the 
establishment of the statute. The Council 
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in general commended the increased author- 
ity in powers of the Legislative Assembly 
over the Territorial Assembly. Principal 
reservations regarding the statute concerned 
the creation of the Northern Province, the 
continuation of certain prerogatives of the 
French government, and the powers re- 
served to the administrating authority. Mr. 
Bargues emphasized that the sixty amend- 
ments proposed by the Territorial Assembly 
had resulted in the alteration, deletion or 
addition of thirty-five out of the sixty arti- 
cles of the draft statute. The new arrange- 
ment would continue in force until the 
Cameroonians were invited to express an 
opinion on the definitive regime of the terri- 
tory. 

The Council examined a report’ of the 
committee composed of the representatives 
of India and the United States, established 
by the Council at its 759th meeting to study, 
with the assistance of the Secretariat, over 
4500 communications received by the Coun- 
cil since the beginning of January 1957 in 
relation to the Cameroons under French 
administration. Communications contain- 
ing specific requests, complaints and griev- 
ances had been separated and circulated as 
petitions, leaving 4508 communications re- 
lating to political matters, which had been 
classified by the committee under two head- 
ings: 1) communications dealing with the 
April-May 1955 incidents in the Cameroons 
under French administration, and 2) com- 
munications dealing with the political fu- 
ture of the French Cameroons and the uni- 
fication and independence of the two 
Cameroons. In accordance with the conclu- 
sion of the committee, the Council exam- 
ined the contents of the petitions as sum- 
marized in the report in conjunction with 
its examination of conditions in the French 
Cameroons. 

The Council granted an oral hearing to 
four petitioners representing the Union des 
associations traditionnelles du Cameroun. 
The petitioners claimed 1) that the recent 
elections had not been fairly held; 2) that 
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the scope of the existing statute was inade- 
quate; and 3) that a target date should be 
established for the independence of the ter- 
ritory. The Council took no decision con- 
cerning the petitions. 

A drafting committee composed of the 
representatives of Belgium, Haiti, India and 
the United States reported to the 792d meet- 
ing of the Council on May 15. The 
Council adopted the recommendation con- 
tained in the committee’s report’ that it 
adopt, as the basis of the chapter on French- 
administered Cameroons in its annual re- 
port to the General Assembly, a general 
outline of conditions in the territory pre- 
pared by the Secretariat,” and in a para- 
graph-by-paragraph vote approved, with 
the inclusion of several amendments, the 
recommendations of the committee. In 
regard to general matters the Council 
noted with regret that disturbances had 
occurred during the general elections of 
December 1956, and expressed the hope 
that the observance of normal demo- 
cratic practices, as well as the introduction 
of the clemency measure would help to es- 
tablish a climate of trust in the territory. 
In that which concerned political matters 
the Council commended the administering 
authority for the introduction of the new 
statute and noted with interest that all 
opinions had been expressed during the 
campaign, and that the Territorial Assem- 
bly had been consulted by the administering 
authority in regard to the provisions of the 
new statute. The Council also: 1) noting 
that three municipal councils had been 
elected by universal suffrage, expressed the 
hope that it would be possible to establish 
more “communities of full authority”, 2) 
noting the innovation of a Northern Prov- 
ince, expressed the hope that the experience 
gained in the Legislative Assembly in con- 
sidering common problems would subordi- 
nate regional differences to the need for 
national unity, 3) noted with regret the as- 
sassination of two elected candidates and the 
resulting cancellation of all elections in that 
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region, and 4) noted with satisfaction the 
appointment of sixty Cameroonians to high 
positions in the administration. The Coun- 
cil made the following recommendations 
with respect to economic advancement: 1) 
Noting that the fall in the world market 
price of cocoa, coffee and cotton had led 
the administering authority to take, inter 
alia, certain measures of financial strin- 
gency, it stressed the need for the develop- 
ment of a balanced and diversified economy. 
2) Commending the administering author- 
ity for developing saving habits in the 
population, providing credit facilities, and 
increasing financial aid to agriculture, it 
noted that African participation in com- 
merce and industry was still small, and 
therefore hoped that participation of Afri- 
cans in all aspects of economic activity 
would increase. 3) It expressed the hope 
that greater understanding of soil protection 
and classification of forests would be forth- 
coming from the population. 4) Noting 
with interest the prospects for industrial 
development which were emerging from 
the use of hydroelectric power resources 
and the production of aluminium at Edéa, 
it recommended that the administering au- 
thority continue to encourage the technical 
training of Cameroonians and that the in- 
dustrial undertakings concerned set up 
training programs to increase the number 
of skilled laborers and technicians, as well 
as specialists to fill industrial managerial 
posts. The Council noted with satisfaction 
that the current expenditure for public serv- 
ices was being met from local revenue, 
that the administering authority was grant- 
ing subsidies for capital expenditure and 
the financing of development programs, and 
that fourteen additional postes de paysannat 
and a rural training center had been 
created. It noted that the Cameroons Cocoa 
Price Stabilization Fund had obtained from 
the Overseas Products Stabilization Fund 
loans of more than 1,000 million francs, the 
repayment of which would depend on the 
rise of the price of cocoa. 

In the social sphere the Council 1) ex- 
pressed the hope that the population would 


become aware of the need for the develop- 
ment of a homogeneous society, 2) stressed 
the need to improve the status of women 
and to eliminate progressively the bride- 
price system and polygamy, 3) recom- 
mended that the administering authority 
and the competent local authorities intensify 
their efforts to improve rural housing, 4) 
noting with approval the steps taken to 
combat alcoholism, stressed the necessity of 
preventing illicit distillation and limiting 
imports of liquor, 5) noted with satisfac- 
tion the increase in medical personnel in 
the territory and the progress of the cam- 
paign against yaws and malaria, and ex- 
pressed the hope that the development of 
health services in the Northern Cameroons 
would receive special attention, and 6) com- 
mended the administering authority for in- 
troducing a system of family pensions for 
workers, prenatal, maternity and birth al- 
lowances, as well as allowances for children 
under fourteen years of age, and noted the 
establishment of a Compensation Fund fi- 
nanced through contributions by employers 
and subsidies originating in the territory. 
In regard to education the Council noted 
with approval the improving conditions in 
the North, the interest and favorable atti- 
tude of the people in the South, and the 
lack of discrimination in the schools. It 
recommended that the administering au- 
thority pursue its efforts to increase techni- 
cal school attendance and that it consider 
the establishment in the relatively near fu- 
ture of a university in the territory. In 
regard to the establishment of intermediate 
target dates and a final time-limit for the 
attainment of self-government or independ- 
ence of the territory, the Council, recalling 
its previous recommendation that the ad- 
ministering authority indicate such succes- 
sive target dates in the political, economic, 
social and educational development of the 
territory as would create the preconditions 
for the attainment of self-government, and 
noting the new statute for the Territory, 
felt that further measures for the develop- 
ment of the territory’s executive and legisla- 
tive organs and the extension of their 











powers, as well as the training and appoint- 
ment of indigenous persons for positions in 
the administration would be suitable targets 
in implementing the previous recommenda- 
tion of the Council. 


Cameroons under United Kingdom ad- 
ministration: The Council began its exami- 
nation of the annual report of the adminis- 
tering authority on the Cameroons under 
United Kingdom administration for 1955” 
at its 769th meeting on April 5. Mr. Field 
(special representative) stressed that the ad- 
ministering authority 1) had had to post- 
pone a number of schemes because of the 
general fall in prices on the world markets 
and the rising cost of services and to con- 
centrate on the basic development programs, 
2) was encouraging the development of an 
indigenous cooperative movement by giving 
loans and grants to the cooperatives, 3) had 
completed a survey of sites for possible 
water reservoirs, 4) had encouraged over- 
seas enterprise to invest in the territory to 
meet the basic requirements of the economic 
and social development of the Southern 
Cameroons, and 5) had made progress in 
the organization of new primary schools, a 
training course for women teachers, and 
literacy classes and social activities in the 
Bamenda Region. In the Southern Came- 
roons new magistrates’ courts and the High 
Court had begun to function, the native 
court system had been overhauled, a law 
had been enacted making better provision 
for the separation of judicial and executive 
functions and the limitation of corporal 
punishment, and the regulations governing 
elections to the House of Assembly in the 
Northern Region and in the Southern 
Cameroons had been revised. 

Delegates posed questions concerning po- 
litical advancement in the territory. In 
regard to indigenous political activity, the 
delegates asked about the plans of the ad- 
ministering authority to help indigenous 
inhabitants achieve independence for the 
territory as a whole, the number of indig- 
enous inhabitants qualified to hold senior 
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posts in the civil service, the role and extent 
of powers of the Consultative Committee of 
the Northern Cameroons and of the Native 
Authorities, and the composition and activi- 
ties of indigenous political parties. Dele- 
gates asked whether there had been a 
change of attitude in the Northern Came- 
roons in regard to unification with the 
Southern Cameroons, whether such unifica- 
tion was feasible administratively, and if 
the physical separation of Northern and 
Southern Cameroons had adversely affected 
the discharge of the obligations of the ad- 
ministering authority. In regard to judicial 
matters, it was asked why no legal practi- 
tioner could appear, act for, or assess any 
policy in the native courts, what was the 
power of the administering authority 
toward the indigenous courts, what seemed 
to be the future of the native courts, and 
what had been the recommendations of the 
Commission of Inquiry concerning the sep- 
aration of judicial and executive powers. 
Further questions dealt with the follow- 
ing economic matters: 1) the amount of 
revenue of the Southern Cameroons de- 
rived from the territory itself and the possi- 
bility of raising indigenous taxation to 
overcome the budgetary deficit, 2) efforts 
of the administering authority to encourage 
cultivation of tea, coffee, fish, and other 
general foods, development of cottage in- 
dustry, and investment of private capital, 
3) general activities, financial affairs, and 
administration of the Cameroons Develop- 
ment Corporation, 4) use of United King- 
dom grants for recurrent expenditure as 
well as capital expenditure, and 5) steps 
taken by the administering authority to pro- 
mote the balanced development of different 
divisions of the Southern Cameroons and 
to establish a balance between private inter- 
ests coming to the territory and the land 
needs of indigenous inhabitants. It was 
asked whether the administering authority 
had encouraged the development of co- 
operatives, whether local capital participated 
in the foreign companies which were 
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granted concessions, whether the cost of 
maintenance limited the building of roads 
in the territory, and whether the United 
Kingdom Governor or the Governor Gen- 
eral had power to oppose measures rec- 
ommended by federal or regional local 
authorities in economic, social, or educa- 
tional matters. 

In regard to the social situation, delegates’ 
questions concerned: 1) the status of wom- 
en in the territory, 2) the position of labor 
with respect to unions, minimum wages, 
strikes, and labor inspections, 3) the situa- 
tion in prisons in regard to the time limit 
for a prisoner’s awaiting trial, treatment of 
prisoners, and corporal punishment, 4) de- 
velopment of public services in the North- 
ern Cameroons, and 5) medical activities 
such as the yaws campaign, the studies of 
tuberculosis, and the establishment of leper 
colonies. Delegates asked about problems 
in education, such as the decline of pupils 
in teachers colleges and of teachers in the 
vernacular and primary schools, the role of 
teachers in the community, mass education, 
the establishment of free primary schools, 
and the stimulation of community interest 
in the schools. 

In the debate, the delegates in general 
praised the following achievements: 1) con- 
solidation of the 1954 constitutional reform, 
bringing universal adult suffrage, registra- 
tion of voters and the secret ballot, 2) 
development of the Cameroons Develop- 
ment Corporation and of the system of 
communications, especially in regard to 
road construction, 3) construction of 31 
primary schools, and 4) advancement in 
adult education concerning medicine and 
public and personal health. There was gen- 
eral agreement that the administering au- 
thority should try to overcome the problems 
of community apathy toward education, de- 
creased number of teachers, and small en- 
rollment of girls and to attempt to attain 
equal rates of development in the fields of 
primary education, health education, indus- 
trial development, and political advance- 
ment in the Northern and Southern 
Cameroons. The Soviet delegate (Bendry- 
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shev) raised the objections that 1) neither 
full adult suffrage, unity of the Northern 
and Southern Cameroons, nor the 1954 re- 
forms signified independence; 2) the legis- 
lative organ of the Southern Cameroons did 
not have sufficient financial powers with 
respect to the control of revenue obtained 
from its natural resources and indigenous 
manpower; 3) road construction was con- 
tributing to the exploitation of the terri- 
tory’s resources by foreign monopolies and 
should, therefore, be secondary to develop- 
ment of local indigenous industries; and 4) 
insufficient attention had been paid to the 
construction of hospitals, the prohibition of 
corporal punishment, the protection of 
workers’ rights, and the encouragement of 
school construction and attendance. 
Replying to several inquiries Mr. Field 
(special representative) stated that 1) the 
status of women was a social rather than 
a political problem, and that although it 
was generally felt that women should vote, 
it was not yet accepted to extend the vote 
to all women, regardless of their status 
in the community; 2) the great demand 
for mechanical road-making equipment 
throughout the Federation necessitated the 
employment of hand labor to continue the 
program as quickly as possible; 3) the 
Northern regional government was encour- 
aging the growth of cooperatives by the 
enactment of a cooperative societies law and 
by the guarantee of bank advances to pro- 
vide finance for cooperatives, 4) the statis- 
tics indicating a decline in the number of 
teachers and pupils in teacher-training es- 
tablishments were unreliable and not a 
cause for concern, 5) free primary education 
had already been established in the North- 
ern Cameroons and was being planned by 
the Southern Cameroons government, 6) 
qualified students from the Cameroons were 
being admitted to higher educational insti- 
tutions serving the whole Federation; and 
7) knowledge of hygiene was being spread 
by the work of rural health visitors and the 
establishment of rural health centers. Mr. 
Bourdillon (United Kingdom), comment- 
ing on the relationship between the North- 
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ern and Southern parts of the territory, 
stated that there was no discord between 
the two areas, that separate economies in- 
evitably led to separate administration, and 
that there should be no attempt to create 
an artificial division between the Northern 
Cameroons and the Northern Region of 
Nigeria against the wishes of the people. 
At the end of the debate, Burma, China, 
Italy, and New Zealand were appointed to 
a drafting committee. 

At its 788th meeting the Council exam- 
ined the report” of the drafting committee, 
after adopting the working paper on condi- 
tions in the Cameroons under United King- 
dom administration” as the basic text for 
the chapter on that territory to be included 
in the next report of the Council to the 
General Assembly. In a paragraph-by-para- 
graph vote the Council discussed and 
adopted the recommendations of the draft- 
ing committee in the areas of political, eco- 
nomic, social and educational advancement. 
In regard to the conference in London in 
May 1957 to review the constitutional ar- 
rangements in Nigeria and the Cameroons 
under United Kingdom administration, the 
Council stated its satisfaction that the dele- 
gations would represent all principal trends 
of opinion in the territory, bearing in mind 
that elections had recently been held in 
both parts of the territory and that consul- 
tations had taken place among all repre- 
sentative groups in the community. In other 
political matters the Council 1) stating that 
political progress had been primarily a mat- 
ter of consolidating the constitutional re- 
forms of 1954 and 1955, observed with 
satisfaction that the new constitution was 
functioning effectively and that the devel- 
opment of political groupings had pro- 
ceeded well; 2) noted with approval that 
the regulations for elections to the Southern 
Cameroons House of Assembly had been 
revised to provide for registration of voters, 
polling by secret ballot and extension of 
voting rights to foreigners who had resided 
in the Southern Cameroons for a continuous 
period of ten years, and that reforms had 
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been introduced by the House of Assembly 
of the Northern Region providing for elec- 
tions on a constituency basis, reduction in 
the number of electoral colleges and polling 
by secret ballot; 3) hoped that the franchise 
might be broadened so as to include women 
and that it might eventually be possible to 
abolish the provision whereby the exercise 
of the right to vote was conditional upon 
payment of tax; 4) noted the reforms intro- 
duced at the local government level, particu- 
larly the progressive adoption of the princi- 
ple of elections by secret ballot; 5) noting 
the results of the inquiry into salaries, 
emoluments and conditions in the public 
service and noting that Cameroonians serv- 
ing in senior positions in the federal service 
had been transferred to the territory, hoped 
that the authorities would continue to study 
means of hastening the training of Came- 
roonians with a view to their appointment 
to positions of responsibility in the civil serv- 
ices, particularly in the technical branches; 
and 6) noting the creation of a Moslem 
court of appeal in the Northern Cameroons 
and having noted the complete separation 
between the executive and judicial branches 
of local government organizations in the 
Southern Cameroons, the Council welcomed 
a new Customary Courts Law which, in 
that part of the territory, restricted the 
powers of district officers in this field to the 
hearing of appeals only in the case of dis- 
putes relating to land matters, 

With respect to the economic situation 
the Council commended the government of 
the Southern Cameroons for its concentra- 
tion of available resources on basic develop- 
ment in a period of financial stringency and 
for the encouragement of foreign private 
investment in the territory. In connection 
with recommendations of the mission of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, the Council welcomed the 
decision to transform the Southern Came- 
roons Production Development Board into 
a development agency and the creation of 
a separate Department of Agriculture for 
the Southern Cameroons and of a Northern 
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Cameroons Development Corporation. The 
Council made the following decisions con- 
cerning other economic problems: 1) noting 
the steps taken to develop production of 
tea, coffee and cotton, the progress of sev- 
eral irrigation schemes, and the potential 
importance of irrigation for agricultural de- 
velopment in areas of the northern part of 
the territory, it hoped that the schemes 
would be extended to the fullest extent prac- 
ticable; 2) it noted with interest the finan- 
cial assistance given to cooperatives by the 
Southern Cameroons Production Develop- 
ment Board, and noted that the territorial 
authorities were encourging the establish- 
ment of savings societies within the coopera- 
tive movement and envisaged the eventual 
establishment of a cooperative bank; 3) it 
hoped that the substantial progress made by 
cooperatives in the South would serve as an 
example in the North and that the measures 
already taken in the North would stimulate 
interest in the cooperative movement there; 
and 4) recognizing the importance of ade- 
quate road communication as well as the 
physical difficulties for road building, it 
commended the administering authority, 
the federal and territorial governments for 
their approach to the problem and for mak- 
ing available substantial funds for the pur- 
pose. 

In the area of social advancement the 
Council noted with approval 1) the begin- 
ning of the disappearance of social and 
religious cleavage between the different 
groups in the North, the gaining influence 
of village, town and tribal unions, the in- 
creasing community development in the 
South, and the gradual emergence of an 
African middle class, and recommended the 
continuance of efforts to encourage com- 
munity development projects in the North 
and to promote contacts between the North 
and South; 2) the improved status of 
women as indicated by the increasing num- 
ber of girls attending schools and vocational 
institutions and the appointment of two 
women rural education officers to organize 
women’s clubs in the Southern Cameroons; 
3) the establishment of an independent 


broadcasting corporation and a special pro- 
gram for the territory, and the availability 
of cheap receivers suitable to local condi- 
tions; 4) the work of rural health visitors 
and centers, the progress in the field of 
medicine and in improving nutrition, and 
the decision of the Northern regional gov- 
ernment to make available additional funds 
for the expansion of medical services, par- 
ticularly in the North; and 5) the provision 
of the new Customary Courts Law eliminat- 
ing in the Southern Cameroons, except in 
the case of male juveniles, the power of 
indigenous courts to award corporal punish- 
ment. It reiterated its hope that further 
legislation would lead to the complete aboli- 
tion of this penalty. 

In regard to educational advancement the 
Council 1) noted the increased budgetary 
appropriation for education in the Southern 
Cameroons, welcomed the increase in the 
number of primary schools and in the num- 
ber of girls attending school as well as the 
opening of the first girls’ secondary school 
in the territory, and hoped that the pace of 
educational advancement, especially in the 
northern part of the territory, would be has- 
tened and that active participation by the 
local authorities, particularly through the 
more extensive introduction of rates to be 
devoted to educational expenditure, would 
be forthcoming; 2) considering the growing 
but still relatively small number of students 
receiving higher education, noted that the 
number of enrollments and of scholarship 
holders in secondary schools had increased 
and hoped that this would result in an 
increase in the number of candidates quali- 
fied for higher education; 3) noted the 
statement of the administering authority 
that it would consider enlisting the assist- 
ance of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization in a 
study of problems relating to the medium 
of instruction in certain areas of the North- 
ern Cameroons; and 4) noting the sub- 
stantial extension of facilities for training 
teachers in both parts of the territory, rec- 
ommended, nevertheless, in view of the 
continuing expansion of school enrollments, 
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that special attention should continue to be 
given to the training of teachers. 

With regard to the establishment of inter- 
mediate target dates and a final time-limit 
for the attainment of self-government or 
independence, the Council rejected the pro- 
posal of the Soviet Union that the Council 
recommend that the administering author- 
ity take the necessary steps to ensure the 
attainment of self-government and _ inde- 
pendence within three years. In view of 
the postponement of the representative 
conference to May 1957, the Council re- 
affirmed the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions adopted at its seventeenth session.” 


Togoland under French administration: 
On April 19, 1957, at its 777th meeting, 
the Council began examination of the an- 
nual report on the trust territory of Togo- 
land under French administration for 1955. 
Mr. Bargues (France) opened discussion on 
Togoland with the statement that the 
Statute of the new Autonomous Republic 
of Togoland was evolving as provided in 
the original text; some changes, however, 
had been introduced as a result of a decree 
of March 22, 1957, so that major preroga- 
tives formerly exercised by the administer- 
ing authority had been taken over by the 
government of Togoland, and the Prime 
Minister through a decree in the Council 
of Ministers, rather than the High Com- 
missioner at the suggestion of the Prime 
Minister, could dissolve the legislature. Mr. 
Bargues stated that complex problems had 
arisen in the process of adapting the admin- 
istration of Togoland to new machinery, 
with the result that the need for all admin- 
istrative personnel by the local authorities 
had made it impossible to send a special 
representative to the Council with first-hand 
knowledge of the territory. He also re- 
marked that the discussions of Togoland 
under French administration would lose 
some of their interest because the commis- 
sion appointed by the President of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to carry out the resolution of 
January 23, 1957” would visit Togoland in 
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just over a month to study the political 
conditions and the implementation of the 
Statute and would make available to the 
Council up-to-date information. 

At the 778th meeting, a petitioner from 
the trust territory, Mr. Sylvanus Olympio, 
who represented the Comité de l’unité togo- 
laise, addressed the Council. He listed the 
following as the aims of his party in re- 
questing a hearing before the Council: 1) 
to urge once more that the Trusteeship 
Agreement not be ended on the basis of 
the new Statute; 2) to repeat its request 
that complete political freedom be re-estab- 
lished and guaranteed in Togoland; and 
3) to request that the present territorial 
Legislative Assembly be dissolved, as recom- 
mended by the General Assembly, and that 
a new election take place with universal 
suffrage. Mr. Olympio, elaborating upon 
his party’s aims, criticized the new Statute, 
charging that certain of its provisions (Ar- 
ticles 25 and 38) constituted the integration 
of Togoland into the French Republic, 
without extending to the former the hope 
of independence. He recalled that in the 
Fourth Committee of the Assembly he had 
stated that the first necessity was to abandon 
the idea of terminating the Trusteeship 
Agreement and to view the Statute as a 
move toward self-government; he had also 
declared in the Fourth Committee that 
there were no democratic liberties in Togo- 
land under French administration and that 
all governmental institutions were run by 
one party, which was the creature of the 
administering authority. Continuing his 
discussion of the Legislative Assembly, Mr. 
Olympio asserted that it had been consti- 
tuted by a virtually one-party election, and 
that Togoland was now the only French 
territory where elections under universal 
suffrage had not taken place. He noted 
that three months before the General As- 
sembly had recommended that a Legislative 
Assembly be established by universal suf- 
frage as soon as possible. 

Following Mr. Olympio’s remarks, sev- 
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eral delegates asked questions of the peti- 
tioner. Mr. Mufti (Syria) inquired, inter 
alia, why the petitioner believed that France 
desired to integrate the trust territory into 
the French Republic, and what he meant by 
his statement that the decree of March 15, 
1957 demonstrated the methods of the ad- 
ministering authority in suppressing civil 
liberties in the territory. Numerous ques- 
tions, including the following, were asked 
concerning elections in the territory: what 
were the intentions of Mr. Olympio’s party 
in the event that elections were held; was 
a time-limit for elections provided by law 
or could the present Legislative Assembly 
extend its own life beyond 1960; and what 
had been the main issues during the 
campaign for elections (municipal) which 
were to have been held on April 28, 1957, 
and which had been postponed. Mr. 
Bargues (France), commenting on the mat- 
ter of elections, agreed that the Legislative 
Assembly had not been elected by universal 
suffrage, but observed that the number of 
people possessing the right to vote in Togo- 
land was the same as would have been the 
case in any country where women were not 
enfranchised. It was also asked what ar- 
rangements had been made to coordinate 
the administration of the Togolese govern- 
ment with that of the French authorities; 
how long a period of time would be re- 
quired before Togoland could become in- 
dependent; and what might be the first step 
toward independence of the territory. 
Upon the conclusion of the hearing which 
had been granted to Mr. Olympio, the Trus- 
teeship Council held its customary question 
period on conditions in the territory. In 
the absence of a special representative, the 
French delegate, Mr. Bargues, answered the 
questions of the delegates. Concerning 
political advancement, the following ques- 
tions were asked: 1) what action did the 
administering authority plan to take in 
order to implement the General Assembly 
recommendation that it set up a legislative 
assembly elected by direct universal suf- 
frage; 2) was the consent of the High 
Commissioner required for the dissolution 


of the Legislative Assembly; 3) what were 
the relations between the military, police, 
and security forces in the territory, and on 
which authorities did they depend; 4) did 
the High Commissioner have the power to 
dismiss the Prime Minister of Togoland; 
5) did the Togolese government have the 
physical power to guarantee freedom of 
speech and assembly to the population, in- 
cluding the opposition parties; and 6) what 
were the main laws introduced by the Leg- 
islative Assembly since the Statute had come 
into force. 

In the area of economic advancement, 
questions dealt with agriculture, prices, and 
economic development. They included the 
following: 1) what were the powers of the 
conseils de circonscription; 2) what had 
been done about the problem of erosion; 
3) was there an explanation for the decline 
in production of certain crops during 1955; 
4) had any project been undertaken for 
developing mechanized agriculture in the 
territory; and 5) in the light of the em- 
phasis being given to rural economy, what 
aspects of it were being stressed and how 
successful had measures taken been. Re- 
garding social and educational advance- 
ment, the delegates made a number of 
inquiries. In the field of labor, they asked 
whether any more International Labor Or- 
ganization (ILO) conventions had been 
adopted by the administration since 1954, 
and what procedure concerning minimum 
wage rates was being used in the territory. 
In connection with education, questions in- 
cluded what steps had been taken on agri- 
cultural training and what action had been 
taken to implement the Council’s recom- 
mendation for universal and compulsory 
education. Mr. Salsamendi (United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization) presented a paper noting the 
real progress which had been made in edu- 
cation in Togoland, and containing recom- 
mendations on the problem. 

After the question period, the Council 
opened the debate at its 782d meeting. In 
the course of the debate, a number of dele- 
gates declined to speak on political matters, 
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but concentrated on economic and social 
affairs for the reason that, inter alia, the 
political sections of the annual report for 
1955 had been outdated by more recent 
events. Mr. Davin (New Zealand) ex- 
pressed his approval of the plan of the 
administering authority to emphasize the 
improvement of agriculture and the relation 
between the internal revenue and expendi- 
tures of the territory. He noted the need 
for improvement in the social status of 
women and the demand for an increase in 
the number of teachers in order to handle 
the increase in school enrollment. Mr. 
Bourdillon (United Kingdom) observed 
that in his opinion the territory had demon- 
strated steady progress in social, economic 
and educational matters as a whole in 1955, 
noted the progress in public health and 
education especially, and expressed his be- 
lief that it would be desirable to have a 
more balanced economy, but that it was 
wise at the present time for the administra- 
tion to emphasize agricultural production 
as it was doing. Mr. Hamilton (Australia) 
stated his satisfaction with the implementa- 
tion by the administering authority of the 
policy of bringing indigenous people into 
the territorial and local public services, and 
congratulated the administering authority 
on the expansion in education, commenting 
that undoubtedly the latter would consider 
carefully the suggestions advanced by 
UNESCO. 

Mr. Rolz Bennett (Guatemala), turning 
to political questions, put forth the view 
that the Statute of Togoland could not be 
considered a definitive instrument which 
would lead to self-government or independ- 
ence, because it did not give the people 
absolute sovereignty, the government of the 
territory still being subordinate to the 
French government. He suggested as steps 
to remedy the situation that elections for a 
legislative assembly on the basis of universal 
suffrage be held before the commission ap- 
pointed by the Assembly visited the terri- 
tory, if this were possible, and that the 
measures which prevented the activity of 
opposition parties be revoked. He urged, 
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furthermore, that political reform was not 
sufficient, for preparation was needed for 
self-government and independence in all 
areas: the government of the territory 
should be able to lay down and implement 
its own economic and social policy. In the 
field of social and educational matters, Mr. 
Rolz Bennett suggested that the administer- 
ing authority should encourage the inhabi- 
tants to make a contribution to solving the 
social problems of the territory as a whole, 
and expressed his concern that the élite 
should be losing its feeling of responsibility 
towards the people and becoming estranged 
from the masses. Mr. Sears (United States), 
like Mr. Rolz Bennett, spoke in favor of 
elections being held before the visit of the 
commission. 

Mr. Jaipal (India) regretted the absence 
of a special representative from the admin- 
istering authority and the lack of documen- 
tation about recent events in Togoland. He 
recalled the statement of the Indian delega- 
tion in the General Assembly that the terri- 
tory was neither autonomous nor a republic, 
and objected to the fact that a majority 
party had decided to end trusteeship, ob- 
serving that the territorial assembly, which 
was composed entirely of the Parti togolais 
du progrés, had adopted the new Statute. 
He also noted the weakness of the economy, 
which was dependent on aid from the out- 
side world, chiefly France, and said that 
under the new Statute extensive power over 
the territory’s economy was still retained by 
France. Mr. Lobanov (Soviet Union) stated 
that the political reforms in the territory 
did not promote the purposes of the trus- 
teeship system, but instead bound Togo- 
land to territories belonging to the adminis- 
tering power. He charged that the aban- 
donment of the idea of ending trusteeship 
by the administering authority was merely 
a tactical step, for there was no evidence 
that Togoland was actually being aided to 
attain independence. 

U Paw Htin (Burma) agreed with the 
Indian representative that Togoland was 
neither autonomous nor a republic, but 
stated that the Statute did represent progress 
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toward the eventual attainment of self-gov- 
ernment. He supported the action of the 
Trusteeship Council and the General As- 
sembly in refusing the French request for 
the termination of the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment. He also declared that a new legisla- 
ture should be elected as soon as possible 
on the basis of universal adult suffrage. 

Mr. Bargues (France) responded to the 
statements made by various representatives, 
saying that certain corrections were neces- 
sary because some of the statements did not 
correspond to the facts. He recalled the 
statement of the Guatemalan representative 
that it was a violation of civil rights to ban 
political meetings, and declared that legisla- 
tion in Togoland was the same as in France 
on that point. Referring to the Burmese 
statement that local organs did not control 
finances, he observed that actually the Legis- 
lative Assembly had the power to vote on 
duties, the budget, and taxes. He also 
denied, inter alia, the claim that the guar- 
antee by France to protect the territorial 
integrity of Togoland would mean the 
latter’s subordination to the metropolitan 
country, and noted that very often such a 
guarantee was granted by great powers in 
response to requests by weaker nations, and 
that those countries had not suffered 
integration. 

Mr. Smolderen (Belgium) proposed that 
consideration of the annual report on Togo- 
land under French administration be kept 
on the Council’s agenda pending the receipt 
of the report of the commission created by 
the General Assembly at its eleventh session, 
and that it be decided not to set up a draft- 
ing committee at this session because condi- 
tions in Togoland had completely changed 
from those in the annual report for 1955. 
He urged that the Council should send the 
most up-to-date report possible to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and that this would not be 
feasible until the report of the commission 
on the application of the new Statute had 
been drawn up. At the 786th meeting, the 
Belgian proposal was adopted by a vote of 
5 to 4 with 5 abstentions. There were con- 

%* Document T/L.762. 
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flicting opinions as to whether the Belgian 
proposal had covered all matters, social, eco- 
nomic, and educational, as well as political. 
The problem was solved by the adoption 
of an Indian proposal for establishing a 
drafting committee solely to draw up con- 
clusions relating to social, educational, and 
economic conditions in Togoland. Repre- 
sentatives of Australia, Guatemala, Haiti, 
and the United Kingdom were appointed to 
the committee. 

At the 792d meeting, the drafting com- 
mittee presented its report” to the Council, 
which first discussed the annex to the re- 
port containing the conclusions and recom- 
mendations proposed by the committee. In 
a paragraph-by-paragraph vote, the Council 
approved all the recommendations included 
in the annex. Regarding economic advance- 
ment, the Council 1) in the area of general 
economic conditions, expressed the hope 
that the new plan for economic develop- 
ment being drawn up by the administering 
authority would consider the need for in- 
creased productivity in order to strengthen 
the economy of the territory as swiftly as 
possible; 2) recommended that the efforts by 
the administering authority to protect the 
economy against fluctuating prices for ex- 
port crops be redoubled; 3) concerning in- 
dustry, recommended that the administering 
authority increase its endeavors to expand 
industrial activity and encourage the partici- 
pation by the indigenous inhabitants in the 
industrial and mining activities; 4) recom- 
mended that the administering authority 
expand its program for the conservation of 
soil and the protection of forestry resources, 
and that it continue to encourage land regis- 
tration; and 5) expressed the hope that 
deep water port facilities be developed in 
the territory as soon as possible, with the 
view of the Togoland government being 
given full consideration. 

Recommendations adopted by the Coun- 
cil in the fields of social and educational 
advancement included the following: 1) it 
declared its view that all appropriate ILO 
conventions should be applied to the terri- 











tory; 2) it recommended that the adminis- 
tering authority increase its efforts for the 
betterment of the social status of women; 
3) it recommended that the administering 
authority increase its activity in the field of 
medical services, and reiterated the recom- 
mendation adopted at the seventeenth ses- 
sion calling for particular attention to be 
paid to the reduction of infant mortality; 4) 
in view of the fact that much improvement 
was required in the field of education, the 
Council recommended that the goal of uni- 
versal and compulsory education on the pri- 
mary level be worked toward, that students 
be encouraged to continue their education 
beyond the primary, to the secondary level, 
that the number of trained teachers be in- 
creased more rapidly, and that agricultural 
education and vocational training be encour- 
aged; and 5) it commended to the atten- 
tion of the administering authority the 
observations by UNESCO on education in 
the territory.” 

The drafting committee also dealt with 
the working paper” of the Secretariat con- 
cerning conditions in the territory, approved 
several changes in it” which took into ac- 
count additional information, and recom- 
mended that the Council adopt the paper as 
the basic text for the chapter on the territory 
which was to be included in the next report 
of the Council to the Assembly. The latter 
recommendation was subject to the decision 
which the Council might make on a num- 
ber of draft amendments to the paper which 
the Indian delegation had submitted. Mr. 
Jaipal (India) stated in the Council that his 
amendments sought to attribute certain 
statements to the correct source, such as the 
administering authority as distinguished 
from the Secretariat or the Council. Mr. 
Bargues (France) maintained that the 
amendments might cast doubt on the ob- 
jectivity of the documents, while Mr. Mufti 
declared that the amendments simply recog- 
nized certain facts, and did not criticize the 

17 Document T/1304/Add.1. 

1% Document T/L.740. 


19 Document T/L.740/Add.1. 
20 UN Press Release TR/1254. 
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administering authority or the Secretariat. 
The amendments were rejected by the 
Council by 7 votes to 6, with 1 abstention. 
The Council also voted to adopt the work- 
ing paper on conditions, as the drafting 
committee recommended, and to adopt the 
committee’s suggestion that the chapter 
on Togoland under French administration 
should include an explanation of why the 
Council had not made recommendations in 
the field of political affairs. 


Petitions 

At the nineteenth session of the Council, 
1,057 petitions were on the agenda, a record 
number:” petitions reached the Standing 
Committee on Petitions faster than it was 
able to consider them, so that it only dis- 
posed of 62. The Council adopted a United 
States proposal that a special committee be 
appointed, composed of Belgium, Guate- 
mala, Italy, and Syria, to examine the prob- 
lem of how to handle petitions faster and 
to report its conclusions at the twentieth 
session. Another matter which the Council 
discussed was the more than 4,500 com- 
munications which it had received from the 
French Cameroons since January 1957." 


Questions Referred to the Council by the 
General Assembly 


Attainment by the trust territories of the 
objective of self-government or independ- 
ence: At the 753d meeting of the Council, 
the President referred to a General As- 
sembly resolution adopted at the eleventh 
session,” which recommended that the ad- 
ministering authorities take action so that 
Tanganyika, the Cameroons under French 
and under United Kingdom administration, 
Togoland under French administration, 
and Ruanda-Urundi should attain independ- 
ence in the near future, and invited the 
administering authorities to make an esti- 
mate of the length of time necessary for all 
trust territories to achieve either independ- 

*1 For further information, see this issue, p. 519. 


22 Resolution 1064 (XI); for further information, see 
International Organization, XI, p. 353. 
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ence or self-government. He also recalled 
the past procedure of the Council: drafting 
committees were asked to draw up sections 
on information available concerning estab- 
lishing time-tables for the attainment of 
self-government or independence and the 
Council’s conclusions on the matter. The 
representatives from India and Syria sup- 
ported the use of the procedure as described 
by the President. No decision was taken at 
this meeting, but at the 759th meeting, the 
Council decided to take note of the General 
Assembly resolution which was under con- 
sideration, and to instruct the drafting com- 
mittees to bear it in mind when drawing 
up reports. This resolution called upon the 
Council to report to the General Assembly 
on the progress made in implementing the 
resolution. The President suggested that 
the procedure which he had outlined at the 
753d meeting be applied to the present reso- 
lution, and the Council adopted his sugges- 
tion. 


Offers by Members of the UN of study 
and training facilities for inhabitants of 
trust territories: The representatives from 
Syria and India both drew attention to the 
fact that the General Assembly had re- 
quested the Council to consider utilization 
by inhabitants of trust territories of scholar- 
ship and training facilities offered by Mem- 
ber states, in view of the fact that most of 
them were not being used. A Secretariat 
paper on the number of scholarships offered, 
and how they were utilized, served as the 
basis for discussion at the 784th meeting. 
Mr. Jaipal, the Indian representative, pro- 
posed that discussion of the matter be de- 
ferred until the next session of the Council, 
since the most important item for the Coun- 
cil to consider was the request that it ex- 
amine utilization of scholarships, but this 
information, according to the Secretariat pa- 
per, was not yet available, so that it was 
necessary to wait until the states concerned 
had sent the information required to the 
Secretary-General. This suggestion was 
unanimously adopted. 


Report of the Council for the period from 
July 23, 1955 to August 14, 1956: At the 
President’s suggestion, the Council decided 
to note an Assembly resolution which rec- 
ommended that it take into account the 
remarks and suggestions made during the 
discussion of the report of the Council at 
the Assembly’s eleventh session. 


Other matters: At the suggestion of Mr. 
Hood (Australia), the Council decided to 
postpone consideration of the progress re- 
port of the sub-committee on the question- 
naire relating to trust territories until the 
next session, when the special representa- 
tive for the trust territory of New Guinea 
would be present. It also decided, in ac- 
cordance with the proposal of the Presi- 
dent, to defer treatment of the question of 
the future of the trust territory of Tangan- 
yika until the next session, at which time 
there would be an examination of condi- 
tions in Tanganyika and the terms of refer- 
ence of the visiting mission to the territory. 


Other Matters 

Administrative unions; Mr. Jaipal (India) 
introduced the report of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Administrative Unions, explain- 
ing that since the Committee had examined 
the legal basis of the administrative union 
affecting Ruanda-Urundi in 1956, it had not 
considered it necessary to do so again, and 
had, therefore limited its work to an exami- 
nation of the application of the safeguards 
called for by the Trusteeship Council. The 
report consisted chiefly of a description of 
the safeguards as they operated in the two 
territories studied, Ruanda-Urundi and the 
Cameroons under United Kingdom admin- 
istration. The Council voted to take note 
of the report. 


Arrangements for a visiting mission to ter- 
ritories in East Africa in 1957: At the 787th 
meeting of the Council, Australia, France, 
Burma, and Haiti were selected as mem- 
bers of the 1957 visiting mission to East 
Africa. 


Financing of the economic development 
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plans of the territory of Somaliland under 
Italian administration: report of the mission 
of the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development: The Council de- 
cided to postpone consideration of this item 
until its twentieth session. Although the 
matter had been deferred, Mr. Jaipal made 
a few remarks on some of the important as- 
pects of the Bank’s report, such as the need 
for some decisions to be taken by the Italian, 
rather than the Somali government. He ex- 
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pressed interest in the views of the Somali 
government on, inter alia, civil expenditure, 
budgetary deficit, and expenditure for eco- 
nomic development after 1960. 


Appointment of the standing committee 
on petitions: At the suggestion of the Presi- 
dent, representatives from the following 
states were chosen to form the standing 
committee: Belgium, China, France, Guate- 
mala, the Soviet Union, and the United 
Kingdom. 














II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


Lending Operations 

The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development made two loans dur- 
ing the period under review. On May 15, 
1957, in participation with other investors, 
it made a loan equivalent to $15 million to 
the Finance Corporation for National Re- 
construction (Herstelbank) of the Nether- 
lands. The loan was to provide the Herstel- 
bank with additional capital for lending to 
enterprises for industry, transport and com- 
merce. The total amount of participation 
in the loan by other investors was $5 mil- 
lion, representing portions of all six maturi- 
ties, which were to fall due from November 
1959 through May 1962. The loan was for 
a term of five years and bore interest of 
5% percent, including the Bank’s 1 percent 
commission.’ 

A loan equivalent to $9.8 million for the 
expansion of a thermal electric power plant 
at Trombay near Bombay was announced 
by the Bank on May 29, 1957. The addi- 
tional power was to help to alleviate the 
continuing shortage of power in the Bom- 
bay area. The borrowers were the Tata 
Hydro-Electric Power Supply Company, 
Limited, the Andhra Valley Power Supply 
Company, Limited and the Tata Power 
Company, Limited. The loan was the sec- 
ond made by the Bank for the Trombay 
thermal plant; it was for a term of eighteen 
years and bore interest of 5% percent, in- 
cluding the Bank’s 1 percent commission. 
Amortization was to begin on April 15, 
1960.” 


Other Matters 

On April 18, 1957, announcement was 
made of a public offering of a new issue of 
$100,000,000 International Bank 414 percent 


1 International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, Press Release 482, May 15, 1957. 


Twenty-one Year Bonds of 1957, due May 
1, 1958. The offering was made by a na- 
tion-wide underwriting group of 163 invest- 
ment firms and banks managed jointly by 
the First Boston Corporation and Morgan 
Stanley & Co. The bonds were to be priced 
at 98 percent and accrued interest.’ 

On May 3, 1957, the Bank reported a net 
income of $25.7 million for the nine-month 
period ending March 31, 1957, compared 
with $21.2 million for the corresponding 
period in 1956. The income was placed in 
the Supplemental Reserve against losses on 
loans and guarantees, raising the Reserve 
to $176.4 million. Loan commissions 
amounted to $12.3 mi!lion and were cred- 
ited to the Bank’s Special Reserve, increas- 
ing that Reserve to $89.3 million. Total 
reserves on March 31, 1957 were $265.7 
million. Gross income, exclusive of loan 
commissions, was $53.6 million, compared 
with $47.3 million in 1956. Expenses, which 
included $22.2 million for interest on Bank 
bonds and other financial expenses, totaled 
$27.9 million for the period. During the 
third quarter of the fiscal year, the Bank 
had made three loans totaling $85.6 million; 
this brought the total number of loans to 
166 in 44 countries and raised the gross 
total of commitment to $3,063.4 million. 
Disbursements on loans for the nine-month 
period were $247.6 million, bringing total 
disbursements to $2,211.2 million. During 
the period, the Bank sold or agreed to sell 
$43.5 million principal amount of loans 
without its guarantee. On March 31, 1957 
the total sales of loans amounted to $319.7 
million, of which $250.7 million was with- 
out the Bank’s guarantee. Principal repay- 
ments and prepayments received by the 
Bank amounted to $20.4 million. Total prin- 


2 Ibid., Press Release 483, May 29, 1957. 
8 Ibid., Press Release 480, April 18, 1957. 
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cipal repayments to the Bank, including pre- 
payments, were $184.7 million on March 31. 
In addition, a total of $112.7 million of 
borrowers’ obligations which had been sold 
by the Bank had been paid on or before 
maturity. On March 31, the funded debt 
of the Bank was $948.5 million. During 
the last quarter, the Bank retired a total of 
$12.4 million of three issues of its United 
States dollar bonds. It borrowed 200 mil- 
lion Swiss francs ($46.5 million) from the 
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Swiss Confederation; this Swiss Franc Loan 
of 1957 was due 1960-1965." 

On May 6, 1957 the governments of India 
and Paskistan announced that at the sug- 
gestion of the Bank they had agreed that 
the cooperative work regarding the use of 
the Indus waters, which had been carried 
on by representatives of India and Pakis- 
tan with the participation of the Bank, 
should be extended until September 30, 


1957. 


International Civil Aviation Organization 


Council 

The 30th session of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) Coun- 
cil was held in Montreal between January 
28 and April 18, 1957. The Council unani- 
mously elected Mr. Walter Binaghi (Argen- 
tina) as its president, for the remaining two 
years of the Council’s term.’ 


Other Matters 


The subcommittee on the legal status of 
aircraft met in Geneva between September 
3 and 13, 1956, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Beekhuis (Netherlands).* The sub- 
committee indicated that it had restricted 
its consideration, for the time being, to 
problems of criminal law. It considered that 
it would be desirable to develop a conven- 
tion regarding offences committed on board 
aircraft. Such a convention would apply to 
any act or omission by a person which was 
punishable under penal law; it should not 
attempt to establish or create jurisdictions, 
but should ensure recognition of the com- 
petence of states to establish jurisdiction of 
their courts in respect of offences committed 
on board aircraft. The convention should 
take account of the following: 1) the state 
within whose territory the offence was com- 
mitted, 2) the state of nationality of the 
aircraft, 3) the state of first landing after 


* Ibid., Press Release 481, May 3, 1957. 

5 Ibid., Press Release, May 6, 1957. 

1 For a summary of the 20th session of the Council, 
see International Organization, XI, p. 171. Further 


information on the 30th session will appear in a later 
issue of International Organization. 


the offence was committed, 4) the nation- 
ality of the offender, and 5) the state against 
the security, sovereignty or credit of which 
the offence was committed, Certain dele- 
gates stressed the need to establish priority 
of jurisdictions, but unanimity could not be 
reached on this point. Five different solu- 
tions were proposed, four of which set out 
an order of priority; a feature common to 
all was that a state had no obligation to 
exercise jurisdiction. It was agreed in prin- 
ciple that first priority for the exercise of 
jurisdiction should belong to the state 
against the security or credit of which or 
against the national of which the offence 
was committed. 

The Special Implementation Panel held 
its third session in Lima and Mexico City 
during March 1957.’ Under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Warner, the panel studied im- 
plementation problems in the South Amer- 
ican-South Atlantic region and in the 
Caribbean region. It met to decide what 
improvements in the air navigation net- 
works of South America and the Caribbean 
would be necessary during the next five 
years. The panel found that operational 
difficulties were caused largely by the vast 
increase in air trafic which created new 
needs for communications and other auxil- 
iary services. It stressed that the largest 


21CAO Bulletin, Vol. 11, No. 10, p. 8-9, 11. 
3 Ibid., Vol. 12, No. 3, p. 22. ICAO News Release, 
April 1, 1957. 
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gaps in the world-wide system of flight in- 
formation regions were found in Central 
and South America. It recommended that 
effective action be started to eliminate the 
waste inherent in duplication and to create 
coherent fixed and mobile networks to meet 
the requirements of the air traffic and 
meteorological services as well as those of 
the airlines. 

The regional office for North America 
and the Caribbean was transferred from 
Montreal to Mexico City, in order to be 
closer to the states which it served.“ 

The ICAO Aerodromes, Air Routes and 
Ground Aids division submitted a report 
after the completion of a five-week meeting 
in Montreal.’ The report contained recom- 
mendations and guidance materia! designed 
to make airports safer both for conventional 
piston-engined aircraft and for turbine-en- 
gined aircraft. The division discussed, 
among other matters, physical characteris- 
tics of aerodromes, strength of runways, 
helicopter aerodromes, the problems of ap- 
proach and take-off clearances, and visual 
aids to approach and landing. 

The second session of the European Civil 
Aviation Conference (ECAC) was con- 
cluded in Madrid on May 15, 1957.’ It 
adopted fourteen recommendations dealing 
with the following problems: 1) abolition 
of visas, acceptance of identity cards or ex- 
pired passports for visits of short duration, 
2) freedom for airport health control within 
Europe, 3) airport facilities for handling 
transit cargo provision of bonded stores 
facilities, 4) exemption of children from 


governmental documentary requirements, 
5) clearance of outbound baggage, inbound 
baggage, and unaccompanied baggage, 6) 
elimination of passenger manifests, 7) traffic 
flow and/or installation arrangements at 
international airports, 8) temporary impor- 
tation of non-scheduled aircraft, 9) use of 
clearance documents for statistical purposes, 
and 10) adequate hotel facilities within Eu- 
rope for the jet age. The Conference 
recommended that states proceed as rapidly 
as possible to the ratification of the 1948 
Convention on the International Recogni- 
tion of Rights in Aircraft and of the 1952 
Convention on Damage caused by Foreign 
Aircraft to Third Parties on the Surface 
as well as the Hague Protocol amending 
the Convention on the Liability of Air Car- 
riers. The Conference decided that the 
most important questions to be examined 
before the next ECAC session were: 1) 
European cooperation in the basic training 
of flight and ground personnel, 2) multi- 
lateral agreements on the technical aspects 
of interchange of aircraft and the validation 
of certificates of airworthiness, 3) considera- 
tion of the provisions of bilateral agree- 
ments and development of standard clauses 
in a form acceptable to all European states, 
4) study of the problem of intra-European 
freight services, and 5) examination of the 
possibility of obtaining statistical informa- 
tion on non-scheduled operations. 

During the period under review Ghana 
became the 71st member of ICAO, on 


June 8, 1957." 


International Labor Organization 


Report of the Director-General 

The annual report of the Director-Gen- 
eral (Morse) of the International Labor 
Organization (ILO) to the goth session of 
the ILO Conference dealt primarily with 
the labor and social implications of auto- 
mation.’ 


#ICAO News Release, April 5, 1957. 
5 Ibid., April 29, 1957. 
© Ibid., May 15, 1957. 


The Director-General’s report was di- 
vided into two parts; part I dealt with the 
impact of automation and other modern 
technological advances on labor and social 
policy, while part II gave an account of the 
recent activities of the ILO. As regarded 
automation, the Director-General stated that 


1 Ibid., June 8, 1957. 
1 Industry and Labor, XVII, p. 298-319. 








atomic energy and other technological 
changes posed increasingly serious problems 
of economic and social adjustment. The 
long-run outlook was good but many short- 
run problems had to be met. Most of these 
related to the labor and social aspects of 
technological change rather than to the 
technical aspects, and to the ability of so- 
ciety to absorb change readily to the gen- 
eral benefit of the people. He stressed that 
changing technology was one of the keys to 
economic development and at the same time 
one of the sources of problems in the labor 
and social field. The Director-General also 
examined various labor and social implica- 
tions of technological development. The 
speed with which automation and other 
technological innovations were making 
their way into the economy was recognized 
as the key to their labor and social effects, 
the impact of technological improvements 
on employment depending to a large extent 
on how fast and how generally change took 
place. Emphasis was given to the adjust- 
ments to technological innovations within 
the plant and by the labor force and the 
human problems involved; the fact was, the 
Director-General stated, that some of the 
most serious problems arose for workers 
whose employment was terminated as a 
result of technological changes. In conclud- 
ing, this part of the report also stressed that 
technological changes had implications for 
management and labor, and that effort 
should be directed at promoting greater 
labor-management cooperation. 

Part II of the report described the work 
carried out by the ILO during the past year. 
In his annual analysis of the world social 
situation, the Director-General stated that 
labor had made modest gains in 1956 as 
compared with the impressive advances of 
the earlier years. In most countries employ- 
ment was up and unemployment stood at 
low levels; productivity and real wages were 
slightly higher on the average, and protec- 
tion afforded by social security was more 
generally available and more liberal than 
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before. Part II was divided into four chap- 
ters: 1) manpower and economic develop- 
ment, 2) improvement of living and work- 
ing conditions, including wages, hours of 
work, weekly rest, 3) the ILO and human 
rights and 4) means of action, which con- 
tained information on the progress of inter- 
national labor standards, the general imple- 
mentation of the ILO’s technical assistance 
program, and the collaboration of the ILO 
with the other international organizations. 


Governing Body 

The 134th session of the Governing Body 
of the ILO was held in Geneva from March 
5 to 8, 1957, under the chairmanship of Sir 
Guildhaume Myrddin—Evans (United King- 
dom).* In accordance with the proposals 
of its Financial and Administrative Com- 
mittee, the Governing Body decided to rec- 
ommend approval by the ILO Conference 
of a net expenditure of $7,855,081 for the 
financial year 1958. The Governing Body 
further approved the various proposals con- 
cerning the Expanded Program of Techni- 
cal Assistance and the financing of the 
ad hoc tripartite technical meeting on mines 
other than coal mines. 

The Governing Body also had before it 
proposals for the future program of the 
ILO concerning the reduction of hours of 
work, and was requested to authorize the 
Director-General to appoint a committee of 
five experts. The committee would report 
at intervals on the existing situation as re- 
garded hours of work throughout the 
world; the committee was also to report on 
demands for a reduction of hours and ac- 
tion taken to shorten hours. It would pro- 
vide the Governing Body with all available 
information on the social, domestic and fi- 
nancial consequences resulting from any 
reduction in hours. 

The Governing Body had before it pro- 
posals for a general program for the ILO 
in the field of labor-management relations; 
these proposals dealt with research, techni- 
cal assistance and other measures. The 


2 Ibid., XVII, No. 8. For a summary of the 133d session, see International Organization, X1, p. 389-391. 
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Governing Body was further asked to ap- 
prove the transmission to governments and 
to the appropriate international organiza- 
tions of the report of the meeting of experts 
on industrial and human relations held in 
Geneva in July 1956, together with an en- 
quiry regarding the subjects which should 
be dealt with most urgently. While com- 
mending the Director-General, the Govern- 
ing Body suggested that it would be desir- 
able to make a study of the methods that 
governments could adopt to create an at- 
mosphere and conditions that would en- 
courage voluntary action by employers and 
workers in the field of industrial and 
human relations. 

The Governing Body was also invited to 
approve the convening in Geneva, towards 
the end of 1957, of a meeting of experts on 
workers’ education to discuss the following: 
1) scope and content of workers’ educa- 
tional programs, 2) methods and techniques 
of workers’ education, and 3) review of the 
past activities of the ILO in this field and 
recommendations for future action. The 
ILO was asked by some of the delegates to 
go to the assistance of the trade union 
movement and the workers’ educational as- 
sociations; it was stressed that workers’ 
education should be construed not as voca- 
tional training, but as basic education in 
workers’ problems. 

The report of the meeting of experts on 
women’s employment, held in Geneva from 
November 5 to 10, 1956 had been submitted 
to the Governing Body at its 133d meeting, 
for consideration at the 134th meeting. The 
ILO had been requested to continue the 
study of 1) part-time employment of 
women, and 2) employment of older 
women workers. 

The Governing Body also discussed the 
report of the meeting of experts on dan- 
gerous substances which had been held in 
Geneva from August 13 to 24, 1956. Dis- 
cussion centered chiefly on the adoption of 
an agreed danger symbol of corrosive sub- 
stances. It was decided without debate that 
the Director-General would continue to col- 
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lect information on dangerous substances 
and, with the help of experts, would keep 
the ILO list of dangerous substances up to 
date and prepare data sheets on those sub- 
stances. 

The Governing Body approved without 
discussion the convening, at the end of 
1957, of a meeting of experts on radiation 
protection. 

The Governing Body expressed its gen- 
eral approval of the conclusions submitted 
to it by the Committee on Freedom of As- 
sociation in its 25th report and decided on 
a few cases submitted to it. The Govern- 
ing Body also: 1) reaffirmed the importance 
which it had always attached to a prompt 
and fair trial by an independent and im- 
partial judiciary in all cases, including cases 
in which trade unionists were charged with 
political or criminal offenses which the 
government considered as having no rela- 
tion to their trade union functions, 2) re- 
affirmed the importance which it attached 
to full protection against the retroactive 
application of any penal law, 3) declared 
that these principles were fully applicable 
to the arrest of members of workers’ coun- 
cils by the Hungarian authorities, and 4) 
reafirmed the willingness and desire of the 
ILO to participate in any arrangements to 
ascertain the facts of the present situation in 
respect of freedom of association in Hun- 
gary. The Governing Body then adopted a 
resolution submitted by the workers’ group, 
in which, recalling the decisions taken at 
its 133d session and considering that the 
Hungarian authorities had failed to provide 
evidence of their willingness to take into 
account the recommendations formulated by 
the Governing Body with a view to ensur- 
ing full freedom and independence for the 
Hungarian trade unions, and noting with 
concern that the Hungarian authorities had 
refused to allow the UN to make an on 
the spot investigation of the situation, it 
1) reaffirmed the decisions taken at the 
133d session, 2) called on the UN to make 
renewed efforts to induce the Hungarian 
authorities to respect the General Assembly 
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resolution concerning the possibility of on 
the spot investigations, 3) confirmed the 
ILO desire to be closely associated with any 
action the UN might take regarding such 
an investigation, and 4) called on member 
states to support all efforts to promote the 
fullest respect for freedom of association 
and other civil and human rights in Hun- 
gary. 

The Governing Body confirmed by 29 
votes to 10 (employers’ members) and no 
abstentions that conclusions adopted by in- 
dustrial committees or similar bodies should 
express the views of the committee as such; 
the employers’ group felt, on the other 
hand, that minority views should be pre- 
sented in the conclusions of the industrial 
committees, 

The Governing Body further decided that 
the two technical items on the agenda for 
the sixth session of the Textiles Committee 
would be: 1) working conditions in the 
textile industry, and 2) effects of techno- 
logical developments on wages and on con- 
ditions and level of employment in the 
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textile industry. It also decided that the 
technical items on the agenda of the fifth 
session of the Chemical Industries Commit- 
tee would be: 1) industrial relations in the 
chemical industries, and 2) the protection 
of workers against occupational diseases and 
poisoning. As regarded both of these agenda 
items, the workers’ group expressed regret 
that they did not include an item relating 
to hours of work. The Governing Body 
also made recommendations as regarded the 
report of the International Organizations 
Committee and the Committee on Standing 
Orders and the Application of Conventions 
and Recommendations. It also took note of 
the report of its Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee. Among the other matters dealt 
with by the Governing Body, it was decided 
that invitations were to be sent, upon re- 
quest of the home governments, to non- 
metropolitan territories to participate in the 
ILO Conference. 

The Governing Body decided to hold its 
135th session in Geneva from May 31 to 


June 1, 1957. 


International Monetary Fund 


During February 1957 the government of 
Egypt purchased from the International 
Monetary Fund $15 million with Egyptian 
pounds. The government of India, during 
the same period, entered into an exchange 
transaction and stand-by arrangement with 
the Fund in a total amount of $200 million. 
The transaction provided for the purchase 
of $127.5 million from the Fund with In- 
dian rupees. The Fund was to transfer 
$60 million of that amount immediately, 
and $67.5 million after 30 days. A stand-by 
arrangement to become effective on the date 
of the second transfer was to permit India 
to purchase from the Fund during the fol- 
lowing twelve months currencies equivalent 
to an additional $72.5 million.’ Under the 
stand-by arrangement concluded in October 
1956, France had by the middle of March 


1 International Financial News Survey, IX, p. 245. 
2 Ibid., p. 320. 


made two purchases from the Fund with 
French francs. The first purchase, of $40 
million, was made on February 14, and the 
second, of $60 million, was made on March 
14. In April 1957, the government of Ar- 
gentina purchased from the Fund $75 mil- 
lion with Argentine pesos.’ Other pur- 
chases from the Fund during the period 
under review included $10 million by Cuba 
(under a stand-by arrangement), $2.5 mil- 
lion by Honduras, and $0.5 million by 
Paraguay. In February El Salvador repur- 
chased colones equivalent to $2.5 million; 
other repurchases were $3.3 million by Fin- 
land and $1.8 million by Denmark.’ At the 
request of the government of Peru, the 
Fund on February 15 extended for one year 
a stand-by arrangement enabling Peru to 
draw currencies up to the equivalent of 


3 Ibid., p. 340. 
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$12.5 million.“ On April 1, it was decided 
to extend Chile’s $35 million stand-by ar- 
rangement with the Fund for another year 
from April 1, 1957.” 

An initial par value for the Israel pound, 
at 1.80000 pounds per United States dollar, 
was established during the period under re- 


view by agreement between the government 
of Israel and the Fund.’ Also during the 
period under review, the Fund concurred 
in a proposal by the government of Iran for 
a change in the par value of the Iranian 
rial from 32.25 to 75.75 per United States 
dollar, effective May 22, 1957." 


International Telecommunication Union 


Assembly of the International Radio 
Consultative Committee 


The eighth plenary assembly of the In- 
ternational Radio Consultative Committee 
(CCIR) was held in Warsaw from August 
g to September 13, 1956, under the chair- 
manship of Professor Pawel Szulkin (Po- 
land).’ The assembly elected with an abso- 
lute majority Dr. E. Metzler (Switzerland) 
as Director. The assembly considered a 
report which dealt with the activities of the 
fourteen established study groups as well as 
proposals to reorganize the study groups.’ 
The Warsaw decisions modifying proce- 
dures experimentally for the future were 
the outcome of proposals by the Organiza- 
tion and Finance Committees, the CCIR 
Secretariat and of discussions of the prob- 
lem in the plenary assembly. The study 
groups were to remain the same in number 
and the allocation of work was in general 
the same, though it was felt desirable to 
give a more precise definition of their terms 
of reference. Among the resolutions adopted 


by the assembly, a number dealt with the 
length, content and quantity of documents 
submitted to the chairmen of the study 
groups, emphasizing that these should be 
as short as possible, as few as possible and 
that they should contain only the minimum 
indispensable mathematical formulae or 
numerical and experimental data. The new 
system was also expected to improve the 
position of distant countries which had so 
far experienced great difficulty in receiving 
preliminary documentation in sufficient time 
before plenary assemblies. The Technical 
Assistance Committee recommended the 
creation of a joint CCIR-International Tele- 
graph and Telephone Consultative Commit- 
tee (CCITT) committee to consider the 
ways and means whereby technical assist- 
ance was at present granted and to make 
suggestions for improvements, as far as tele- 
communication was concerned, to the ITU 
Administrative Council. 

It was decided to hold the ninth session 
of the plenary assembly in the United 
States. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 


Executive Board 
Forty-sixth session: The 46th session of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) Ex- 
ecutive Board was held at New Delhi on 
* International Monetary Fund, Press Release 249, 


February 15, 1957. 
5 Ibid., Press Release 251, April 1, 1957. 


* Ibid., Press Release 250, March 13, 1957. 

1 [bid., Press Release 253, May 27, 1957. 

1 For a summary of the seventh plenary “4 
of the CCIR, see International Org Vill, 
p. 268. 





December 6, 1956, under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Vittorino Veronese (Italy). The 
Board established a special committee to 
consider draft comments for presentation to 
the Trusteeship Council of the United Na- 


2 Telecommunication Journal, January 1957, p. 2¢- 
14¢; February 1957, p. 37¢-43e. For a list of the study 
groups by name, see International Organization, VIII, 
p. 268. 

1For information on the 45th session, see Inter- 
national Organization, XI, p. 184. 
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tions at the latter’s meeting on March 11, 
1957; it also established a working party to 
prepare a plan to which member states 
would be requested to conform in drawing 
up their reports on “developments and the 
progress achieved in the field of human 
rights”. Other recommendations dealt with 
long-term proposals for the future conduct 
of the UNESCO Institutes in the Federal 
Republic of Germany and relations with 
the preparatory commission of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency.’ 


Forty-seventh session: The 47th session of 
the Executive Board was held in Paris from 
March 18 to 29, 1957, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Vittorino Veronese (Italy). 
Concerning the Executive Board, the 47th 
session adopted, among other organizational 
amendments, an amendment establishing an 
administrative commission and an external 
relations commission. The Board decided 
upon the membership of these commissions, 
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the first to consist of eleven members, the 
second of ten. The Board also decided to 
establish a working party to study the meth- 
ods for the preparation of the proposed 
program and budget, and the organization 
of the work of the General Conference. As 
regarded the execution of program for 
1957-1958, the Board passed resolutions ex- 
tending invitations to Member states of the 
UN which were not members of UNESCO 
to the 2oth International Conference on 
Public Education and to the International 
Conference on Isotopes in Scientific Re- 
search. The Board decided to adjourn con- 
sideration of an invitation both to the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China and to the east 
German government. It also approved a 
number of resolutions on reading materials 
for new literates, the extension of primary 
education in Latin America, and emergency 
educational assistance for children and 
young people who had been the victims of 
the recent events in Hungary and Egypt. 


World Health Organization 


Report of the Director-General 


The annual report of the Director-Gen- 
eral of the World Health Organization 
(WHO) for the year 1956 was a compre- 
hensive account of the year’s accomplish- 
ments, in which particular emphasis was 
laid on the eradication of certain communi- 
cable diseases, especially malaria, on WHO's 
role in the development of national health 
services and on the effect of the research 
stimulated, promoted or coordinated by 
WHO on the national health administra- 
tions.. The report also referred to the 
responsibility of WHO in a new field of 
public health—the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 

The Director-General stressed the efforts 
which had been made in relation to malaria 
eradication as an example of the work 
which WHO did in striving to promote 


2? Document 46 EX/Decisions. 

* Document 47 EX/Decisions. 

1 World Health Organization, Official Records, No. 
75, “The Work of WHO 1956, Annual Report of the 


world health. One of the basic functions 
of the organization was to pool all available 
scientific and technical knowledge, to ap- 
praise it and to study its applicability to the 
solution of public health problems. There 
was a constant need, in this connection, to 
stimulate and coordinate research work. 
Another problem the Director-General 
stressed was the development by disease vec- 
tors of resistance to insecticides; this prob- 
lem was of importance not only to the 
future of anti-malaria work but also had a 
general bearing on the future of a number 
of activities undertaken against various 
other communicable diseases. The promo- 
tion of research was one of the most im- 
portant endeavors of WHO, in the fields 
of anti-rabies, vaccines, psychobiological de- 
velopment of the child, and protein defi- 
ciency. The Director-General stressed the 


Director-General to the World Health Assembly and 
to the United Nations.’"" For a summary of the report 
of the Director-General for 1955, see International 
Organization, X, p. 489-490. 
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essential place certain institutions had in 
research activities promoted by WHO in 
acting as international centers of coopera- 
tion in the investigation of specific prob- 
lems. This task often involved undertaking 
difficult laboratory or epidemiological tests 
for countries unable to carry them out 
themselves and ensuring the comparability 
of such tests. Or, their function might be 
to classify and compare pathogens isolated 
all over the world so that the epidemiology 
of communicable diseases could be studied 
on a world-wide scale. Such international 
laboratories or centers existed for: influenza, 
poliomyelitis, treponematoses, leptospirosis, 
brucellosis, shigella infections, biological 
standardization and blood grouping. The 
growing number of requests WHO had 
been receiving for assistance in the study of 
numerous health problems showed how 
widely the coordinating functions of the or- 
ganization in research matters were valued 
by its members. Modern medical science 
was a synthesis of all the disciplines that 
had as their goal the health of man; the 
task of promoting free exchange of informa- 
tion among research workers in the many 
different branches of public health in all 
countries was a fundamental one to which 
WHO had been devoting much attention. 
In conclusion, the Director-General stated 
that promotion of research was one of the 
keystones for WHO's future work. 
Turning to the newest endeavor of 
WHO, in the field of the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy, the Director-General stated 
that both the eighth World Health Assem- 
bly and the UN Conference on Atomic 
Energy had emphasized the need for fur- 
ther study of the somatic and genetic effects 
induced in man by the intensification of 
radiation in man’s environment. Programs 
dealing with training, radioactive waste dis- 
posal and standardization in the radiation 
field would be determined in the light of 


advice the organization had received from 


a Study Group on Radiological Units and 
Radiological Protection. WHO was also 
actively participating in the work of the 
UN Scientific Committee on the Effects of 
Atomic Radiation. 

The report was divided into four parts: 
The first was a general review of the work 
done by WHO, including 1) communicable 
diseases, 2) public health services, 3) en- 
vironmental sanitation, 4) atomic energy in 
relation to health, 5) drugs and other thera- 
peutic substances, 6) publications and refer- 
ence services, and 7) public information. 
The second part of the report dealt with the 
regions in which WHO had specialized 
programs, including Africa, the Americas, 
Southeast Asia, Europe, the eastern Medi- 
terranean, and the western Pacific. 

The third part of the report dealt with 
cooperation with other organizations, in- 
cluding the work done under the Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance. The re- 
port stressed that several of the programs 
through which the UN and the specialized 
agencies had been developing cooperative 
action in the past few years had had health 
aspects. These programs were: 1) coopera- 
tion on the development of water resources, 
2) community development and funda- 
mental education, 3) definition and meas- 
urement of standards and levels of living, 
4) industrialization and productivity as 
well as problems of urbanization, and 5) 
the work of the working group on main- 
tenance of family levels of living. 

Lastly, the report contained a list of the 
projects which were in operation from De- 
cember 1, 1955 to November 30, 1956. 
These included country projects, regional 
projects for more than one country and 
inter-regional projects. The projects were 
grouped under the six WHO regions and 
included the following information: the aim 
of the project, a summary of the immediate 
results, the provenance of funds and the 
names of the cooperating agencies. 
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World Meteorological Organization 


Regional Activities 

The second session of Regional Associa- 
tion I (Africa) of the World Meteorologi- 
cal Organization (WMO) opened at Las 
Palmas, Canary Islands, on January 21, 
1957, under the presidency of Mr. Jacques 
Ravet. Twenty members, out of a total 
membership of 22, were represented by 
delegates. In addition, four WMO members 
from outside the region, one non-member 
territory and two international organiza- 
tions sent observers who took an active part 
in the meeting. Two working committees 
were set up, one to deal with codes, tele- 
communications and maritime meteorology, 
and one to study observational networks, 
climatology and related matters, and arid 
zone problems. The various parts of the 
international codes subject to regional agree- 
ment were revised; the existing system of 
meteorological telecommunications in the 
region was revised in the light of the recom- 
mendations of a working group; and the 
networks of stations making surface and 
upper-air observations were examined in 
detail. The need for more upper-air obser- 
vations from oceanic regions was stressed, 
and for the first time a regional network of 
ground radar weather observing stations 
was laid down. Among other items dealt 
with at the session were climatological prac- 
tices and the preparation of a climatic atlas 
for Africa, and the promotion of hydro- 
meteorological and agrometeorological ac- 
tivities within the region. A working group 
was set up to ensure better coordination of 
research work on the hydrometeorological 
problems of the arid zones within the re- 
gion. The association decided that in its 
future program, first priority should be 
given to the implementation of the recom- 
mended observing networks and of the deci- 
sions concerning telecommunications, The 


1¥MO Bulletin, 
Pp. 33-56. 


April 1957 (Vol. 6, No. 2), 


association established five working groups, 
to cover the fields of telecommunications, 
radiation, hydrometeorology, agricultural 
meteorology and arid zone studies.’ 


Other Matters 
The second session of the WMO Com- 


mission for Maritime Meteorology was held 
in Hamburg from October 16 to 31, 1956; 
29 of WMO’s members were represented at 
the meeting, which was also attended by 
observers from a number of international 
governmental and non-governmental or- 
ganizations. Topics dealt with at the ses- 
sion included observations at sea, particu- 
larly during the international geo-physical 
year, the revision of the wind speed equiva- 
lents of the Beaufort numbers, the problem 
of observing and reporting sea waves, and 
sea ice. In all, the Commission adopted 
six resolutions and 33 recommendations. At 
its closing session, it established working 
groups on technical problems, organiza- 
tional and operational matters, marine cli- 
matology, marine cloud album for use by 
observers at sea, and sea ice.” 

The second session of the Commission 
for Climatology opened in Washington, 
D. C., on January 14, 1957. Two working 
committees were established to deal respec- 
tively with general climatology, regulations, 
requirements, rules and practices, and with 
research and applied climatology. The 
Commission recommended changes in the 
WMO Technical Regulations, and sug- 
gested several new regulations. The Com- 
mission reviewed the second report of the 
working group on climatic atlases, and sug- 
gested a few amendments. In all, it was 
decided to set up eight working groups, 
to deal with exchange of past weather data, 
punch-card layout, statistical requirements 
and methods in climatology, climatic classi- 


2 [bid., January 1957 (Vol. 6, No. 1), p. 10-13. 
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fication, technical regulations and guidance 
material relating to climatology, micro- 
climatology, guide to climatological prac- 
tices, and derived climatic elements.’ 

Other meetings held or scheduled during 
the period under review included 1) a joint 
session of the Working Group on Radiation 
of the Commission for Instruments and 


§ Ibid., April 1957 (Vol. 6, No. 2), p. 59-62. 
* Ibid., January 1957 (Vol. 6, No. 1), p. 25. 
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Methods of Observation (WMO) and the 
Radiation Commission of the International 
Association of Meteorology (IUGG), held 
at Davos, Switzerland, from September 10 
to 15, 1956; and 2) a meeting in Zurich 
from October 29 to 31, 1956, of the Work- 
ing Group on Atmospherics.” 


5 Ibid., p. 33. 


Be anc 











III. POLITICAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


ANZUS Pacific Security Pact 


The Council of the ANZUS Pacific Secu- 
rity Pact met in Washington on November 
17, 1956. The three member governments 
were represented by their foreign ministers: 
Mr. Hoover (Acting Secretary of State) for 
the United States, Mr. Casey for Australia, 
and Mr. Macdonald for New Zealand. The 
ministers reviewed the work done under the 
aegis of ANZUS since the Council had 
last met, in September 1955, and noted 


that, in addition to meetings of the ANZUS 
Military Representatives and Staff Planners, 
agreements with the United States had been 
signed by both Australia and New Zealand 
for cooperation in the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. The ministers expressed the 
conviction that the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization had contributed substantially 
over the preceding year to the welfare and 
security of Southeast Asia.” 


Arab League 


According to press reports, representa- 
tives of Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Syria and 
Jordan signed an Arab solidarity agreement 
in Cairo on January 19, 1957.. The agree- 
ment was intended to provide Jordan with 
the equivalent of $36,000,000 to be devoted 
to the Jordanian Hashemite armed forces, 
including the national guard forces. The 
agreement was to come into force from the 
date of the exchange of the instruments of 
ratification, which, according to the press, 
was to occur some time in April. The 
agreement also stipulated that the share of 
each state participating in the Arab obliga- 
tions was to be paid in two equal install- 
ments; the agreement was intended to re- 
place the discontinued United Kingdom 
grants to Jordan, and the government of 
Jordan was to purchase all requirements of 
the armed forces, when equipment became 
available, in the countries of the contracting 
parties, the cost of these purchases being 
deducted from the aid allocations. Part of 
the allocations were to be in hard currency. 
According to a statement issued in Cairo, 
the Arab heads of state also agreed, in ref- 
erence to the “Eisenhower doctrine”, to 
reject the “vacuum theory, and decided that 


1 See International Organization, X, p. 3 
2 Department of State, Bulletin, XKKV_ > 840. 
1 The Times (London), January 21, 1957; see the 
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Arab nationalism was the sole basis on 
which Arab policy could be formulated”. 
The statement also said that occupation of 
any part of Egyptian territory, including 
the Gaza Strip, would be regarded as a 
“continuation of the tripartite Anglo- 
French-Israel aggression against Egypt”. 
Press reports further stated that a supple- 
mentary report, referring to proposals for 
placing the Gaza Strip under UN adminis- 
tration, and upholding the Egyptian govern- 
ment’s viewpoint, held that any attempt to 
change the form of rule in Gaza would be 
interpreted as an unacceptable continuation 
of the aggression. The heads of state were 
also reported to have agreed to resist any 
attempt to impair Egypt’s sovereignty in the 
Suez Canal, to support Yemen in her re- 
sistance against aggression and to support 
the Algerian people. Later press reports 
suggested that Jordan had urged the Egyp- 
tian government to implement fully the 
agreement, which thus far had only been 
upheld by Saudi Arabia.” The Jordanians 
contended that they had not broken the 
terms of the Arab solidarity pact, but a 
rift was said to have occurred as a result of 
Jordan’s replacing its pro-Egyptian govern- 
New York Times, January 20, 1957, for text of agree- 


ment. 
2 New York Times, June 3, 1957. 
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ment and bearing down on anti-western 
and pro-communist elements in Jordan. In 
spite of this rift, a joint communiqué was 
issued by Saudi Arabia and Jordan renew- 
ing pledges of loyalty to the military and 
diplomatic agreements entered into with 
Egypt and Syria.’ Further reports stated, 
however, that Jordan had closed its embassy 
in Egypt and that this step threatened to 
dissolve the Arab unity proclaimed in Feb- 
ruary. Reports attributed this ever-widen- 
ing rift to “Egypt’s overconfidence in her 
ability to coerce other Arab states with 
impunity”. 

The heads of state of Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia, Jordan and Syria again met in 
Cairo on February 25." According to press 
reports, the chief reason for the meeting 
was the return of King Saud from his trip 
to the United States. The Arab leaders 
were said to have reviewed the international 
situation in general and Arab problems in 
particular, continuing their previous discus- 
sions. According to some sources, King 
Saud assured the meeting that he did not 
accept the “Eisenhower doctrine” of eco- 
nomic and military aid to the Middle East, 
but said only that it was worth studying.’ 
According to other sources, however, King 
Saud was said to have told the four-power 
Arab conference that he had been struck 
by a willingness in Washington to concede 
that there were two sides to the Israeli-Arab 
dispute, and that the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration had seemed more tolerant of neu- 
tralism.’ It was stated that the four leaders 
had agreed not to issue any declaration of 
approval or disapproval of the “Eisenhower 
doctrine” until it had been adopted by Con- 
gress. It was reported that the Egyptian 
press had been referring to this conference 
as a meeting of the “free Arab” states, 
meaning states which were not linked with 
the west by military pacts, yet according to 
this report, certain friction arose over the 
fact that King Saud had agreed to accept 


3 [bid., June 14, 1957. 

* Ibid., June 16, 1957. 

5 Ibid., June 22, 1957. 

6 Ibid., February 24, 1957, February 25, 1957; The 
Times (London), February 24, 25, 1957. 

1 The Times (London), February 26, 1957. 


United States military aid and to extend 
the Dhahran airbase agreement. It was 
also reported that Syria had been aggrieved 
over both King Saud’s conduct and Presi- 
dent Nasser’s having agreed to yield tem- 
porary military and civilian rule of the 
Gaza Strip to the UN Emergency Force. 
Syria was also reported to have complained 
over pressure from Iraq, Turkey and 
Lebanon against its leftist régime, and 
about Jordan’s alleged anti-communist state- 
ments and its favorable comments on the 
“Eisenhower doctrine”. Further reports 
stated that King Saud had attempted to 
persuade the four-power Arab conference 
to adopt a strong declaration against com- 
munism in the Middle East.’ Other press 
reports stated that whatever points of dif- 
ference had emerged during the conference 
would not be revealed in the final com- 
muniqué.” At the end of the conference 
the Arab leaders issued a statement in 
which 1) they demanded immediate and 
unconditional withdrawal of Israel behind 
the armistice lines; 2) they upheld in full 
the rights of the Palestine Arabs and the 
Arabs’ sovereignty over their territories and 
their territorial waters, 3) they called upon 
the aggressor states to compensate Egypt for 
damages and losses caused by their aggres- 
sion, 4) they rejected all attempts to reduce 
Egypt’s sovereignty and rights over the 
Suez Canal and reaffirmed that the freedom 
of shipping in the Canal was regulated by 
the provisions of the 1888 Convention, 5) 
they condemned British aggression against 
Yemen and expressed solidarity with Yem- 
en in stemming this aggression, and 6) they 
declared their absolute support of the rights 
of the Arabs of Algeria to freedom and 
independence and of their courageous strug- 
gle against imperialist forces." The report 
also said that the Arab leaders had ex- 
pressed their appreciation, in the statement, 
of King Saud’s efforts on his visit to the 
United States, to expound the Arab view- 


8 New York Times, February 26, 1957. 

* [bid., February 27, 1957. 

10 The Times (London), February 27, 1957. 

11 [bid., February 28, 1957. New York Times, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1957. 
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point regarding Middle East problems; 
further, the statement said that Israel’s with- 
drawal behind the armistice line was to be 
done without Israel realizing any gains as 
a result of the “tripartite aggression”; the 
Arab nations also were said to have re- 
affirmed their determination to protect the 
Arab world from the effects of the cold 
war and to abide by the policy of impartial- 
ity and positive neutrality. According to 
other sources, it was stated that King Saud 
had failed to obtain from President Nasser 
a definite pledge of freedom of transit of 
the Suez Canal and that President Nasser 
had told King Saud that the six general 
principles which had been formulated in 
October 1956 and accepted by the Security 
Council and by Egypt, were no longer valid 
and had been invalidated by the British- 
French invasion of Egypt.” 

Another source stated that the Cairo con- 
ference had resulted in a set-back for Presi- 
dent Nasser, in that it had shaken Arab 
opinion by its failure to achieve any sort of 
Arab unity. The statement issued from 
Beirut stated that there had been no official 
reaction in Lebanon but that disappoint- 
ment was evident and that the press was 
saying openly that the conference was not 
a success.” It had been previously reported 
that the conference in Cairo had sought to 
include Lebanon but it was reported that 
the latter had refused to attend, stating that 
Arab neutrality was unrealistic and that 
Lebanon was on the side of the anti-com- 
munists and supported the “Eisenhower 
doctrine”. 

The Arab leaders met again in Cairo on 
March 18. It was reported that according 
to Arab sources the meeting with President 
Nasser was to discuss common measures on 
the Aqaba issue and their countries’ atti- 
tude to the United States explanatory mis- 


12 New York Times, February 29, 1957. 
18 [bid., March 2 and 27, 1957. 
1* The Times (London), February 19, 1957. 


sion for the “Eisenhower doctrine”. The 
Council of the Arab League also met on 
that day, reportedly to prepare to send a 
mission to Yemen to inspect border condi- 
tions and the effects of United Kingdom 
aggression on southern Yemen villages. The 
report stated that the mission would be 
composed of army officers of the Arab 
states.” 

According to the press, the Arab League 
Economic Council, which met from May 
22 to 29, approved a proposal from Saudi 
Arabia that an all-Arab company be formed 
to build a vast network of pipelines. These 
were to run from the oil fields of the Mid- 
dle East to Arab ports on the Mediter- 
ranean, the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. 
It was said that the Arab League Economic 
Council recommended that preparatory dis- 
cussions be held before the Arab petroleum 
conference, scheduled for February 1958. 
The conference was attended by the repre- 
sentatives of the following countries: Saudi 
Arabia, Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, 
Iraq, Sudan, Lybia, Yemen, Tunisia and 
Morocco. They proposed 1) to organize 
exclusively Arab projects for developing oil 
production, 2) the building of Arab re- 
fineries, that would cut the amount of crude 
oi! being shipped out and resold to the 
Arabs by major oil companies, and 3) the 
building of Arab tanker fleet. 

It was disclosed in newspaper reports 
that economic experts from Saudi Arabia, 
Jordan, Syria and Yemen had signed an 
agreement setting up an Arab financial or- 
ganization with a capital of £20 million 
sterling for Arab economic development. 
Press reports stated that other members of 
the Arab League were expected to sign soon 
and that Arab countries which were not 
members of the League would also be al- 
lowed to join.” 


18 [bid., March 19, 1957. 
16 Ibid., June $, 1957. 
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Baghdad Pact 


Council 

The Council of the Baghdad Pact held 
its annual meeting in Karachi from June 3 
through 6, 1957. Representatives were pres- 
ent from the five inember countries—Tur- 
key, Iraq, Iran, Pakistan and the United 
Kingdom—and the United States was repre- 
sented by an observer delegation. The 
Council had been scheduled to meet months 
earlier, but Iraq originally refused to meet 
with the United Kingdom. At the opening 
session, presided over by Mr. Suhrawardy, 
Prime Minister of Pakistan, the Prime Min- 
ister of Iraq, Nuri es Said, was reported to 
have spoken forcefully about the dangers 
implicit in the problems of Israel, Algeria, 
Kashmir and Cyprus. Mr. Lloyd, Foreign 
Minister of the United Kingdom, was re- 
ported to have followed Mr. Nuri es Said’s 
remarks with a speech in which he an- 
nounced his government’s offer of a con- 
tribution of {£500,000 a year in cash and 
in kind for building up the minimum mili- 
tary infra-structure in member countries.’ 
The speeches of other delegates were re- 
ported to be noteworthy for their frank 
recognition of past weaknesses in the 
Baghdad Pact organization and the need 
to give it new effectiveness. In the course 
of the first session the United States 
formally accepted an invitation to join the 
Pact’s Military Committee;’ and a United 
States military delegation headed by Gen- 
eral Nathan F. Twining started partici- 
pating in a separate concurrent meeting of 
the Military Committee. The United States 
thus became a member of the Pact’s three 
main committees, but had still not become 
a formal member of the Pact. 

The following session was closed to the 
press; differences of viewpoint were re- 
ported to have emerged between the United 
States and United Kingdom delegates on 
the one hand, who sought to keep the 
organization focused on the threat of in- 
ternational communism, and Iraq and Paki- 


1For a further United Kingdom contribution, see 
this issue, p. 547. 


stan, who were reported to have raised the 
question of “aggression” from other quar- 
ters. Iraq was reported to have expressed 
concern about Israel, and Pakistan about In- 
dia in regard to Kashmir. At the close of the 
third session, also closed to the press, Mr. 
Suhrawardy reportedly denied that the pro- 
ceedings of the conference were being held 
up by unresolved differences over the nature 
and scope of guarantees in the treaty against 
subversion and aggression. However, ac- 
cording to press reports, it seemed certain 
that there had been considerable discussion 
on the question of subversion from sources 
other than communist. On June 6, the 
Council issued a communiqué expressing 
gratification at the continued progress and 
strengthening of the Baghdad Pact, the in- 
tention of periodically exchanging views on 
the international situation at the level of 
deputies at Baghdad headquarters, and the 
intention to continue developing the eco- 
nomic and defense potential of the Pact. In 
the economic field, the Council announced 
its approval of telecommunications and road 
and railway projects drawn up by the eco- 
nomic committee.’ The Council stated that 
the threat of subversion, “inspired from out- 
side” continued to be serious, and instructed 
the Counter-Subversion Committee to con- 
tinue its efforts with full vigor. On the 
military situation, the Council stated that it 
had reached agreement on the nature of 
threats against the Pact area and on the 
measures required to improve defense po- 
tential. In particular, it had approved the 
setting up of a “more comprehensive mili- 
tary planning structure”. In regard to the 
latter, it was reported elsewhere that the 
United States view that it would be unwise 
to set up a fully fledged NATO-type com- 
mand or to appoint a commander-in-chief, 
because of Soviet sensitivity about the Mid- 
dle East region, had prevailed; it was fur- 
ther reported that the strengthening of the 
military structure did involve the formation 


2 For further information, see below, p. 547. 
* For further information, see this issue, p. 547. 
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of a joint staff encompassing military repre- 
sentatives of all the members and the 
United States. According to the press, it 
was difficult to come to comprehensive con- 
clusions about the Council meeting, since 
so little was known about it, but it could 
be said that there had been no attempt to 
review the events of the previous autumn 
involving the Suez Canal, and the four 
Middle Eastern members had shown a ten- 
dency to regard the pact as their own 
property and to concern themselves about 
its future development without pressure 
from the United Kingdom or United States. 
The Council decided to hold its next meet- 
ing at Ankara on January 20, 1958." 


Other Matters 


The Economic Committee of the Bagh- 
dad Pact met in Karachi for its third session 
from May 16 to 21, 1957. The United 
States participated for the first time as a 
full member of the committee, which ap- 
proved plans and financing for a network 
of highways, railroads and telecommunica- 
tions. The committee also recommended 
several trade promotion projects, initiated 
surveys for joint health and agriculture 
projects and established a procedure for the 
flow of technical assistance to members of 
the Pact. Financing for most of the projects 
was expected to come from the United 
States, which had committed $12,570,000 
of “Eisenhower doctrine” funds. The 
United Kingdom announced a contribution 
of £2,000,000, and Pakistan contributed 
500,000 rupees for technical assistance proj- 
ects. It was also announced that the com- 
mittee had decided to request X-ray equip- 
ment for tuberculosis centers throughout 
the Pact area out of technical assistance 
funds. The committee recommended that 


* New York Times, June 4, 5, 6 and 7, 1957; The 
Times (London), June 1, 4, 6 and 7, 1957. For the 


text of the final communiqué, see the New York Times, 
June 7, 1957. 





intra-regional trade be increased, and that 
various steps be taken to simplify import 
and export procedures. A communiqué is- 
sued at the close of the meeting also said 
that the committee had decided to organize 
a detailed study of the possibility of estab- 
lishing a customs union, free trade area and 
common market in the Pact region. The 
committee approved a report recommending 
extensive research work by the Baghdad 
nuclear center and application of radioactive 
isotopes to medical, agricultural, veterinary 
and technological work in the Pact region. 
It was also stated that financial arrange- 
ments had been agreed upon for the follow- 
ing two years to insure continued effective 
functioning of the nuclear center at Bagh- 
dad. The committee further decided to 
engage consultants to investigate the estab- 
lishment and coordinated use of a food 
reserve in the region, and asked for tech- 
nical assistance in the fields of agricultural 
planning, locust and grasshopper control, 
quarantine and animal husbandry, health, 
and joint development plans for the Tigris 
Euphrates basin.” 

On March 22, 1957, the United States 
government announced its willingness to 
join the Military Committee of the Baghdad 
Pact if its members should so desire. The 
announcement was made near the end of 
talks between President Eisenhower and 
United Kingdom Prime Minister Macmil- 
lan held in Bermuda. The decision was 
described as a logical development of the 
“Eisenhower doctrine”, a resolution adopted 
by the United States Congress pledging 
United States military and economic aid 
where requested to prevent communist ex- 
pansion in the Middle East. Members of 
the Baghdad Pact were reported to have 
welcomed the United States decision." 


5 New York Times, May 17 and 22, 1957; The 
Times (London), May 17, 20 and 23, 1957. 

© New York Times, March 23 and 24, 1957; The 
Times (London), March 23 and 25, 1957. 
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Caribbean Commission 


Council 


The Caribbean Commission held its 23d 
meeting in Bridgetown, Barbados, Decem- 
ber 10 to 15, 1956, under the chairmanship 
of H. R. Van Houten (Netherlands). In 
regard to conferences sponsored by the 
Commission, it 1) discussed a recommenda- 
tion of the Town and Country Develop- 
ment Planning Conference held in Trinidad 
in November 1956 asking the Commission 
to arrange study tours in Puerto Rico where 
the activities of the Puerto Rico Planning 
Board could be observed, and suggesting 
that arrangements should be made for train- 
ing of planning technicians and assistants; 
2) approved the agenda of the Conference 
on the Demographic Problems of the area 
served by the Caribbean Commission, which 
would be held in August 1957 to discuss 
the present demographic position, projec- 
tions, possible solutions of problems of over- 
population, and need for future research; 
and 3) decided to hold the West Indian 
Conference in Curacao, in November—De- 
cember 1957. 

The Commission had for its considera- 
tion progress reports on technical assistance 
projects under its joint sponsorship with 
agencies of the UN and the International 
Cooperation Administration of the United 
States (ICA). The Commission was in- 
formed that the ICA hoped to continue co- 
operating with the Commission in the 
Caribbean aided self-help housing program, 
in planning and programming for the coun- 
tries served by the Commission, particularly 
in connection with vocational training in 
Puerto Rico, and in regional technical dem- 
onstration meetings sponsored by the Com- 
mission. Dealing with a request by the 


1 Caribbean Commission, The Caribbean, X, p. 115. 
2 [bid., p. 226; for information on earlier meetings, 
see International Organization, X, p. 648-650. 


Caribbean Tourist Association for technical 
assistance in the study of the travel develop- 
ment in a typical area of the Caribbean, the 
Commission after hearing views expressed 
by the National Sections on the value of 
such a study, directed its Secretary General 
to proceed with negotiations with the Carib- 
bean Tourist Association and the ICA.” 

The 24th meeting of the Caribbean Com- 
mission was to be held in St. Thomas, Vir- 
gin Islands of the United States, starting 
on May 22, 1957.” 


Other Matters 


A coffee demonstration tour was held in 
Jamaica from October 29 to November 3, 
1956, under the joint sponsorship of the 
government of Jamaica and the Caribbean 
Commission. The eighteen delegates vis- 
ited coffee nurseries, experiment stations, 
demonstration plots, old and young com- 
mercial coffee cultivations, and _ several 
central pulperies to see demonstrations il- 
lustrating problems of coffee growing, proc- 
essing, and marketing.’ 

The Conference on Town and Country 
Planning, held in Trinidad, beginning No- 
vember 14, 1956, discussed and made 40 
recommendations to the Commission with 
respect to the following agenda: 1) the role 
of planning in a development program, 2) 
planning legislation, 3) organizational set- 
up for planning, 4) methodology of plan- 
ning, 5) training for planning at various 
levels, 6) the role of town and country 
development planning in influencing the 
scope of migratory movements between 
rural and urban areas, and 7) aided self- 
help techniques in development programs.’ 


3 Ibid., p. 132. 
* Ibid., p. 137. 
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Council of Europe 


Consultative Assembly 

The third part of the eighth ordinary 
session of the Consultative Assembly of the 
Council of Europe was held at Strasbourg 
from January 8 through 11, 1957, under 
the presidency of Mr. Fernand Dehousse 
(Belgium, Socialist). 


Political Questions 

Policy of the Council of Europe in the 
light of recent developments in the interna- 
tional situation: Mr. Benvenuti (Italy, Chris- 
tian Democrat), rapporteur of the Commit- 
tee on General Affairs, presented his report,’ 
which was divided in three parts dealing 
respectively with Hungary, the Middle East 
and Europe. Turning first to Hungary, 
Mr. Benvenuti stated that events had shown 
that communism’s hold on the minds of the 
satellite peoples had been greatly overesti- 
mated and had shown the Soviet Union as 
a power much less revolutionary than tyran- 
nical and reactionary. The west, he said, 
had to persist in its demands that Soviet 


troops withdraw from Hungary, and it 
should not contemplate a guid pro quo; 
beyond this, there was scope for negotia- 


tion. He also said that present hopes for 
disarmament seemed small. On the Suez 
question, he thought that a salient fact had 
been that the UN had sent an international 
force to a troubled area without infringing 
the sovereignty or the dignity of the coun- 
tries concerned. The force, he thought, 
should remain until the Canal was cleared, 
freedom of navigation restored and peace 
firmly established between Arabs and Jews. 
He stressed the need for coordination and 
integration of national policies within free 
Europe. On January 11, Mr. de Menthon 
(France, M.R.P.), chairman of the Commit- 
tee on General Affairs, presented the first 
part of the draft recommendation, and 


1 This summary was based on the following docu- 
ments: Council of Europe, Consultative Assembly (8th 
ordinary session, 3d part), Official Report of Debates, 
Volume IV, Strasbourg, 1957; isbid., Documents, 
Working Papers, Volume V, Strasbourg, 1957. Docu- 
ments, Resolutions and Recommendations cited by 


pointed out that this text incorporated three 
ideas fundamental to Assembly policy: 
renewed faithfulness to the spirit of inter- 
national cooperation, despite regret that the 
UN had failed to discharge certain of its 
essential tasks; devotion to the Atlantic 
Alliance and to close cooperation with the 
United States; and a strong and united 
Europe. Mr. Struye (Belgium, Social 
Christian) introduced the second part of 
the first recommendation, dealing with the 
Middle East, and the second recommenda- 
tion, dealing with proposals for political 
organs. The Assembly, having accepted 
amendments from Mr. Kirk (United King- 
dom, Conservative) and +Mr. Elmgren 
(Sweden, Social Democrat), agreed unani- 
mously, with one abstention, to part I of 
the first draft recommendation, and unani- 
mously, with six abstentions, to part II. On 
a roll-call vote the Assembly then adopted 
by 84 votes to o with 11 abstentions the 
first recommendation’ which proposed that 
the Committee of Ministers should invite 
member countries to continue in their 
efforts to ensure that UN decisions, especial- 
ly with regard to Hungary, be respected; 
this included 1) evacuation of Soviet troops 
from Hungary, 2) repatriation of Hun- 
garian citizens deported by the Soviet 
forces, 3) re-establishment of the political 
independence of Hungary and the setting 
up of a government enjoying popular sup- 
port, and 4) recognition of the special re- 
sponsibility of the organs of the Council of 
Europe in regard to events in Hungary and 
in central and eastern Europe, including: 
a) instructing the Secretary-General to set 
up a special department for central and east 
European affairs, and 4) offering the Hun- 
garian people and any other people in 
central and eastern Europe immediate aid 
for relieving the peoples’ distress. The 


number throughout this summary may be found in the 
volumes cited above. For information concerning the 
second part of the eighth ordinary session, see Inter- 
national Organization, XI, p. 188-194. 
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recommendation also invited member coun- 
tires to: 1) declare their willingness collec- 
tively to respect the status of neutrality 
which a central or east European country 
might take; 2) inform the Soviet Union, in 
conjunction with the United States and 
Canada, that the western powers remained 
ready to open negotiations for the establish- 
ment of a security system which would 
provide for the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from that area and restore the national 
sovereignty of the peoples of that region; 
and 3) draw the attention of the Soviet 
government to the threat to peace which 
would arise from prolonging the division 
of Germany. Concerning the Middle East, 
the recommendation requested that the 
Committee of Ministers invite member 
countries to: 1) seek to establish a common 
policy in the Middle East, in conjunction 
with the United States and any other state 
able to join in that task, in order to ensure 
conditions of lasting peace in the region 
together with its economic development, 
and in particular, to guarantee the countries 
of the Middle East against aggression from 
the Soviet Union as well as against any 
conflict between them such as a renewal of 
the Arab-Israel war; and 2) ask jointly that 
the UN keep the international force until: 
a) the Suez Canal had been cleared, 5) a 
system had been established guaranteeing 
for all states freedom of navigation in the 
Canal, and c) a peace treaty had been 
concluded between the Arab states and 
Israel. 

The second recommendation, dealing 
with the political unification of Europe, 
was agreed to by 76 votes to o with 9 
abstentions. It provided that the Commit- 
tee of Ministers should 1) ask the govern- 
ments to reply to a previous request con- 
cerning the working out of a common 
European policy,’ 2) ask them, on the basis 
of these replies, to work out a concrete and 
effective method for coordinating their 


@ Recommendation 133. 

5 Resolution (56) 23 of the Committee of Ministers 
and Recommendation 105. 
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national foreign policies, and 3) submit to 
the Consultative Assembly proposals for 
establishing the political organs of the 
European community, taking into account 
organizations already in existence. 


European Integration: On January 10, 
Messrs. Santero (Italy, Christian Demo- 
crat), and van der Goes van Naters (Neth- 
erlands, Socialist) presented, on behalf of 
the Committee on General Affairs, reports 
on the European Organization of Atomic 
Energy‘ and on the creation of the Common 
Market’ within the framework of the debate 
on European integration. Mr. Santero 
thought that the European countries should 
construct joint plants for the separation of 
isotopes of uranium; the second proposal 
concerned itself with a fool-proof control 
system, bearing in mind the importance of 
coordinating civilian control with military 
control exercised by the WEU Armaments 
Control Agency. In respect to institutions, 
the Committee wanted to confer upon the 
European Commission envisaged within 
Euratom real authority and joint responsi- 
bility for which it would be answerable to 
an effective parliamentary assembly. The 
Committee also called for the establishment 
of a consultative economic and social com- 
mittee and for a protocol which would en- 
sure the closest possible relations between 
Euratom and the Council of Europe." Mr. 
van der Goes van Naters stressed the Coun- 
cil’s right to intervene in all matters con- 
cerning the internal organization of Europe 
as also its relations with the outside world, 
and drew particular attention to the need 
for parliamentary control over the new in- 
stitutions which it was now proposed to set 
up. His committee had prepared a resolu- 
tion’ which touched upon three main 
points: 1) negotiations for the establishment 
of a free trade area should not hinder the 
creation of a general common market, in- 
cluding the settlement of the particular 
problems posed by agriculture; 2) the 
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Euratom executive to be set up should be 
competent for all major financial, economic 
and social decisions, so that these questions 
would not escape the control of a parlia- 
mentary assembly; and 3) it was necessary 
for the Assembly to continue to study the 
common market and Euratom treaties after 
these had been signed, so that it could take 
action on them if necessary. The resolution 
on the European Organization of Atomic 
Energy was adopted as a whole by 69 votes 
to 1 with 8 abstentions. The resolution on 
the creation of a general common market 
was amended by adding a reference to in- 
dustry after the word “agriculture”. By a 
roll-call vote, the text as a whole was ap- 
proved by 59 votes to 4 with 17 abstentions. 
The first resolution stated that 1) member 
states participating in negotiations within 
the framework of OEEC and the Brussels 
Conference should, for political reasons, 
proceed immediately with the joint con- 
struction of a uranium isotope separation 
plant even though there might be sound 
economic reasons for delaying this decision, 
and 2) they should also, for security reasons, 
establish a foolproof system of control. The 
second part of this resolution invited the 
Council of Ministers to: 1) endow the 
European commission provided for in 
Euratom with independent authority, 2) 
make this commission responsible to an 
assembly,” 3) decide on the setting up of a 
consultative economic and social committee 
representing producers, workers and con- 
sumers, and 4) draw up a protocol estab- 
lishing as close a connection as possible be- 
tween Euratom and the Council of Europe. 

The second resolution 1) welcomed the 
outcome of the OEEC study establishing 
the viability of a free trade area which 
would also take in the common market, 2) 
urged that, with regard to agriculture and 
industry, an effort be made to find a solu- 
tion such as might be satisfactory to all 
members of the Common Market, yet not 
hinder the free trade area and 3) declared 
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itself in favor of a democratic and parlia- 
mentary control of all the financial, eco- 
nomic and social activities of the Common 
Market. 


Rationalization of European Parliamen- 
tary Activities: Mr. Mommer (Federal Re- 
public of Germany, Socialist) introduced 
in behalf of the Committee on General 
Affairs the report on the rationalization of 
European parliamentary affairs." The 
rapporteur commented that among the 
many difficulties which still had to be re- 
solved by the Brussels Conference, now 
engaged in putting into treaty form the 
decisions taken at Messina, there was one 
which particularly concerned his committee, 
namely that of the Assembly which was to 
control the new European institutions. A 
recommendation suggested that” 1) par- 
liamentary control of Euratom and the 
Common Market be entrusted to the Com- 
mon Assembly of ECSC, 2) in order to 
ensure liaison between the Assembly of the 
Six and the Consultative Assembly, at least 
half the members of the former be chosen 
from among representatives to the latter, 
and 3) as regarded representation of states 
members of OEEC but not of the Council 
of Europe, special sessions of the Consulta- 
tive Assembly be held. The Committee 
considered that the question of direct elec- 
tion of members of European assemblies 
was premature; the Committee also pro- 
posed to make a preliminary report setting 
out the arguments for and against the pos- 
sibility of a NATO parliament. The As- 
sembly adopted the recommendation by 70 
votes to o with 11 abstentions. It also 
unanimously adopted an order” against the 
creation of a fourth assembly. 


Economic Questions 


Common Market: On January 10, the 
Assembly, with Mr. Teitgen (France, 
M.R.P.), as chairman, discussed the report 
of the Committee on Economic Questions.” 
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Mr. Federspiel (Denmark, Moderate Liber- 
al) spoke on the substance of the report of 
the Committee on Economic Questions. He 
stated that he was confident that the treaties 
establishing the Common Market and 
Euratom were to be signed shortly. Yet, 
he stated, there was no doubt that there 
would be hardships during the transitional 
period for certain branches of industry and 
perhaps even for certain countries. One 
particularly important issue, he stressed, 
was the extension of the market and the 
area to the fields of agriculture, of food 
and of fisheries. According to a study ini- 
tiated by his committee, there had been a 
steady rise in the production of agricultural 
commodities and this rise was greater than 
the increase both in population and in pur- 
chasing power; thus the deficit might be 
diminishing. His report concluded that 
since the war a vast number of regulations 
and restrictions had been introduced in that 
segment of the economy; there were vested 
interests in agriculture different from those 
in other areas, and political difficulties con- 
nected with the agricultural field which 
were different from the political interests 
in other industries. He stressed that in 
general European agriculture was backward 
and overly dependent on tariff arrange- 
ments. It was the considered view of 
OEEC that there would have to be a com- 
promise on the question of the position of 
agriculture both in the Common Market 
and the free trade area. In drafting its 
recommendation, the Committee had start- 
ed from the viewpoint that it would be 
grossly unfair to open the market to one 
type of products produced by some coun- 
tries and to close it to the products of an- 
other country. The draft recommendation™ 
was adopted by 54 votes to g with 16 absten- 
tions. Recalling a previous resolution” in 
which it had welcomed the study by 
OEEC of the possibility of setting up a 
free trade area around the proposed cus- 
toms union, and noting the expressed wish 
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of the United Kingdom that such a free 
trade area should exclude, as far as it was 
concerned, foodstuffs, feeding stuffs, drinks 
and tobacco, the Assembly recommended 
that the Committee of Ministers consider 
ways by which the development of freer 
trade between European countries could 
proceed on lines which would enable mem- 
ber countries to participate on a basis of 
reciprocal advantages for all sectors of their 
economies, and in particular, to examine 
ways by which agricultural exporting 
countries could look forward to an expan- 
sion of their markets in the food-importing 
countries, and invited the Committee of 
Ministers to report to the Assembly at the 
latter’s next session as to the action that had 
been taken on this recommendation. 


Council of Europe liaison with OEEC: 
The Committee responsible for liaison be- 
tween the Council of Europe and OEEC 
had met at Strasbourg on January 7, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Federspiel. The 
economic policy outlined in the Assembly’s 
reply to OEEC centered mainly on two 
questions: the abolition of artificial aids to 
exports and assistance to the under- 
developed regions of Europe. The Assem- 
bly unanimously adopted a resolution” in 
which it 1) noted with satisfaction the steps 
taken by OEEC to promote conditions that 
would favor convertibility; 2) emphasized 
the importance of coordinated advance plan- 
ning to meet the problems which the reali- 
zation and maintenance of convertibility 
might create; 3) called for further effective 
action to accelerate the abolition of artificial 
aids to exports; 4) underlined the impor- 
tance of strong and early action for promot- 
ing the economic development of certain 
member countries; and 5) called for speedy 
and coordinated action by member coun- 
tries conducive to the economic welfare of 
the whole of Europe. 


Increased use of fertilisers: On January 
10, the Assembly discussed the report of 
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the Special Committee on Agriculture on 
the increased use of fertilisers.” Mr. 
Esmonde (Ireland, Fine Gael), rapporteur 
of the Special Committee, said that his 
Committee had proposed a recommenda- 
tion” which would enable farmers to use 
more fertilisers in the hope of increasing 
productivity. The recommendation asked 
member states to: 1) coordinate their efforts 
with a view to reducing the price of fertil- 
isers and lime supplied to farmers by a) 
reorganization of the production and supply 
of raw materials, 6) the promotion of co- 
operative buying, storage and distribution, 
c) the reduction or removal of duties and 
taxes on chemical fertilisers, and d) the 
reduction of transport costs; and 2) develop 
the use of fertilisers and lime by extending 
technical assistance to farmers. 


Legal and Administrative Questions 


On January 11, the Assembly examined 
the report of the Committee on Legal and 
Administrative Questions on the proposed 
European multilateral convention on extra- 
dition.” Referring to the preparatory work 
which had led to the elaboration of the 
draft convention, the rapporteur, Mr. Kopf 
(Federal Republic of Germany, Christian 
Democrat), pointed out that the legal ex- 
perts nad prepared a draft model bilateral 
convention as well as a draft European 
multilateral convention. The Committee 
was in favor of the multilateral convention 
as it permitted the adherence of a greater 
number of countries and represented a 
correspondingly wider guarantee of the re- 
pression of crime. The Assembly unani- 
mously adopted a recommendation” which 
1) expressed the wish that the Committee 
of Ministers declare themselves in favor of 
adopting the draft multilateral convention, 
2) approved the draft European multilateral 
convention subject to amendments con- 
tained in the Committee’s report, 3) rec- 
ommended that this report be submitted 
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by the Committee of Ministers to the 
government experts responsible for prepar- 
ing the convention with a view to a final 
revision of the text, 4) expressed the hope 
that the convention would be signed and 
ratified by member states at an early date, 
and 5) further requested the Council of 
Ministers to submit to the government ex- 
perts the question whether it would not be 
necessary to authorize the contracting par- 
ties, in the case of military offences as in 
the case of fiscal offences, to conclude 
special agreements providing for extradi- 
tion. 

The Assembly also discussed the follow- 
ing legal questions: liability of innkeepers, 
patents classification, and compulsory motor 
insurance. 


Social Questions 

Travel facilities for war disabled: On 
January 9, Mr. Radius (France, Social Re- 
publican) presented the report of the Com- 
mittee on Social Questions on the conclu- 
sion of an agreement concerning reciprocal 
travel facilities for the war disabled when 
travelling abroad by railway.” The pro- 
posal was based on the principle that each 
member state should grant to the war dis- 
abled citizens of the other member states 
the transport facilities it provided for its 
own war victims; member countries which 
did not grant special facilities to their own 
war disabled could not be obliged to grant 
such facilities to the citizens of the other 
member countries. The draft recommenda- 
tion” to that effect was unanimously 
approved by the Assembly. 

European assistance in cases of natural 
disaster: On January 9, the Assembly con- 
sidered a report of the Special Committee 
for the coordination of European assistance 
in cases of natural disaster.” The report 
was presented by the chairman of the 
Special Committee, Mr. Dickson (Sweden, 
Conservative). The draft recommenda- 
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tion” was unanimously agreed to by the 
Assembly. It recommended that the Coun- 
cil of Ministers 1) make a declaration of 
principle concerning the moral obligation of 
member states to provide immediate assist- 
ance in the event of a European country 
being overtaken by natural disaster; 2) 
authorize the Secretary-General to draw 
the attention of member governments to 
the need to take steps to assist the victims 
of the disaster; 3) invite the governments 
to concentrate their action on behalf of the 
countries overtaken by disaster upon pro- 
viding assistance in the form of public serv- 
ices, since in the opinion of the experts, no 
provision for such assistance was made by 
any existing international body; 4) invite 
the Secretary-General to conduct such assist- 
ance in close cooperation with the League 
of Red Cross Societies; and 5) reconsider 
the case of the island of Ithaca, adopted by 
the Council of Europe, by making it a 
grant towards the cost of its reconstruction. 

The Assembly also discussed the agree- 
ment on the exchange of war cripples be- 
tween member countries of the Council of 
Europe with a view to medical treatment 
as well as the preparation of the European 
Social Charter. 


Cultural Questions 


European Universities: The Assembly 
discussed the report of the Committee on 
Cultural and Scientific Questions on the 
role of the Council of Europe in assisting 
the European universities to play their part 
in developing a sense of community among 
the European peoples.* The report was 
presented by Mr. Erler (Federal Republic 
of Germany, Socialist). The Council’s role 
was two-fold: to awaken public interest and 
to bring pressure to bear upon the govern- 
ments. The Cultural Committee submitted 
five draft recommendations and a draft 
order reflecting the role assigned to the 
Assembly. These were adopted unani- 
mously. The first recommendation” pro- 
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posed to the Committee of Ministers the 
following measures: 1) ensuring the early 
adoption and ratification of the Convention 
concerning the recognition of periods of 
study spent in a university of another 
European country; 2) extending the teacher 
exchange system; 3) inviting member 
governments to encourage universities in 
their countries, inter alia, to introduce 
special curricula in the fields of European 
integration; 4) asking governments to con- 
sider the possibility of requiring those enter- 
ing certain branches of the civil service to 
have some knowledge of the structure and 
working of European organizations; and 
5) proposing that member governments 
should where necessary arrange for the re- 
laxing of legislation precluding the appoint- 
ment of aliens as full professors in their 
universities. The second recommendation” 
proposed to: 1) ensure the immediate estab- 
lishment of a Council of Europe Cultural 
Fund, and 2) provide that a part of the 
Fund’s program be devoted to the carrying 
out of measures to facilitate the introduc- 
tion of European teaching and the strength- 
ening of the European community of teach- 
ers and students. The third recommenda- 
tion,” inter alia, 1) enlarged considerably 
the Council’s program of courses of Euro- 
pean studies; and 2) authorized the Secre- 
tary-General to grant the necessary facilities 
to officials of the Secretariat-General invited 
by universities to give courses and lectures 
on the structure and problems of European 
organizations. The fourth recommenda- 
tion” proposed that the Committee of 
Ministers should 1) with regard to the 
European Universities Committee, a) re- 
gard this Committee as an independent 
body of experts on all questions concerning 
the European universities of member coun- 
tries, and 4) contribute in agreement with 
WEU to the maintenance of this Commit- 
tee; 2) establish links between the Council 
and the other international organizations 
concerned with university matters; and 3) 
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instruct the Secretary-General to act as 
liaison officer between university authorities 
and organizations and national and inter- 
national authorities. The fifth recommen- 
dation” 1) noting the setting up of a work- 
ing party of European organizations for the 
study of problems connected with the estab- 
lishment of a European Civil Service, and 
considering that the training of future 
officials of European organizations might 
be completed in post-graduate Institutes of 
European Studies, recommended that the 
Committee of Ministers ask governments 
to facilitate the establishment of such Insti- 
tutes where necessary and provide the funds 
required for the maintenance and develop- 
ment of existing institutes such as the Col- 
lege of Europe at Bruges. The order 
adopted” stated that the Assembly, desirous 
that European universities be aware of the 
importance it attached to their endeavors to 
develop a sense of European reponsibility 
and community, had decided that the con- 
clusions of a special meeting on European 
universities together with all the recom- 
mendations adopted by it be forwarded to 
the European Universities Committee with 
a request that they be used to draw the 
attention of all universities of member 
countries, and instructed the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to give effect to this decision. 


Aid to Hungarian Refugee Students: On 
January 11, the Assembly discussed the re- 
port presented by Mr. Bogholm (Denmark, 
Conservative) on behalf of the Committee 
on Cultural Questions concerning assistance 
to Hungarian refugee students.” The 
rapporteur said that the safeguarding of 
Hungary’s tradition was a European re- 
sponsibility, that a free Hungary would 
need intellectuals and that it was Europe’s 
duty to help Hungarian students to finish 
their studies. The Assembly unanimously 
adopted a recommendation” which pro- 
posed that the Committee of Ministers 
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should 1) instruct the Secretary-General to 
get in touch with the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees with a view to 
obtaining information on the position of 
Hungarian refugee students in member 
countries, and 2) examine the possibility 
of making available to Hungarian refugee 
students a university education such as 
would enable them to preserve the cultural 
heritage of the Hungarian nation. 


Reply to UNESCO Report: The Assem- 
bly also discussed a report in reply to the 
Third Report by UNESCO to the Council 
of Europe” and unanimously adopted four 
draft recommendations. The first one” 
recommended that the Committee of Mini- 
sters take the necessary steps to ensure that 
all the member states of the Council of 
Europe become full members of the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education. The second 
recommendation” asked the Committee of 
Ministers to urge the governments of mem- 
ber states to 1) ratify forthwith the agree- 
ment concluded under the auspices of 
UNESCO establishing an _ international 
computation center in Rome, and 2) con- 
tribute, pending the final establishment of 
this center, towards the expenses of a pro- 
visional establishment. The third recom- 
mendation” proposed the adoption of a 
number of measures with regard to associat- 
ing the Council of Europe as closely as 
possible with the implementation of the 
UNESCO project concerned with “mutual 
appreciation of eastern and western cultural 
values”. The fourth recommendation” pro- 
posed that the Committee of Ministers in- 
struct the Secretary-General to examine in 
consultation with UNESCO the possibility 
of a fruitful association of the Council of 
Europe with the work of the UNESCO In- 
stitute for Social Sciences at Cologne. 


Broadcasting station Europe No. 1: The 
Assembly discussed the report on the broad- 
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casting station Europe No. 1 presented by 
Mr. van Remoortel (Belgium, Socialist) on 
behalf of the Committee on General 
Affairs.” The draft recommendation con- 
tained in the report was agreed to by 62 
votes to g with 7 abstentions. The recom- 
mendation, noting that the settlement of 
the Saar question placed the broadcasting 
station Europe No. 1 at Sarrelouis in an 
anomalous position, recommended that the 
Committee of Ministers consider jointly, 
with other European institutions, the possi- 
bility of concluding an agreement with the 
French government for operating the broad- 
casting station. 


Population and Refugees 

Reply to progress report of special repre- 
sentative: On January 8, Mr. de la Vallée 
Poussin (Belgium, Social Christian), rap- 
porteur of the Committee on Population 
and Refugees, presented the Assembly’s 
reply to the progress report made to the 
Consultative Assembly by Mr. Schneiter, 
Council of Europe special representative for 
national refugees and over-population. The 
Assembly unanimously adopted the follow- 
ing resolution and recommendations: The 
resolution,” recalling that the Assembly 
had urged that European countries pursue 
a common European policy in regard to 
manpower at both national and internation- 
al levels and sharing the concern felt by the 
special representative with regard to voca- 
tional training, 1) trusted that the special 
representative would urge member govern- 
ments to do their utmost to coordinate and 
improve the working methods employed by 
national administrations and international 
authorities for dealing with manpower 
problems and 2) relied on the special repre- 
sentative to take all possible steps to pro- 
mote the improvement of vocational train- 
ing facilities for surplus elements of popula- 
tion. The first recommendation” asked the 
Committee of Ministers to: 1) invite mem- 
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ber governments which had not already 
done so to ratify at the earliest possible date 
the International Convention on Migrant 
Workers adopted in 1949 by the ILO and 
2) invited member governments to give 
wider effect to the OEEC decision by which 
the member countries undertook to employ 
foreign labor whenever their national man- 
power resources were insufficient to meet 
the demands of particular economic sectors, 
and to endeavor to do away with any re- 
strictive measures preventing this decision 
from taking its full effect. Lastly, the 
Assembly adopted a recommendation 
which 1) urged member governments to 
coordinate and improve the working 
methods employed by their respective 
national administrations to deal with social 
and manpower problems, 2) attempted to 
ensure that the ministers of labor and social 
welfare took a more direct interest in work 
already being done by existing technical 
committees in the various intra-European 
organizations with a view to coordinating 
these activities and 3) proposed periodical 
conferences of the ministers of labor and 
social welfare within the context of the 


Council of Europe. 


Aid to Hungarian refugees: Mr. de la 
Vallée Poussin presented his committee’s 
report on aid to Hungarian refugees.” 
Member states which were at the same time 
members of the UN were urged to do their 
utmost to have the largest possible funds 
placed at the disposal of the UN High 
Commissioner for refugees for the purpose 
of aiding Hungarian refugees. The Assem- 
bly unanimously adopted a recommenda- 
tion” which stated that the most efficient 
means of assisting Austria consisted in: 1) 
affording the largest number of Hungarian 
refugees the possibility of finding either 
temporary or permanent asylum outside 
Austria, and 2) providing facilities for re- 
habilitation and housing of those refugees 
remaining in Austria; it also recommended 
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that the Committee of Ministers: 1) invite 
all governments of member states also mem- 
bers of the UN to approach the General 
Assembly in a common European spirit 
with a request that the UN collect the 
largest possible amount for Hungarian refu- 
gees, these funds to be placed at the disposal 
of the UN High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees, 2) invite all the governments of mem- 
ber states to grant the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration (ICEM) 
the means required for carrying out the task 
it had undertaken, at the request of the 
Austrian government and with the approval 
of member states, to ensure transportation 
of Hungarian refugees within Europe and 
overseas, 3) invite member states with un- 
cultivated or abandoned land to make such 
land available to Hungarian refugees and 
facilitate their resettlement, and 4) consider 
the possibility of granting the governments 
of such countries credits for the restoration 
of uncultivated land and of premises for the 
housing of refugees. 


Resettlement of refugee and surplus 
agricultural workers: On January 10, the 
Assembly discussed the report of the com- 
mittee on population and refugees on the 
resettlement of refugee and surplus agricul- 
tural workers.* The report was presented 
by Mr. Charpentier (France, Popular Re- 
publican). A committee had visited Italy, 
Greece, the Federal Republic of Germany 
and Turkey for the purpose of studying 
general problems of agricultural production 
and the situation of the rural population. 
The committee had found striking differ- 
ences between the countries visited, but in 
all these countries, the demographic pres- 
sure was very strong due to a high birth 
rate and the influx of refugees. The Assem- 
bly unanimously adopted a recommenda- 
tion“ in which, noting that agriculture was 
one of the mainstays of the general economy 
of most European countries, and consider- 
ing that an attempt should be made to 
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orient agricultural production in the light 
of technical factors and economic factors, it 
recommended that the Committee of Mini- 
sters, in liaison with the ministers of agri- 
culture, give the countries in question every 
technical, political and financial encourage- 
ment; the Assembly also urged govern- 
ments: 1) to seek markets for specialized 
products, 2) to allow general immigration 
as a regular policy in uncultivated or waste 
land in and outside Europe, and 3) to make 
extensive use of manpower from countries 
suffering from permanent under-employ- 
ment by countries short of manpower. The 
Assembly also unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion” which paid tribute to the UN High 
Commissioner for Refugees and urged all 
member governments to contribute to the 
UN Refugee Fund. 

The Assembly also dealt with the prob- 
lems of nations not represented and adopted 
a resolution® put forward by the special 
committee for nations not represented, by 
57 votes to o with 27 abstentions. It re- 
quested representatives on the Hungarian 
Revolutionary Council to sponsor and to 
encourage within their respective parlia- 
ments the setting up of groups whose object 
would be to demonstrate the solidarity of 
their country with the Hungarian people 
by organizing political and financial sup- 
port for the Hungarian Revolutionary 
Council. Concerning mass deportations 
from Hungary, the Assembly unanimously 
adopted a recommendation® that the diplo- 
matic representatives of member states in 
Budapest should forthwith jointly prepare 
a report on such deportations for immediate 
transmission to the Committee of Ministers 
and the Consultative Assembly. The As- 
sembly also unanimously adopted a recom- 
mendation proposing that broadcasting 
organizations devote each day a few min- 
utes to broadcasting a factual news bulletin 
in Russian. The Assembly also adopted a 
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few recommendations concerning its rules 
of procedure and municipal and regional 


affairs. 


Committee of Ministers 


The Deputies of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs held their 45th meeting in Stras- 
bourg from January 24 to 31 under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Reuter, permanent 
representative of the Grand-Duchy of Lux- 
embourg. The deputies decided to request 
Mr. Pinton, Minister of Transport in the 
French government, to accept the chairman- 
ship of the Special Committee set up by the 
ministers to examine ways of bringing into 
effect certain concrete measures to reduce 
frontier formalities for citizens of member 
states. Decisions taken by the deputies, 
inter alia, concerned aid to Hungarian 
refugees, mass deportations from Hungary, 
a proposal for the setting up of a European 
code for social security, and the institution 
of a coordinating committee of officials re- 
sponsible for information questions in the 
various European organizations. 

The deputies met again from March 7 to 
14 and on April 4 to 9. They adopted a 
draft European Convention on the Peaceful 
Settlement of Disputes. They decided to 
set up a committee of experts to propose 
all the necessary measures to overcome the 
legal difficulties to the exchange of televi- 
sion programs in Europe on the basis of 
recommendations made to the Council.” 
They also asked member governments to 
support the official and private organiza- 
tions concerned with the moral readapta- 
tion of young refugees. 
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The 2oth session of the Committee of 
Ministers was held on April 29, 1957 under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Luns (Nether- 
lands, Minister for Foreign Affairs). 
The Committee examined the question of 
the reorganization and regrouping of the 
European institutions and adopted a resolu- 
tion which would bring the Council and 
OEEC into a closer relationship. The 
Committee further reaffirmed its policy re- 
garding the need for a common policy on 
matters concerning eastern Europe and the 
Middle East as well as its belief that the 
continued division of Germany represented 
a perpetual danger to peace and that the 
removal of that danger was one of the 
most important tasks of a common Euro- 
pean policy. It also emphasized the neces- 
sity of maintaining the defensive power of 
free Europe, yet expressed its determination 
to promote by all possible means a con- 
trolled general disarmament. Lastly, it pro- 
claimed its resolve to assist the under-de- 
veloped territories both inside and outside 
Europe. 


Other Matters 
Several members of the European Com- 


mission on Human Rights met with repre- 
sentatives of the Greek and United King- 
dom governments from January 18 to 20 
and examined the conditions of a friendly 
settlement with regard to the application 
introduced by the Greek government con- 
cerning respect for the European Conven- 
tion on Human Rights in Cyprus. The 
two parties declared their readiness to seek 
the basis of a friendly settlement.” 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


Council 

At its meeting in Paris on December 13, 
1956, the Council of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO), as was re- 
ported in April 1957, heard Mr. Selwyn 
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Lloyd explain in general terms his “grand 
design” for Europe, which was later pre- 
sented to the Council of Europe at Stras- 
bourg.’ The principles of his grand design, 
according to Mr. Lloyd, were the mainte- 
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nance of the unity of NATO and the ex- 
pansion of European integration to include 
not only the federation of France, west 
Germany, Italy and the Benelux countries, 
but also such states as Austria, Yugoslavia, 
Switzerland, Sweden and Finland. Three 
elements were contained in the plan: the 
politico-strategic, the economic, and the par- 
liamentary. In the politico-strategic field, 
Mr. Lloyd stated that development de- 
pended chiefly upon the development of 
NATO in the direction of closer consulta- 
tion, as recommended by the Committee of 
Three of the Council of NATO. In the 
economic field, it was the view of the 
United Kingdom government that so far 
the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation (OEEC) was the basic channel 
for the development of the closest economic 
relations, and that it would be desirable for 
the machinery which would be set up for 
the European free trade area to be part of 
OEEC. Mr. Lloyd proposed, in connection 
with parliamentary matters, that one assem- 
bly be established for the Council of Europe, 
Western European Union (WEU), NATO, 
OEEC, the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity (ECSC), Euratom, the Common 
Market, and the free trade area, as well as 
for any European organizations which 
might be established in the future. He sug- 
gested that the work of such an assembly 
be divided functionally into committees or 
commissions which would cover the differ- 
ent aspects of European and Atlantic co- 
operation and which would meet in one 
place with one secretariat. 

On March 26, 1957 it was announced 
that the Council had agreed on a new infra- 
structure program to be undertaken in the 
next four years.’ Over this period, the cost 
of the program was to be $630,000,000, and 
the over-all program for the period 1951-61 
was to cost $2,800,000,000." 

During March, the Council held four 
meetings in which it considered the pro- 
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posals of the United Kingdom to reduce its 
armed forces in Europe. At a meeting on 
March 28 Professor Walter Hallstein, Ger- 
man State Secretary for Foreign Affairs, ex- 
plained the conclusions which the Council 
of WEU had adopted on March 18 and 19 
concerning the United Kingdom proposals.’ 
On April 4, Sir Frank Roberts, the United 
Kingdom representative, presented to the 
Council the details of the new United King- 
dom defense plans. It was reported that 
these plans came as a shock to NATO, that 
the feeling of the members was that this 
was a unilateral decision, not in accordance 
with the spirit of the alliance.* 

The Council met on April 5, it was re- 
ported, to continue examination of the sug- 
gestion by west Germany, first made in 
London at the March meeting of WEU, 
that the resources of NATO be given a 
general review.” 

It was announced on April 12 that the 
Council had been informed by the United 
States government of the advanced defen- 
sive weapons which were included in the 
United States mutual aid program for 
NATO countries for the United States fiscal 
year 1957. The United States representa- 
tive to the Council stated that this action 
constituted further implementation of his 
government’s policy to include the most 
modern and effective defensive weapons 
possible in its mutual aid program. He 
also explained to the Council that these 
weapons had been tentatively allocated to 
certain NATO powers, under the guidance 
of NATO’s military authorities, but that 
the allocations would remain tentative pend- 
ing discussions on the measures which 
would be needed for the proper absorption 
of the weapons into the forces of the recip- 
ient countries.” 

The spring ministerial meeting of the 
Council was held in Bonn on May 2 and 3. 
Chancellor Adenauer gave a welcoming 
speech in which he promised that his coun- 

® The Times (London), April 6, 1957. 
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try would make its full contribution to the 
defensive power of NATO. Referring to 
the expansionary ambitions of the Soviet 
Union, he averred that it was the shield of 
NATO which had frustrated these ambi- 
tions. He repudiated the concept of a neu- 
tralized Germany, stating that neutral zones 
carried little significance in an age of super- 
sonic speeds. In response to a Soviet warn- 
ing against nuclear weapons in west Ger- 
many, Adenauer mentioned the Paris treaty 
of 1954, which prohibited the manufacture 
of nuclear arms by his country, and invited 
the Soviet Union to accept the same obliga- 
tion. He stressed the need for arms con- 
trol in the period before modern weapons 
could be delivered—eighteen months or 
more in the case of his country. 

Mr. Dulles also spoke at the opening 
meeting: he said that there had been a be- 
ginning made toward checking communist 
expansion in the Middle East, and that 
Jordan had in effect accepted the “Eisen- 
hower doctrine.” He attempted to calm 
the apprehension reported to have arisen in 
Europe in reaction to the United Kingdom 
decision to reduce its forces in NATO; pre- 
senting a message from President Eisen- 
hower that no reduction in the United 
States contribution to NATO forces was 
planned. He stated, however, that there 
might be some “streamlining” regarding his 
country’s contribution, although the fight- 
ing strength would remain the same. The 
French Foreign Minister, Christian Pineau, 
stressed the need for balanced forces, warn- 
ing that if NATO lacked adequate conven- 
tional forces to face aggression, it might be 
forced to take the initiative in resorting to 
nuclear arms. Dr. von Brentano, west Ger- 
man Foreign Minister, Dr. Halvard M. 
Lange, Norwegian Foreign Minister, and 
Dr. Joseph M. A. H. Luns, Foreign Minister 
of the Netherlands, were also apprehensive 
about relying chiefly on nuclear weapons. 
The United Kingdom Foreign Secretary, 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, denied that he had ad- 


vanced the idea that nuclear power should 
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be the only deterrent to aggression, and 
agreed that conventional weapons should 
also serve as a deterrent; he stated, how- 
ever, that aggression, whether conventional 
or nuclear, must be met by nuclear power. 

On the second and last day of the min- 
isterial meetings, the Council discussed 
German reunification, but, unable to state 
any concrete progress in the field, expressed 
moral support for the aims of the govern- 
ment of west Germany. Mr. von Brentano 
declared that the German people were not 
willing to accept division, and that the only 
way to avoid the rejuvenation of dangerous 
nationalism in Germany was for NATO to 
give its faithful and energetic cooperation 
in the matter. He urged that reunification 
was an international problem of particular 
interest for NATO. It was agreed that the 
working group on reunification should be- 
come permanent.” 

On the same day, when Lord Ismay, the 
Secretary-General of NATO, presented his 
report, a discussion on Cyprus arose. Mr. 
Lloyd expressed his support for Lord Is- 
may’s suggestion for using NATO concilia- 
tion facilities, and said that the United 
Kingdom preferred this method of settling 
disputes between allies to the public forum 
of the UN. At the same meeting, the Coun- 
cil agreed to await General Norstad’s report 
on nuclear weapons, which was expected 
to be available in August. It was reported 
that General Norstad opposed the United 
Kingdom’s reduction in conventional troops, 
because of his belief that 30 divisions 
armed with tactical nuclear weapons were 
the minimum number required. It was 
also reported that a serious crisis had arisen 
in the conference in connection with the 
United Kingdom proposals for reduction of 
forces, but that it was not stressed in the 
information given to the press. The pro- 
posal was reportedly made at the conference 
to give control of atomic weapons to the 
commander of the Allied forces.” 

At the close of its meetings of May 2 and 
3, the Council issued a communiqué in 
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which it: 1) reiterated the defensive nature 
of the alliance, noting the Soviet campaign 
against the modernization of defensive 
forces in NATO; 2) expressed the need for 
NATO to be able to use all available means 
to meet any assault against it; 3) regarding 
the balance between the most modern arma- 
ments and conventional weapons, stated its 
conviction that common decisions by mem- 
ber countries on the matter should take into 
account the necessity for NATO to keep a 
deterrent against aggression, including a 
protective shield of land, sea and air power; 
4) agreed that the repression of the Hun- 
garian people still existed and militated 
against improved east-west relations; 5) de- 
cided to continue the effort to persuade the 
Soviet Union to fulfill its agreement for 
German reunification by free elections; 6) 
observed that there was evidence in the 
Middle East of the possibility of controlling 
communist expansion; 7) concluded that 
there had been progress made in political 
consultation carried out according to the 
recommendations of the Committee of 
Three; and 8) took note of Lord Ismay’s 
report.” 

On May 29, the Council met with repre- 
sentatives from the UN Disarmament Sub- 
committee, Harold Stassen and Jules Moch, 
who reported on the subcommittee’s nego- 
tiations. Mr. Stassen informed the members 
of NATO of the most recent ideas of the 
United States on disarmament and prom- 
ised that they would be consulted on is- 
sues arising in the negotiations with the 
Soviet Union. Mr. Moch analyzed the latest 
Soviet proposals. He also asserted that the 
nations in possession of nuclear weapons 
must cease making them and begin the 
process of converting their stocks into peace- 
ful usage if they wish nations not owning 
them to abandon the right to make and 
experiment with them.” 

One month later, on June 29, delegates 
from the Disarmament Subcommittee again 
visited the Council of NATO and explained 


11 New York Times, May 4, 1957. 
12 Ibid., May 30, 1957; The Times (London), May 
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the western disarmament proposals, includ- 
ing that which was to be submitted by the 
United States on the suspension of nuclear 
weapons tests. It was understood that Mr. 
Stassen requested the NATO partners not 
represented at the London conference to 
inform him of their comments on the pro- 
posals before July 2, when the talks were 
to resume in London. The other delegates 
from the disarmament conference were Mr. 
Ivor Pink, United Kingdom, Mr. Martin 
Ellis, Canada, and Mr. Jules Moch, France. 
It was understood that the outstanding 
problem not yet solved by the continental 
powers who attended the Council meeting 
was the matter of a zone of reciprocal in- 
spection in Europe. Mr. Stassen and Mr. 
Moch reportedly informed the Council that 
proposals for inspection of demilitarized 
zones in central Europe would not make it 
necessary to recognize east Germany. The 
Council was also told that western plans 
concerning disarmament did not signify 
that a nuclear deterrent to war would be 
abandoned.” 


Other Matters 


A new NATO naval command, com- 
posed of German light naval craft, was es- 
tablished on April 1, 1957, as part of the 
central European allied naval command, 
with its headquarters at Cuxhaven.” On 
April 2, it was reported that the Greek gov- 
ernment was contemplating the return to 
complete participation in NATO; this move 
would mean cooperation with Turkish and 
United Kingdom forces and the use of 
Greek naval and air bases by those forces 
in NATO activities, facilities hitherto with- 
held on account of Greco-Turkish and 
Anglo-Greek conflicts over Cyprus.” From 
March 26 to April 6, the Military Commit- 
tee of NATO visited the installations of the 
United States Army, Navy, and Air Forces; 
at the end of the visit, in Washington, the 
Committee made recommendations to the 
North Atlantic Council on strategic mat- 

18 New York Times, June 30 and July 2, 1957. 
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ters.* The representative view of the Mili- 
tary Committee reportedly did not reflect 
pessimism over the defense policy changes 
announced by the United Kingdom.” 

NATO forces engaged in a number of 
maneuvers in the period under review. 
From April 12 to April 14, the operation 
“Red Pivot” was staged at the Dardanelles 
in order to test the defenses of NATO in 
southern Europe.” It was reported that 
both Turkey and Greece took part in the 
exercises, an important consideration in 
view of the occasional Greek statements that 
they might leave NATO unless the latter 
supported their views on Cyprus.” A later 
report, however, stated that Turkish news- 
men had criticized the absence of Greek 
units, and were not satisfied with the ex- 
planation of Vice Admiral Brown, who com- 
manded the operation, that the exercises had 
been planned for the participation of Tur- 
key and the United States, without Greece.” 

Another operation which was announced 
to take place in early May” was the fifth 
major naval air exercise in which French, 
Greek, Italian, Turkish and United King- 
dom ships and aircraft participated under 
the direction of Commander-in-Chief Allied 
Forces Meditetranean, Admiral Sir Ralph 
Edwards. On June 24 it was reported that 
a series of Atlantic naval exercises were to 
be staged in the fall as part of a regular 
cycle of NATO training for sea, air and 
land components, under the command of 
Admiral Wright, Supreme Allied Com- 
mander Atlantic (SACLANT).” 

From April 8 to 12, a NATO conference 
on operational research was held at the 
Palais de Chaillot under the sponsorship 
of the Advisory Groups for Aeronautical 
Research and Development (AGARD) and 
Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers Eu- 
rope (SHAPE). 340 participants from 
most NATO countries heard addresses by 
Lord Ismay and General Norstad.* On 

% NATO Letter, April 1957, p. 13; ibid., May 1957, 
“ 1 New York Times, April 6, 1957. 
18 NATO Letter, May 1957, p. 17. 
19 New York Times, April 13, 1957. 
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April 15, Command Post Exercise began, 
a four-day indoor exercise held at Camp 
Voluceau, Rocquencourt, near SHAPE.” It 
was attended by approximately 270 senior 
officers and civilian officials of NATO, as 
well as the permanent representatives to the 
NATO Council, who met to consider the 
technical and military problems of western 
defense ten years in the future.” 

Several significant statements were issued 
by important NATO officials during the 
period under review. General Norstad held 
a press conference on April 12 at which, in 
reply to questions concerning intermediate 
rockets, he stated that there were not a 
great many intermediate range ballistic mis- 
siles (IRBM) in NATO Europe at the 
present time, and that he did not believe 
that Soviet IRBMs constituted an immediate 
threat to any NATO member.” The last 
press conference given by Lord Ismay as 
Secretary-General took place on May 1. In 
response to a question as to whether it 
would be possible for NATO to forbid the 
United States army to keep atomic weapons 
in Europe, Lord Ismay said that since each 
country was entitled to take such action, 
the effect was the same; he declared, how- 
ever, that if NATO did not have nuclear 
weapons, it would not be able to equal in 
numbers the power which the Soviet Union 
could muster against it.” He also stated 
that it was likely that the military experts 
of NATO would recommend that the 
armed forces of the organization be 
equipped with nuclear weapons.” 

On June 7, General Norstad, appearing 
before the United States Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee on behalf of the Mu- 
tual Security Program, spoke of the ef- 
fectiveness of United States aid in the 
maintenance of west European freedom. 
This emphasis on the need for the continu- 
ation of United States aid occurred at the 
time when it was made known that foreign 
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troops had begun to arrive in the United 
States for training in the use of guided 
missiles capable of carrying nuclear war- 
heads. General Norstad informed the Com- 
mittee that western forces were from three 
to four times as strong and far more ef- 
fective than they had been when his head- 
quarters were set up under General of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower. He stated 
that although the fact was accepted that the 
shield forces of the west were less numerous 
than those of the Soviet Union, the equip- 
ment of the western shield had to remain 
the best available.” 

Certain decisions were taken by member 
states of NATO in connection with the ac- 
tivities of the organization. On April 9, 
the west German government announced 
that it supported the admission of Spain 
into NATO, and that this move would 
be important for European strategy and 
unity.” On June 5, it was reported that the 
Greek navy had begun dismantlement of 
military installations on Leros Island in the 
Dodecanese in accordance with a decision 
of NATO’s Council that these installations 
were in violation of the Greek-Italian peace 
treaty. On July 1, three of the twelve divi- 
sions promised by west Germany joined the 
forces of NATO.” 

During the period under review, several 
appointments and changes in command 
were announced. The resignation of Lord 
Ismay, Secretary-General of NATO, became 
effective on May 14: he was succeeded by 
Paul-Henri Spaak, former Foreign Minister 
for Belgium.” It was announced by 
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the Supreme Allied Commander Europe 
(SACEUR) that Major General C. V. Hijalf 
had been appointed to succeed Lt. General 
E. C. V. Moeller as Commander Allied 
Land Forces Denmark, and that Major 
General Edward J. Timberlake was to re- 
place Major General Robert M. Lee as 
Commander Fourth Allied Tactical Air 
Force.” The retirement in September 1957 
of Vice-Admiral Cato Glover, United States 
Navy, who became Commander-in-Chief 
Allied Forces Mediterranean at Malta on 
October 31, 1956 was announced, It was 
also announced that the present Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Mediterranean Station, Ad- 
miral Sir Ralph Edwards would succeed 
Admiral Sir Guy Grantham as Command- 
er-in-Chief Allied Forces Mediterranean.” 
The following appointments were an- 
nounced by SACEUR: 1) Major General 
Grooke E. Allen, United States Air Force, 
replaced Major General A. Grussendorf, 
United States Air Force, as Commander 
Sixth Allied Tactical Air Force, Imzir; 2) 
Air Marshal the Earl of Bandon, Com- 
mander Second Tactical Air Force, Mun- 
chen-Gladbach, was succeeded by Air 
Marshal J. H. Edwardes-Jones, Royal Air 
Force; and 3) General Clemente Primieri, 
Italian Army, was replaced by Lt. General 
Alessandro Albert, Italian Army, as Com- 
mander Land Forces Southern Europe, 
Verona.” It was reported that W. Randolph 
Burgess succeeded George W. Perkins as 
permanent United States representative to 
the Council of NATO.” 


Organization for European Economic Cooperation 


Annual Report 


The eighth annual report of the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Cooperation 
(OEEC), Europe To-Day and in 1960, was 
made public in April 1957. The report was 
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divided in three parts: Volume I dealt with 
Europe to-day, Volume II, with Europe in 
1960 and Volume III consisted of surveys 
of the economic situations in the individual 
member countries.’ 
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The first part stated that production, em- 
ployment and living standards in western 
Europe continued to increase, although at a 
slower pace than since 1952. This, com- 
bined with a steady rise in internal demand, 
the report stated, illustrated the strength of 
the inflationary pressures in 1956. Another 
problem facing most economies was a rise 
in production costs, an important factor of 
which was the rise in salaries and wages as 
well as increased energy and transport 
prices. The report emphasized, however, 
that in a generally inflationary climate, 
higher production outlays were easily recov- 
ered in selling prices. Member countries 
had felt obliged to take action to counter 
inflationary pressures; in the main, reliance 
had been placed on monetary measures but 
these had had a limited success, since: 1) 
measures were often not taken in time or 
with sufficient force, 2) monetary instru- 
ments were not effective against important 
sectors of excess demand, 3) partly due to 
delays inherent in the changing of annual 
budgets, there were difficulties in adopting 
fiscal and budgetary measures to restrain 
demand promptly, and 4) the restraining 
measures were being largely offset by in- 
creases in wages which the governments 
were not able to control. The continued 
rise in prices, coinciding with the slowing 
down of expansion of production and grow- 
ing imbalances in intra-European payments, 
had led the Council of OEEC to set up a 
ministerial working party, which met in 
the second half of November 1956.’ In the 
light of the trends of the previous months 
and the Suez crisis, the working party had 
recommended: 1) that monetary measures 
be accompanied by fiscal measures when 
the expansion of consumption was too rapid 
or when sectors of investment demand were 
not affected by restriction in credit, 2) that 
economies be made in governmental activi- 
ties, particularly in expenditure directly or 
indirectly subsidizing private consumption, 
3) that taxes be increased so that consump- 
tion rather than investment be affected, 4) 
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that competition be increased in national 
markets, especially by tariff reductions and 
the removal of other barriers to trade and 
5) that removal of obstacles to the free 
movement of workers, which would allevi- 
ate manpower shortages and facilitate ex- 
pansion of production, be carried out. 
The report stated that the last twelve 
months had seen further advances in Euro- 
pean economic cooperation and integration, 
including negotiations to establish a Euro- 
pean free trade area associating the Com- 
mon Market of the “Six” with other 
member countries of OEEC. OEEC had 
laid the foundations for close cooperation 
in the development of peaceful uses of 
nuclear energy and progress had also been 
made in trade liberalization. Turning to 
the economic impact of the Suez crisis, the 
report stated that, up to the time of writing, 
the repercussions on the general economic 
situation had been limited, in spite of the 
fact that about two-thirds of western Eu- 
rope’s consumption of oil products de- 
pended on crude oil supplies coming 
through the Suez Canal or the Iraq Petro- 
leum Company’s pipelines. Only in a few 
cases had there been specific evidence of 
substantial cuts in production due to oil 
shortages as in the case of the motor car 
industry and the building and building ma- 
terial industries. The outlook for the sec- 
ond quarter of 1957 was for reduced fuel 
oil requirements but increased gasoline, as 
well as replenishment of stocks on diesel 
and fuel oil against the following winter’s 
demands. The report further stated that 
serious shortages of basic commodities other 
than oil had not appeared as a result of 
the Suez crisis, nor were they likely to de- 
velop. The most serious effects had been 
on the balance of payments which had been 
adversely affected by the crisis; this was 
particularly true with respect to trade with 
the dollar area. The differences in the 
effects on the balance of payments of in- 
dividual member countries aggravated the 
imbalances already in existence in the Euro- 
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pean Payments Union, all the more ‘im- 
portant as these were already a serious prob- 
lem before Suez. 

The second part of the report dealt with 
Europe in 1960. It assumed on the political 
side that the course of development would 
not be interrupted by major disturbances 
in Europe or overseas; on the economic side, 
the fundamental premise was that high 
levels of employment would be continued 
and that there would be neither a major 
recession interrupting economic growth nor 
inflationary pressure leading to an excessive 
growth of imports or a loss of competitive 
power in world markets. 

Given the maintenance of full employ- 
ment in most countries and the expected 
growth in productivity, the report estimated 
that the gross national product of member 
countries combined would rise by about 17 
percent in real terms over the five-year 
period 1956-1960. This projected rate of 
growth was slower than that achieved over 
the preceding five years, and the report 
stated that this was due to three factors: 
1) there would be slower increase in the 
labor force for social and demographic rea- 
sons, 2) the available labor force would be 
more intensively used than in the previous 
period, and 3) the exceptional rates of pro- 
ductivity increase achieved in some coun- 
tries over the last five years represented a 
recovery of growth and were not expected 
to be maintained at so high a level. Pro- 
ductivity increases would depend on an 
appropriate volume and pattern of invest- 
ment and on an improvement in the quality 
and distribution of the labor force; they 
would also depend on the stimulus to man- 
agement and labor provided by greater com- 
petition and by the incentives that came 
from the prospect of economic reward. The 
report stated that it was necessary that eco- 
nomic policy aim at the reduction of na- 
tional and international barriers to mobility 
in the use of productive resources. The re- 
port also stressed the need for governments 
to improve basic educational facilities, par- 
ticularly in southern Europe, and to increase 
the duration of education to counteract the 
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growing problem of finding manpower 
with an adequate degree of technical skill 
or scientific training. 

Turning to agriculture, the report stated 
that the demand for European farm output 
was likely to rise considerably less than 
total consumers’ expenditure and that there 
was a tendency for net output in agriculture 
to rise more slowly than gross output. If 
net output were to rise at a satisfactory rate, 
efforts to raise agricultural productivity had 
to be fostered and accompanied by a move- 
ment of labor from the land to avoid agri- 
cultural surpluses and to bridge the gap 
between per capita incomes in agriculture 
and in the rest of the economy. The report 
stressed the need to encourage the establish- 
ment of industries in rural areas and the 
need for reform in land tenure and farm 
structure. It also emphasized that increased 
intra-European trade in agricultural prod- 
ucts could make a substantial contribution 
to the reduction of structural unemployment 
on the land and would increase agricultural 
productivity. 

The report foresaw that total European 
energy requirements would continue to rise 
faster than domestic energy output; net im- 
ports would therefore have to be increased 
at a fast pace with important consequences 
for the balance of payments. Turning to 
transport, the report stressed that the expan- 
sion of road networks had failed to keep 
pace with the growth of the volume of 
road transport. The report emphasized the 
special problems with which the less-devel- 
oped areas of Europe would be faced in 
securing an adequate rate of economic 
growth, given their lower level of real in- 
come, their greater needs and more limited 
means. The greater burden of investment 
requirements, the need for foreign capital, 
the heavy unemployment and underemploy- 
ment, the large gap in educational facilities, 
and the lag in productive efficiency called 
for strong and coordinated policy measures 
and for help from other member countries. 

The report stressed the need for a policy 
directed to strengthening Europe’s competi- 
tive position, and held that a particular 
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effort would be required to maintain a satis- 
factory balance of dollar payments; this 
would involve a rapid increase in exports 
to the dollar area as well as maintaining 
earnings of gold and dollars from third 
areas. To some extent the progress made in 
those directions would depend on factors 
external to the European economy, such as 
the level of overseas demand, the commer- 
cial policies followed by other countries, es- 
pecially the United States, and the earnings 
of gold and dollars by third areas from the 
dollar area, either from current transactions 
or from long-term lending by the United 
States. Europe would need to facilitate the 
expansion of output of those goods, such as 
equipment and chemicals, for which over- 
seas demand was potentially greatest; the 
report stressed the preservation of flexibility 
in the European economy. The report 
warned, however, that in the context of the 
balance of payments, it might be a danger- 
ous simplification to treat Europe as one 
country. Not only were there great differ- 
ences between member countries with re- 
spect to their balances with the outside 
world, but there were serious imbalances 
between member countries themselves which 
could also hamper the over-all rate of 
growth. The report stated that, apart from 
special areas in southern Europe, over-all 
demand would be maintained to assure full 
employment, and it was estimated by those 
writing this report that such a full employ- 
ment was an essential condition for the 
projected rate of growth. Yet at the same 
time, the report stated, in recent years the 
problem facing governments had been 
chiefly one of preventing over-full employ- 
ment from leading to inflation. Finally 
the report stressed the need for greater co- 
operation by member countries and asso- 
ciated countries. 


Council 

The Council of OEEC met in Paris from 
February 12 to 14, 1957, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Peter Thorneycroft (United 
Kingdom), who succeeded Mr. Harold 
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Macmillan (United Kingdom). The first 
meeting was devoted to a discussion of the 
proposed European free trade area. Sir 
David Eccles (United Kingdom) remarked 
that his government had now found a prac- 
tical way of reconciling responsibilities to 
Europe with those to the Commonwealth, 
and was highly interested in a free trade 
area for industrial goods. The United 
Kingdom had presented a memorandum ac- 
cepting the conclusion of the OEEC work- 
ing party that it was fully practicable for 
the United Kingdom and many other 
OEEC countries to enter a free trade area,’ 
urging that no new institutions be created 
for the purpose, and endorsing the conclu- 
sion of the working party that the adoption 
of identical or closely similar arrangements 
for reducing tariffs in the free trade area 
and the customs and economic union of the 
European Coal and Steel Community mem- 
bers would be highly desirable. The United 
Kingdom view was that the free trade area 
would be open to all member countries of 
OEEC who were prepared to accept its obli- 
gations." 

According to the press, the delegates all 
professed adhesion to the principle of the 
common market, but nearly all had reser- 
vations or special difficulties, prominent 
among which was likely to be the United 
Kingdom’s insistence that agricultural prod- 
ucts should not be included in the free trade 
area. The United States representative was 
reported to have expressed his government’s 
support for the idea of the free trade area, 
remarking that the United States was pre- 
pared to accept the increased discrimination 
inherent in the removal of tariffs within the 
area, but wanted to be sure that the re- 
moval of trade barriers within the area 
would not involve increased restrictions or 
discriminations against outside countries 
aside from those incidental to the removal 
of such tariff barriers. 

At the close of the session, the Council 
adopted a resolution approving in general 
terms the principle of negotiations for a 
European free trade area. The resolution 
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laid down no precise terms of reference, but 
left it to the chairman, Mr. Thorneycroft, 
to establish working parties to determine 
ways and means on the basis of which a 
European free trade area could be brought 
into being which would on a multilateral 
basis associate the European Common Mar- 
ket with the other countries of the or- 
ganization. The resolution drew special 
attention to the objectives of finding ways 
to ensure the expansion of trade in agricul- 
tural products on a nondiscriminatory basis 
between all member countries of the or- 
ganization, and also drew attention to the 
need to deal with the special situation of 
member countries in the course of economic 
development. The working parties were 
to report by July 1957. According to press 
reports, the differences between the various 
countries had proved too unwieldy to be 
combined into one specific directive, and the 
result was that Mr. Thorneycroft was to be 
the mediator in the ensuing negotiations. 
Mr. Thorneycroft was reported to have de- 
scribed the resolution adopted by the Coun- 
cil as not the attainment of a free trade 
area but a start towards it. At least three 
working parties, he said, would be estab- 
lished. 


Other Matters 


It was announced on March 12, 1957, that 
three working groups had been established 
to discuss the problems associated with the 
proposed free trade area, in accordance with 
a resolution adopted by the Council of 
Ministers." They were to deal respectively 
with 1) the conditions under which the free 
trade area could be established; 2) the agri- 
cultural problems involved; and 3) the spe- 
cial situation of member countries in the 
course of economic development.’ Accord- 
ing to the press, Mr. Faure (France) con- 
ferred in London on May 4 with Mr. 
Thorneycroft (United Kingdom) about the 
progress of the free trade area negotiations. 

5 Council of Europe News, March 1957, p. 8; The 
Times (London), February 13 and 15, 1957; New York 


Times, February 13 and 14, 1957. 
© See preceding paragraph. 
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The report stated that talks had gone slowly 
since their authorization by the Council in 
February, the main stumbling blocks ap- 
pearing to be whether agriculture should be 
included in the free trade area, and whether 
overseas territories could be included.” In 
June 1957 it was announced that the OEEC 
Council would not meet in July to receive 
the report of the working parties, as had 
been planned; the meeting was deferred 
until October. A statement issued by OEEC 
was reported in the press to have said that 
good progress had been made in the talks, 
but that some time would have to elapse 
before the definite proposals would be avail- 
able for governmental consideration. It was 
hoped that a report would be published by 
the working groups before the Council’s 
October meeting.’ 

According to press reports, the OEEC 
steering committee for nuclear energy ap- 
proved in March 1957 three projects for the 
development of nuclear energy: the joint 
building of a homogeneous aqueous reactor; 
a materials testing reactor; and a fast 
breeder reactor. The OEEC steering com- 
mittee reportedly agreed that a study group 
should be formed to make proposals within 
two months for the setting up of a joint 
establishment for the building of the homo- 
geneous aqueous reactor.” 


European Payments Union 


The OEEC Council accepted on May 10, 
1957, the recommendations of the Manag- 
ing Board of the European Payments Union 
(EPU), and approved the prolongation of 
EPU for another year as from July 1, 1957. 
The operating rules were to be the same 
as during the year beginning July 1, 1956. 
Italy renounced a special credit of $50 mil- 
lion granted in 1955 but never used. All 
other credit facilities existing in 1956-1957 
were to be maintained throughout 1957- 
1958. In addition, France was granted a 
new rallonge (settlement facilities in addi- 

™New York Times, March 13, 1957; The Times 
(London), March 14, 1957. 

8 The Times (London), May 6, 1957. 


* Ibid., June 5 and 7, 1957. 
1 [bid., March 25, 1957. 
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tion to quotas) of $200 million, within 
which deficits were to be settled according 
to existing rules. The special termination 
clause of EPU was retained.” 

The settlement operations for EPU for 
November 1956 covered a total of net sur- 
pluses or deficits of 185.0 million units of 
account, and in December 1956 a total of 
125.5 million units. The sharp rise in No- 
vember was due largely to a further in- 
crease in west Germany’s surplus, on the 
one hand, and in the deficits of France and 
the United Kingdom, on the other. The 
operations in November were influenced by 
certain exceptional capital movements in 
connection with the Suez crisis, but these 
ceased to play a significant role in Decem- 
ber, the German surplus in that month 
being considerably less than in November, 
when it had reached a new record level. 
Among the deficit countries, France con- 
tinued to have the largest deficit in De- 
cember.” Settlement operations for January 
1957 covered a total of net surpluses or 
deficits of 168.6 million units of account, 
and those for February a total of 159.9 mil- 
lion units. The west German surplus con- 
tinued to be largest; in February it reached 
135.6 million units of account, a new record. 
The United Kingdom achieved the second 
largest surplus, followed by Sweden and 
Norway; all other countries showed deficits 
in February, the French deficit again being 
the largest.” In March 1957 the settlement 
operations of the EPU covered a total of 
150.6 million units of account. In March, 


west Germany again had the largest surplus 
and France the largest deficit. The United 
Kingdom had a small deficit in March, 
while the surplus of Sweden was markedly 
larger than the surpluses in the preceding 
months. Settlement operations for April 
1957 covered 173.3 million units of ac- 
counts. The German Federal Republic 
again had the largest surplus and France 
the largest deficit; the United Kingdom 
had a surplus.” 

According to press reports, financial ex- 
perts in OEEC were seeking a solution for 
the problem posed by the regular and grow- 
ing west German surplus in EPU. Tech- 
nical studies had shown that west Germany 
was settling its deficit in the dollar zone 
with the gold received from EPU, resulting 
in Europe’s sending gold to the United 
States rather than the reverse.* The Man- 
aging Board of EPU was reported to have 
met privately in Basle on June 4, 1957, 
mainly to discuss the continuing heavy de- 
ficit of France. It was reported likely that 
the French deficit would be counteracted by 
a credit to the EPU from west Germany; 
one of the difficulties, however, was re- 
ported to be a west German demand that 
the use made by France of the proposed 
credit should be subject to supervision of 
the type to which Germany had been sub- 
ject when its EPU deficit had been met by 
similar means in 1951. It was reported to 
be understood that France was unwilling to 
accept such supervision.” 


Organization of American States 


Council 

The Council of the Organization of 
American States (OAS) took the following 
decisions during the period September 8, 
1955 to April 19, 1956: 1) It concluded an 
agreement with the Inter-American Statisti- 
cal Institute establishing a basis of coopera- 


11 International Financial News Survey, TX, p. 366. 
13 [bid., p. 238. 
13 Ibid., p. 294. 
1* Ibid., p. 342. 
5 Ibid., p. 358. 


tion in the promotion of basic progress in 
statistical work.’ 2) It commended the 
plans of the Cordell Hull Foundation for 
International Education to establish fellow- 
ships and provide assistance to Latin Amer- 
ican students in educational institutions in 
the United States, and authorized the Pan 


16 New York Times, May 20, 1957. 

% The Times (London), June 5, 1957. 

1 Annals of the Organization of American States, 
VII, p. 285. 
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American Union to offer to collaborate in 
the program.’ 3) It approved the distribu- 
tion of four resolutions of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Council of Jurists concerning the Inter- 
American Academy of Comparative and 
International Law, a draft convention on 
extradition, the consideration of amend- 
ments to the statutes of the Inter-American 
Council of Jurists, and reservations to multi- 
lateral treaties.” 4) It noted with satisfac- 
tion the two agreements signed by Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua on January 9g, 1956, and 
decided to transmit the texts of the docu- 
ments to the member states." 

At a special meeting of the Council on 
September 8, 1955, the government of Ecua- 
dor submitted a note declaring that it faced 
a grave situation, created by the government 
of Peru, which affected and endangered its 
territorial integrity, sovereignty, and politi- 
cal independence. The government of Ec- 
uador requested the Council to convoke a 
Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs, in accordance with Article 
6 of the Inter-American Treaty of Recipro- 
cal Assistance. The Council noted that the 
matter had been submitted to the govern- 
ments of the guarantor states (Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, and the United States), who 
were meeting at that time and were form- 
ing a committee of military observers to 
conduct an on-the-spot investigation of the 
charges. Upon receipt of a report to the 
Council from the representatives of the 
guarantor states saying that no abnormal 
conditions had been discovered, the repre- 
sentative of Educador stated that, in view 
of the measures taken, his government no 
longer considered it necessary to convoke a 
Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Relations.’ 


The Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council 

The Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council (IA-ECOSOC) in its special an- 


nual meeting of 1955 took the following 


2 Ibid., p. 242. 

3 Ibid., VIII, p. 143; see this issue, p. 570. 

* Annals of the Organization of American States, 
Vill, p. 190; 
p. 659-661. 


see International Organization, X, 


decisions: 1) It re-elected Armando C. Ama- 
dor (Mexico) to serve as chairman and 
Washington P. Bermudez (Uruguay) as 
vice-chairman for the next year. 2) It re- 
viewed the work of the previous year and 
approved the work program for 1956-1957 
in the economic, social, and technical co- 
operation fields. 3) It considered the parts 
of the budget estimates of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union relating to the proposed activities 
of the Council, and presented its observa- 
tions to the Council of the OAS. 4) It 
approved the program of technical coopera- 
tion of the OAS for 1956 including the fol- 
lowing projects: a) an _ inter-American 
training center for economic and financial 
statistics, 6) an inter-American housing 
center, ¢) an inter-American rural normal 
school, d) a Pan American training center 
for the evaluation of natural resources, ¢) 
workshops on the administration of chil- 
dren’s services, f{) technical education for 
the improvement of agriculture and rural 
life, and g) the Pan American Aftosa cen- 
ter.’ 

Among its other decisions IA-ECOSOC 
expressed its sympathy to the victims of 
floods in Costa Rica and Nicaragua in Oc- 
tober 1955, and called upon the competent 
American organizations to aid the dam- 
aged areas.’ In accordance with a request 
of the committee on inter-American organi- 
zations of the Council of the OAS it ap- 
pointed a working group to study the possi- 
bility of establishing an inter-American 
oceanographic institute and later approved 
that group’s report recommending the un- 
dertaking of such a project.’ At the request 
of the Council of the OAS, to whom the 
governments of Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicaragua had 
appealed, the Executive Committee of [A- 
ECOSOC began a study of the 20 percent 
increase in maritime freight rates to the 
Central American Pacific ports. Upon re- 
ceipt of the notice of the cancellation of the 


5 Annals of the Organization of American States, 


VII, p. 290-292. 
* [bid., Vil, p. 254-261. 
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increase, the committee recommended that 
the matter be closed. IA-ECOSOC ap- 
proved the recommendation and transmitted 
it to the Council of OAS.’ IA~-ECOSOC 
accepted the proposal of the Inter-American 
Statistical Institute that IA-ECOSOC con- 
tinue to use its services in the study of 
maritime statistics.” 

On November 15, 1955, [A-ECOSOC 
called the second meeting of the ad hoc 
committee of specialists of the American 
republics for the study of freight and insur- 
ance rates. The committee recommended 
that the Secretariat prepare a preliminary 
analytical report based on the data and 
studies presented to the committee by its 
members.” The subcommittee of the spe- 
cial committee on coffee submitted to [A- 
ECOSOC a confidential report of its study 
of world coffee supply and demand, future 
prospects, and the influence of coffee ex- 
portation on the balance of payments, mone- 
tary reserves, and investments in the pro- 
ducing countries, and on inter-American 
trade. After receiving the views of the 
member states with respect to the report, 


IA-ECOSOC requested the special commit- 
tee on coffee to prepare one or more drafts 
of an international coffee agreement.” 


Inter-American Council of Jurists 


The Inter-American Council of Jurists 
held its third meeting in Mexico City from 
January 17 to February 4, 1956 under the 
chairmanship of Roberto Esteva Ruiz 
(Mexico). Among its decisions the Coun- 
cil: 1) requested its permanent committee, 
the Inter-American Juridical Committee, to 
complete the study of the contribution the 
American continent had made to the devel- 
opment and to the codification of the prin- 
ciples of international law governing the 
responsibility of the state, 2) transmitted to 
the Council of OAS a draft convention on 
extradition, 3) recommended that the 
American republics, to the extent practica- 
ble, adopt in their legislation the draft uni- 

® [bid., p. 118. 


 Ibid., p. 120. 
3 [bid., VII, p. 252. 
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form law on inter-American commercial 
arbitration, and requested the Secretary 
General of the OAS to urge the respective 
American republics to give publicity to this 
draft law, 4) requested the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the OAS to ask the American re- 
publics to entrust to the proper individuals 
the study of the general problem of inter- 
national cooperation in judicial matters, and 
to ask the republics to submit a report on 
the principal problems with which they 
were confronted in the field of inter-Ameri- 
can judicial cooperation, as well as their 
legislation and practices with relation to 
that subject, 5) considered and made obser- 
vations concerning draft amendments to its 
statutes, submitted to it by the Council of 
the OAS, as well as draft amendments to 
the regulations of the inter-American Juridi- 
cal Committee, 6) gave its opinion concern- 
ing the juridical regime of the sea, and 7) 
prepared and submitted to the Council of 
the OAS a series of draft rules applicable 
to reservations to multilateral treaties.” 


Other Matters 


The Executive Committee of the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau held its 26th 
and 27th meetings in September 1955, at 
which it approved resolutions concerning, 
inter alia, regional programs to be financed 
with funds of the UN Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance, national meetings 
on public health, and local programs within 
countries. The Directing Council of the 
Pan American Sanitary Organization de- 
voted its eighth meeting to the presentation 
of reports on the malaria-eradication pro- 
grams in the member countries, technical 
discussions on the topics of methods for im- 
proving the training of public health per- 
sonnel and medical care in rural areas, and 
the consideration of administrative matters.” 

The technical committee on travel plant 
of the inter-American travel congresses met 
in December 1955, to discuss and make rec- 

2 Ibid., VII, p. 111. 


18 Tbid., p. 121-142. 
1# [bid., VII, p. 276, 282. 
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ommendations concerning facilities and in- 
centives for the development of the hotel in- 
dustry, and other tourist accommodations.” 
Meetings of technical committees of the 
Pan American Highway congresses in- 
cluded those of the committees on plan- 
ning, on finance, and on terminology.” 
Conferences held during the period under 


review included 1) a specialized conference 
in March 1956 concerning the conservation 
of natural resources with respect to the con- 
tinental shelf and marine waters and 2) 
the inter-American port and harbor confer- 
ence, held in April 1956 to consider port 
administration, operations, and develop- 
ment.” 


Southeast Asian Defense Treaty Organization 


Council 

The third annual meeting of the Council 
of the Southeast Asian Treaty Organization 
(SEATO) was held in Canberra, Australia, 
March 11-13, 1957, under the chairmanship 
of R. G. Casey, Minister for External Af- 
fairs of Australia.’ The meeting was at- 


tended by representatives of Australia, 
France, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, the United Kingdom, and 
United States. In the communiqué issued 
at the close of the session,’ the Council 
stated that its plans to consolidate and en- 
hance its previous progress provided for 1) 


maintenance of the defensive capacity of the 
treaty members to deal effectively with 
armed aggression, 2) extension of the pro- 
gram to detect, appraise, expose and combat 
subversion directed from without, and 3) 
development of the economic resources of 
the treaty members, particularly the Asian 
member states, by measures inside and out- 
side SEATO. 

The communiqué went on to say that, 
as a result of the work of the military ad- 
visers, the SEATO governments had agreed 
upon the nature of the communist threat in 
the treaty area and the kind of military 
measures needed to defeat it. It was felt 
that military planning would be helped by 
the setting up of a permanent military 
planning office at Bangkok with staff repre- 
senting all member countries, as well as by 
training exercises arranged by the SEATO 
military advisers. In regard to the anti- 

8 Ibid., p. 270. 


% Ibid., VIII,p. 182. 
™ [bid., p. 163, 171. 


subversion program, the Council, believing 
that public knowledge of the communist 
tactics of nonviolent penetration and the 
undermining of non-communist states was 
a prerequisite of action against them, agreed 
to direct its civil organization to intensify 
its work of identifying all phases of sub- 
versive tactics, to make known its findings 
amongst member governments, and to ex- 
pose them to the scrutiny of public opinion. 
The Council approved specific projects for 
the exposure of these activities, with the 
use of analyses by the committee of security 
experts and information provided by the 
SEATO research service center. With re- 
spect to economic and social progress the 
representatives of Pakistan, the Philippines 
and Thailand drew the attention of the 
Council to economic problems in their 
countries requiring cooperative action with 
other members. The Council discussed ar- 
rangements by which these problems might 
be resolved. The Council considered the 
carrying out of specific projects recom- 
mended by the SEATO expert committees 
for the purpose of relieving the economic 
burden of defense and contributing to eco- 
nomic development. It also noted with 
satisfaction the progress made in the eco- 
nomic development of the Asian member 
states, the bilateral economic assistance pro- 
vided by a number of countries and the 
assistance being provided specifically under 
the auspices of SEATO. 

The Council made several decisions con- 

1For information on the second meeting of the 
foreign ministers of SEATO, see International Organi- 


zation, X, p. 335-336. 
2 New York Times, March 14, 1957. 
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cerning SEATO cultural activities. In addi- 
tion to urging member governments to 
foster bilateral cultural exchanges within 
the SEATO community, it approved a 
number of multilateral projects, including 
1) a SEATO fellowship program, under 
which scholars of the SEATO countries 
would be encouraged to undertake study 
and research in fields of special interest to 
SEATO, and 2) the convening in one of 
the Asian member countries of a “round 
table” meeting consisting of the outstanding 
authorities to discuss Asian civilizations 
and cultures. It also adopted a proposal 
that the competent bodies of SEATO should 
consider the problem of educational assist- 
ance in the treaty area and recommend 
measures applicable in this field within the 
framework of SEATO. 

In order to strengthen the permanent 
civil organization in Bangkok, the Council 
decided to appoint a secretary-general and 
deputy secretary-general. According to a 
later press report, Pote Sarasin, Thai am- 
bassador to the United States, was appointed 
to the higher post.’ The Council approved 
the budget of $787,145 for the fifteen 
months ending June 30, 1958, to cover the 
cost of the permanent civil and military 
headquarters in Bangkok and to help fi- 
nance certain joint programs. 

In its discussion of neutralism the Coun- 
cil, observing with concern that some gov- 
ernments had in varying degrees been 
opposed to collective security arrangements, 
hoped that, as its value became more widely 
appreciated, SEATO would eventually be 
welcomed by these governments. The mem- 
bers of the Council recorded their abhor- 
rence at the use of Soviet forces to crush 
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the struggle by the Hungarian people for 
independence, noting that the Soviet action 
was condoned and supported by communist 
China. The members noted the contrast 
provided by the policies of certain member 
governments, which had led, or were lead- 
ing, to fully independent nationhood in 
hitherto dependent territories. 


Other Matters 


The second annual report of SEATO, 
issued in March 1957, stated that much of 
SEATO’s effort in 1956 had been devoted 
to combating communist subversion. The 
report said that although communist tactics 
had shifted from armed aggression to in- 
filtration by political and economic propa- 
ganda methods, communist forces were so 
disposed as to be ready for instant use. It 
then mentioned as methods of subversion 
the use of “front” organizations and an 
economic offensive in Asia through trade 
and aid programs. The report claimed that 
communists had publicized economic aid 
out of proportion to the actual volume and 
had tried to disrupt normal trading pat- 
terns, to infiltrate various organizations, to 
subvert the loyalties of minority groups, and 
to identify themselves with the desire of 
peoples for independence.‘ 

A large scale SEATO exercise involving 
more than 5,000 men and nineteen ships 
took place in the Gulf of Siam from April 
23 to May 2. According to press reports 
the primary value of the exercise was felt 
to lie in the cooperation among _partici- 
pating nations, who would be unable to 
conduct the large scale operations unilater- 


ally.” 


Western European Union 


Assembly , 


The second part of the second ordinary 
session of the Assembly of the Western 
European Union (WEU) was held in 
Strasbourg from October 11 to 13, 1956, 


3 Ibid., July 2, 1957. 
* The Times (London), March 5, 1957. 


under the chairmanship of Mr. J. S. Maclay 

(United Kingdom). Following examina- 

tion of a report presented by its General 

Affairs Committee, the Assembly adopted 

three recommendations to the WEU Coun- 
5 Ibid., April 24, 1957. 
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cil, concerning, respectively, cultural mat- 
ters, WEU’s activities in the Saar, and 
social questions. On October 12, the As- 
sembly discussed the state of European 
defense, on the basis of a report presented 
by Mr. J. J. Fens (Netherlands, Popular 
Catholic). Following its debate, the Assem- 
bly adopted two further recommendations. 
The first called upon the Council to take 
an immediate decision concerning the na- 
ture of the reorganization of western defen- 
sive forces, and to give a clear lead to public 
opinion in the matter; it continued that it 
must be accepted that substantial conven- 
tional forces be retained in order to meet 
all eventualities, and that the west German 
contribution to European defense should be 
made effective as soon as possible. In the 
second recommendation, the Assembly ex- 
pressed its belief that it could not hold an 
informed debate unless, with due regard to 
the requirements of security, all the docu- 
mentation necessary was made available, 
and recommended that the Council urgently 
review its interpretation of the Brussels 
Treaty as regarded WEU’s function in that 
field. The latter resolution, according to 
press reports, followed a debate marked 
by a sense of frustration, with nearly all the 
speakers complaining that the Council had 
not given the Assembly’s defense committee 
sufficient information on which to base rec- 
ommendations. A majority of the conti- 
nental deputies were reported to favor the 
Council’s becoming responsible to the As- 
sembly, rather than to member govern- 
ments, for its decisions, but they were 
reported to realize that the United King- 
dom parliament would never accept the 
consequent limitation of sovereignty. How- 
ever, in the meantime, the feeling was re- 
ported to be that governments could still 
do much to strengthen WEU. 

The Assembly referred a motion sub- 
mitted by Mr. John Edwards (United 
Kingdom, Labor) to its General Affairs 
Committee. The motion proposed that the 
Assembly, considering that grave difficulties 


1 The Times (London), October 13 and 15, 1956. 
2 Council of Europe News, November 1956, p. 35; 


already existed for representatives attending 
meetings of the three European Assemblies 
already in existence, would recommend to 
the Council that the governments concerned 
not entertain any proposal for the creation 
of a fourth European Assembly. Discus- 
sions on October 13 bore on budgetary 
matters, and on the utilization and control 
of atomic energy within the framework of 
WEU. The Assembly approved the draft 
financial regulations, the supplementary 
budget estimates for 1956 and the draft 
budget of the Assembly for 1957 (approxi- 
mately £80,000). The recommendation 
adopted on atomic energy called upon the 
Council to conclude an agreement between 
its members governing the control of fissile 
material. The agreement was to lay down 
the forms of cooperation between the Arma- 
ments Control Agency and the European 
organization to be set up for the peaceful 
use of atomic energy. The Council was 
also requested to examine the question of 
the possession, manufacture and use of 
atomic weapons, and to report to the As- 
sembly.” 

The first part of the third session of the 
WEU Assembly was held in Strasbourg 
from May 6 through 9, 1957, under the 
chairmanship of Sir James Hutchison 
(United Kingdom, Conservative). Intro- 
ducing the second annual report of the 
Council to the Assembly, Mr. Paul-Henri 
Spaak, chairman of the Council, first dealt 
with the question of the reorganization of 
European assemblies. While the matter was 
being examined at the inter-governmental 
level within WEU, he had always main- 
tained that the bodies best suited to give an 
opinion were the assemblies themselves. On 
the subject of Soviet threats to the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization (NATO) coun- 
tries, Mr. Spaak said that the notes warning 
against the equipment of western forces 
with tactical nuclear weapons would have 
been more interesting if the Soviet Union 
itself had offered to give up such weapons. 
Europe, he said, could not rely on obsolete 


for information on the first part of the second session, 
see International Organization, XI, p. 202-204. 
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arms, and for western Europe to agree to a 
Soviet atomic monopoly would be to abdi- 
cate on the political plane. These consider- 
ations posed the problem of whether it was 
possible to maintain both a “conventional” 
and a “nuclear” army. Probably it was not 
—yet there was some justification for the 
argument that if armies were not equipped 
with conventional weapons they would in- 
evitably have recourse to atomic ones. But, 
he asked, could the idea of two different 
kinds of war, the one a little war waged 
with conventional arms, the other a big war 
using nuclear weapons, really be defended: 
European nations could hardly regard as 
little a war waged against them by the 
Soviet Union, even with conventional arms 
alone. As regarded east-west relations, he 
concluded, events in Hungary had destroyed 
overnight all the efforts of western politi- 
cians to improve relations with the Soviet 
Union, but disapproval of the Soviet actions 
in Hungary, strongly expressed, would not 
be without influence on the Soviet Union. 

The main debate of the Assembly was 
devoted to the question of the state of Euro- 
pean security. The question was introduced 
by a report presented on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Defense Questions and Arma- 
ments by Mr. J. J. Fens (Netherlands, 
Popular Catholic), who according to press 
reports was highly critical of the United 
Kingdom decision to reduce its armed 
forces in Europe. The report, according to 
the press, was full of information not previ- 
ously available and much of it far from 
optimistic about the state of NATO forces 
in Europe. According to the report, not 
only was the “shield” upon which NATO 
strategy was based inadequate, but the lack 
of uniformity in equipment and logistics in 
the international army was such as to put 
the Supreme Commander at a great strate- 
gic and tactical disadvantage. Mr. Ormsby- 
Gore (United Kingdom Minister of State 
for Foreign Affairs) reportedly replied to 
criticisms of his government’s decision that 
the decision had global scope, and should 

3 The Times (London), May 7, 1957. 
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not be considered purely in its NATO or 
WEU context. If the United Kingdom 
were reducing its forces in Europe, this was 
only part of an over-all reshaping and 
streamlining of its total defense effort. The 
United Kingdom contribution to western 
defense was not simply that of ground 
forces and air forces, but of bombers with 
their nuclear weapons. He did not see that 
other countries needed to follow the United 
Kingdom example, which had in part been 
based on domestic considerations not ap- 
plicable to other countries. He reiterated 
that the United Kingdom plans did not 
mean a retreat from Europe.’ The Council 
adopted the recommendation contained in 
the report, with amendments, by a vote of 
39 to 7 with 19 abstentions. In it, it de- 
clared that any reduction in allied ground 
forces on the continent would be a mortal 
blow to western defense, and that all west- 
ern forces should be equipped on equal 
terms with tactical atomic arms and guided 
missiles. The effective forward defense of 
western Europe along the iron curtain re- 
quired at least thirty divisions, armed with 
modern tactical atomic weapons and a stra- 
tegic nuclear striking force, the Assembly 
asserted. The resolution, without precise ref- 
erence to the United Kingdom action or to 
French troop withdrawals, reportedly said 
that a reduction of the still too-weak ground 
forces at present stationed on the continent 
of western Europe would destroy the essence 
of the western European defense system, 
and was therefore not acceptable. 

The vote on the resolution reportedly 
followed a long discussion and defeat of a 
motion that would have censured the WEU 
Council for approving the United Kingdom 
decision to reduce its ground forces. Ac- 
cording to further reports, the sponsors of 
the motion to censure the Council stated 
that it was not intended specifically to criti- 
cize the United Kingdom, but was an ex- 
pression of their feeling of not having been 
sufficiently consulted or informed by the 
Council.* 


*The Times (London), May 8, 1957; New York 
Times, May 9, 1957. 














In regard to the activities of WEU on 
defense questions, a draft reply to the an- 
nual report of the Council was presented 
by Mr. Tietgen (France, M.R.P.). After 
discussion, the two recommendations con- 
tained in the reply, and dealing respectively 
with the communication of information to 
the Assembly and the common production 
of guided missiles, were adopted unani- 
mously, An order calling for the study of 
two draft conventions, the first to define 
the proprietary rights resulting from re- 
search undertaken in common, the second 
aimed at reducing frontier formalities for 
weapon prototypes, was also agreed to. 

The future role of WEU in the political, 
economic, social, cultural and legal fields 
formed the subject of two reports. Under 
the terms of a recommendation adopted, 
the WEU Council, in the political field, was 
requested to meet more frequently to dis- 
cuss major issues affecting European inter- 
ests, more particularly before meetings of 
the North Atlantic Council. Various meas- 
ures for policy coordination among WEU 
members in meetings of other international 
organizations were also suggested. In the 
economic field, it was recommended that 
the six members of the European Coal and 
Steel Community (ECSC) bend all their 
efforts to securing early ratification of the 
Common Market and Euratom treaties; 
thereafter, the relationship between ECSC 
and the United Kingdom should be re- 
examined. It was suggested that the sum 
of money devoted to the cultural activities 
of WEU should be increased, and in the 
legal field, it was suggested that the minis- 
tries of justice in the member countries 
should establish a working party, which, in 
cooperation with the Council of Europe, 
would examine practical measures tending 
towards the unification of company and 
insurance law in the member states, with 
a view to facilitating European economic 
integration. In the social field, the recom- 
mendation called for periodic meetings of 
the ministers of social affairs of the member 


5 For further information on the ‘‘grand design’’, 
see this issue, p. 558-559. 
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countries, to promote the creation of a 
European social community. An order 
adopted required the General Affairs Com- 
mittee to report on the integration of over- 
seas territories at the next session of the 
Assembly. 

In regard to relations with national par- 
liaments, the Assembly adopted in the form 
of an order a text establishing a working 
party of fourteen members to ensure liaison 
with national parliaments, agreeing to the 
procedure approved by the Consultative As- 
sembly of the Council of Europe for its own 
group, and asking the Bureau to nominate 
its own members. 

The question of European assemblies and 
the creation of a fourth European assembly 
was presented by Mr. Struye (Belgium, 
Social Christian), his report being followed 
by one from Mr. van der Goes van Naters 
(Netherlands, Labor) on European assem- 
blies and the “grand design”.* Subsequently, 
two recommendations were adopted, the 
first calling upon the WEU Council to re- 
quest the opinion of the Assembly on the 
United Kingdom proposals for the unifica- 
tion of European assemblies and to arrange 
for their discussion at a joint meeting with 
members of the Assembly, the second urg- 
ing the Council to see that the six members 
of the ECSC signed a protocol whereby they 
would undertake to appoint at least some 
of the members of the new six-power assem- 
bly from among the members of the WEU 
Assembly. 

Finally, the Assembly examined a report 
containing the opinion requested by the 
Consultative Assembly on the question of 
the temporary suspension of thermonuclear 
test explosions. The total of those voting 
not constituting a quorum, the vote on the 
matter was deferred until the following 
sitting.” 


Council 
At the request of the Federal Republic 
of Germany the foreign ministers of the 
seven WEU member countries met at Paris 
* Council of Europe News, June 1957, p. 6-8. 
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on September 15, 1956. A communiqué 
issued at the close of the meeting stated 
that the Council had examined certain po- 
litical aspects of the problem of western 
defense, and had agreed that the examina- 
tion of the subject should be further pur- 
sued before the next ministerial meeting 
of the NATO Council.’ According to 
press reports, the west German Chancellor 
(Adenauer) had called the meeting because 
of his concern over what he believed to be 
the long-range intentions of the United 
States and United Kingdom governments 
to reduce their conventional forces in west 
Germany. It was further reported that at 
the meeting the members agreed that there 
should be prior accord before any of them 
reduced their conventional armed forces in 
favor of nuclear weapons.” 

The Council met at Paris on December 
10 under the chairmanship of Mr. Luns 
(Netherlands). The communiqué pub- 
lished at the end of the meeting stated that 
the Council had examined various pro- 
posals regarding the further development of 
WEJU, in particular those presented by 
Italy; suggestions were to be submitted to 
member governments. A study was under- 
taken of the principles which should deter- 
mine the strength of the armed forces and 
armaments maintained on the European 
mainland for internal defense and policy 
purposes. The Italian proposal was re- 
ported to have been, inter alia, that the 
Assembly should be elected directly by the 
peoples of member countries and that it 
should have the power to make recommen- 
dations and formulate proposals which 
would enter into effect when approved by 
the respective national parliaments.’ 

The Council met again in London on 
February 26 under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Lloyd (United Kingdom). The meeting 
was principally devoted to an examination 
of the United Kingdom proposals for the 
reduction of its forces on the mainland of 
Europe. The final communiqué stated that 

1 Ibid., October 1956, p. 7. 


8 New York Times, September 5 and 16, 1956. 
® Council of Europe News, January 1957, p. 7. 


the Council also discussed recent develop- 
ments in the UN as regarded disarmament, 
recent political events of major importance, 
notably the situation in eastern Europe, and 
the problem of German reunification in re- 
lation to European security. The ministers 
further agreed that the Council should meet 
more frequently on the ministerial level, 
and called for an urgent study to be made 
by the permanent Council of the closer 
association and the possible ultimate unifica- 
tion of the European assemblies.” Accord- 
ing to press reports, members wished to 
have the United Kingdom proposals dis- 
cussed at a NATO Council meeting and at 
a further meeting of the WEU Council. 
The position, according to one report, was 
apparently that if no positive objection was 
taken to the cuts eventually by a majority 
of WEU members, they would be put into 
practice. The proposals in practice were 
to reduce the total United Kingdom force 
in west Germany from some 75,000 to 
50,000 men.” 

A further meeting of the Council was 
held in London on March 18, 1957, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Lloyd (United 
Kingdom). In its communiqué, the Coun- 
cil stated that it recognized that the prob- 
lems facing the United Kingdom were in 
fact common to all members of the alliance, 
and that those common problems called for 
a common solution within NATO. The 
seven member governments therefore agreed 
to recommend to the NATO Council that 
it study urgently the proposals made by the 
German Federal Republic for a new over-all 
review of the resources of the alliance, cov- 
ering 1) military requirements and defense 
aims, 2) relationship between conventional 
and atomic forces and weapons, 3) the rela- 
tionship between modern armaments and 
economic and financial resources, 4) the 
common production of modern weapons, 
and 5) the common solution of currency 
problems arising from the stationing of 
troops in other member states. The United 


® Ibid., March 1957, p. 
11 The Times (London), 27, 1957. 
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Kingdom government, pending the results 
of the NATO review, would carry out its 
plans for the 1957 financial year, having 
regard to the Supreme Allied Commander 
Europe’s (SACEUR) views. Any further 
reduction would only be decided in October 
1957, after new discussions in WEU. The 
final action taken by the Council was re- 
ported to have been the outcome of a 
successful compromise proposal made by 
Mr. Spaak (Belgium). The west Germans 
had proposed that the whole United King- 
dom plan be postponed for further review, 
while the French had originally held that 
the members of WEU should approve the 
United Kingdom plan only if it conformed 
to the requirements of SACEUR. The 
United Kingdom was reported originally 
to have intended the withdrawal within 
some twelve months of some 27,000 men. 
General Norstad was reportedly understood 
to have recommended a slower phasing of 
the withdrawals over two years, but did 
not rule out a reduction of United Kingdom 
forces in principle. In practice, the Coun- 
cil’s final decision was reported to mean 
that the United Kingdom would withdraw 
about half the proposed total of 27,000 men 
in the following year, and the remainder 
would be withdrawn the next year, pro- 
vided that agreement was reached after 
further review in the light of the military 
effort of the other NATO powers.” 


Other Matters 

On January 1, 1957, the Saar became the 
tenth state of west Germany, under the 
terms of an agreement reached between 
France and west Germany in October 1956. 


2 Ibid., March 19, 1957; New York Times, March 


20, 1957. 
3 New York Times, December 13, 15, 22 and 28, 
1956, and January 2, 1957; The Times (London), 
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Complete economic integration would not 
be made until 1960; until that date, the 
Saar was to keep its French currency, and 
to be part of the French customs system. 
The treaty governing the status of the Saar 
was ratified by the French and west Ger- 
man upper and lower houses during De- 
cember 1956.” 

Regulations for the WEU Armaments 
Control Agency were published by the 
WEU Secretariat on October 11, 1956." The 
regulations supplemented the original agree- 
ment between the WEU members. The 
regulations were reported to have estab- 
lished a far from tight control, but to en- 
compass an integrated international team of 
inspectors drawn from nations of the seven 
members, which would be responsible for 
seeing that specific types of armaments such 
as atomic weapons were not being manu- 
factured in certain areas, such as west Ger- 
many, and that the level of stocks to be held 
by each member was not exceeded. The 
regulations entitled the director of the 
agency to order inspections, visits and test 
checks. At least five days’ notice to the 
authorities of the member state on whose 
territory the control measures were to be 
taken was required, but in special cases 
that period could be reduced. Inspectors 
were given the right to question those in 
charge, the right of access to premises, and 
the right to inspect documents and accounts, 
in military establishments, depots, and pro- 
duction plants. This reportedly meant that 
inspection would not include the inspec- 
tion of any small component part, but 
would cover complete military weapons.” 


December 13, 1956. For previous information on the 
Saar, see International Organization, X, p. $13. 

14 The Times (London), October 12, 1956. 

18 The Times (London), October 12, 1956. 
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Bank for International Settlements 


The twenty-sixth annual report of the 
Bank for International Settlements was pub- 
lished on June 11, 1956.’ In its survey of 
the year April 1, 1955—March 31, 1956, the 
report declared that the most important 
feature of 1955 was that the effect of an 
economic boom in North America had been 
superimposed on the powerful forces for 
expansion operating in western Europe. 
There was a definite need, however, for 
measures which would moderate the boom 
without weakening the forces tending to 
promote healthy economic growth. For this 
reason, direct internal or external controls 
had not been reapplied by the authorities 
and trade had been further liberalized, 
while restrictions on foreign payments had 
also been further relaxed. There had been 
a continuation of flexibility in credit poli- 
cies pursued by the authorities who had 
employed methods of credit restraint, such 
as increased interest rates.” 

Although such policies had produced 
beneficial effects, the report pointed out that 
it was erroneous to conclude that monetary 
policy alone was powerful enough to restore 
balance no matter what other forces, such 
as governmental requirements, were operat- 
ing. It was desirable for governments to 
avoid inflationary ways of financing, and 
for other claims on resources to be re- 
strained. Some period of time would have 
to elapse before monetary and fiscal meas- 
ures adopted to prevent available resources 
being overtaken by demand would be able 
to exercise their fullest effects. The report 
urged the importance of eradicating the 
general belief that prices would inevitably 
continue to rise.’ 

1 Bank for International Settlements, Twenty-sixth 
Annual Report, ist April 1955—31st March 1956, 


Basle, June 11, 1956; for a summary of the previous 
annual report, see International Organization, X, 


P- 339-340. 
3 Ibid., p. 228-229. 
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The twenty-seventh annual report of the 
Bank for International Settlements was 
made public on June 3, 1957." Since ten 
years had passed since the Bank had re- 
sumed its activities, the report included a 
survey of the banking operations carried 
during the period. The report noted that 
the current year had shown an increase in 
the volume of the Bank’s operations and its 
active resources, and gave a general review 
of monetary and economic developments in 
1956 and the early part of 1957. The report 
analyzed economic expansion and saving in 
certain western European countries and de- 
scribed the operations of the European Pay- 
ments Union, for the purpose of which the 
Bank was Agent for the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation (OEEC). 
It also discussed the functions which the 
Bank had performed as Trustee or Fiscal 
Agent for international loans for the High 
Authority of the European Coal and Steel 
Community (ECSC). During the period 
under consideration, cooperation continued 
in technical matters with institutions such 
as the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development and the International 
Monetary Fund.’ 

The report, in conclusion, noted the out- 
standing elements of the period. It stated 
that on the monetary and economic level, 
the most conspicuous feature was the con- 
tinued existence of the boom which had 
been going on for the past several years, 
but that there had been a decrease in the 
rate of economic expansion, which was 
natural in the light of the ever increasing 
full employment of resources. Two devel- 
opments had arisen during the period: an 

3 [bid., p. 229. 

* Bank for International Settlements, Twenty-seventh 
Annual Report, 1st April 1956—31st March 1957, 


Basle, June 3, 1957. 
5 Ibid., p. 1-2. 
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increase in the gap between gains in terms 
of real value and nominal increases which 
were due to rising prices; and the fact that 
there had been an aggravation of the prob- 
lems springing from balance-of-payments. 
In connection with the latter development, 
the report stated that there was a real need 
for coordinated action to cope with the 
threatening increase in the divergent ten- 
dencies in different countries. There had 
been definite progress achieved in recent 
years, however, for currencies of several 
western European nations were transferable 
over a broad area; in view of this encourag- 
ing state of affairs it would be unfortunate 
if progress were endangered by new dis- 
equilibrium in payments. In addition, the 
report noted that measures of trade liberali- 
zation which were largely the product of 
efforts by OEEC had either been contin- 
ued or amplified. The progress which had 
been made, however, was not complete, for 
although liberalizing moves had been taken, 
particular products were not included, while 
even real achievements were hampered by 
complicated provisions which reflected arbi- 
trary control. 

In relation to the formation of savings 
and the growth of investment, it was con- 
cluded that the problem of saving was 
dominant in modern economic life, in ad- 
vanced nations and in under-developed 
areas. The report denied the frequent claim 
that there was inevitably a conflict between 
long-range progress on the basis of a high 
level of investment, and the short-range 
need for restraining rising prices and bring- 
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ing equilibrium to the balance of payments. 
It declared that only when the economic 
situation became far worse might it be 
necessary to use drastic means, which, al- 
though safeguarding the future, tended to 
increase the difficulties of the present. For 
this reason, both the authorities and public 
opinion should be sensitive to the problems 
at stake and prepared to react speedily. 

The report called attention to other im- 
portant matters often overlooked. It la- 
belled as uneconomic certain measures, such 
as subsidies in the western states, and un- 
manageable bureauracies in the eastern na- 
tions. It also discussed how the results of 
technical progress had been implemented, 
observing that this progress had contrib- 
uted to the accumulation of the very large 
amounts of capital needed for investment 
and increased personal incomes. The re- 
port noted that the rise in nominal incomes 
had increasingly absorbed or gone beyond 
the margin created by technical progress, so 
that the utilization of this progress had 
helped to cause a lowering in the price of 
goods which, because of technical develop- 
ment, were manufactured more efficiently 
and cheaply. This process, declared the 
report, was necessary for any well-rooted 
economic development. Lowering of in- 
dividual prices and suitable monetary and 
budgetary measures constituted important 
factors in the prevention of the deteriora- 
tion of the currency, and played a vital role 
in the operation of the formation of an 
ample flow of savings. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


Thirty-one of the 35 contracting parties 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) attended meetings of the 
inter-sessional committee of GATT from 
April 24 to 28, 1957 to discuss among other 
matters the procedure to be followed for 
considering the European Common Market 
Treaty and to examine a complaint from the 


* Ibid., p. 244-246. 


government of Denmark concerning exports 
of subsidized eggs from the United King- 
dom. In regard to the first of these matters, 
it was reported that the committee reached 
no decision on whether it would be better 
to call a special session of the contracting 
parties, as suggested by the delegate from 
Japan, or whether it should be considered 
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at the regular session to be held in October. 
It was decided to draw up a program of 
preparatory work, to extend over several 
months, including consultations with the in- 
terim committee appointed by the signa- 
tories of the treaty. The work would be 
supervised by the GATT Secretariat, and 
the inter-sessional committee would meet 
at an appropriate date to arrange for defini- 
tive discussions on whether the articles of 
the treaty conformed with the requirements 
of GATT.’ It was reported that in the 
course of the discussion Japan voiced a com- 
plaint against the fact that overseas terri- 
tories of the Common Market nations 
would be associated with the Common 
Market on a privileged economic status.’ 
With respect to the Danish complaint, 
the committee recommended that 1) discus- 
sions between the United Kingdom and 
Danish governments should be continued; 
2) the United Kingdom representatives 
should report back to their government the 
views expressed at the inter-sessional meet- 
ing; and 3) a panel should be appointed to 


examine the complaint if the negotiations 


with the United Kingdom did not lead to 
a satisfactory settlement.’ 

The press reported that eight GATT na- 
tions, participating in a series of consulta- 
tions on trade restrictions in June 1957, 
reached the following conclusions: 1) Italy 
and Sweden announced their intended re- 
moval of restrictions “on an important 
range of goods”; 2) the German Federal 
Republic and Austria promised liberaliza- 
tion steps “in the near future”; 3) Norway 
reported that under existing quotas dollar 
goods were “normally” treated the same as 
other goods; 4) the Netherlands and Greece 
reported that dollar and non-dollar goods 
“for almost all practical purposes” were 
treated the same and “remaining quantita- 
tive import restrictions are negligible”; and 
5) Denmark made no announcement. It 
was announced that some countries had 
stated that domestic problems, particularly 
in the field of agriculture, required mainte- 
nance of import restrictions on a few prod- 
ucts. Similar consultations were scheduled 
to be held with twelve other countries in 


October 1957." 


International Wheat Council 


The eighteenth session of the Interna- 
tional Wheat Council was held in Geneva 
on November 7, 1955, while the United Na- 
tions Wheat Conference was meeting.’ The 
Council, in connection with consideration 
of quality differentials during the UN Con- 
ference, agreed that information should be 
furnished by the Secretariat concerning 
prices as recorded in past transactions under 
the Agreement and also on current prices 
in the future. The nineteenth session met 
in London on July 17, 1956, at which time 
the Council noted expenditure for office 
and conference accommodation in Hay- 
market House for the International Sugar 
Council and the International Wheat Coun- 
cil, and expressed its approval of various 

1 The Times (London), April 29, 1957. 

2 New York Times, April 25, 1957. 

3 The Times (London), April 29 1957. 


* New York Times, July 2, 1957 


1 International Wheat Council, ” Annual Report for 


proposals, to be adopted subject to the agree- 
ment of the International Sugar Council, 
for apportioning the expenditure between 
the two bodies and for arrangements neces- 
sary for the discharge of their joint respon- 
sibilities in connection with the premises. 
After this session, a conference of the signa- 
tories of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, 1956, met and agreed that the latter 
should come into force. 

Immediately following, the twentieth ses- 
sion of the Council convened and made ar- 
rangements to bring the Agreement into 
operation beginning August 1, 1956. It 
approved accession to the Agreement of Ice- 
land, Indonesia, and Saudi Arabia, subject 
to the deposition of the instruments of 
the Crop Year 1955/56, London, 1956, p. 9-11; for 
information on previous sessions of the Council, see 
International Organization, 1X, p. 455-457; for infor- 


mation on the United Nations Wheat Conference, see 
ibid., X, p. 439. 
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accession by December 1, 1956. Cuba, 
Haiti, Honduras, Spain and Venezuela ac- 
ceded as importing countries after the end 
of the crop-year under review. Ireland and 
New Zealand, by a resolution of the Coun- 
cil, were given an extension of time until 
December 1, 1956 in which to deposit the 
necessary instrument of acceptance, al- 
though they had not by July 16, 1956 stated 
their intention to accept the Agreement, as 
required. The Council likewise approved 
a resolution which authorized the Execu- 
tive Committee to accept the accession of 
any state not included in the Agreement 
subject to suitable conditions. The follow- 
ing countries were appointed to comprise 
the Executive Committee for the crop-year 
1956/57: as representatives of the importing 
nations, the Benelux countries, Brazil, Ger- 
many, India, Italy, Japan, Portugal and the 
Union of South Africa were chosen; as 
representatives of the exporting countries, 
Argentina, Australia, Canada and the United 
States were selected. The Advisory Com- 
mittee on Price Equivalents, made up of 
Australia, the Benelux countries, Canada, 
India, Ireland and the United States was 
also appointed.” Mr. F. Sheed Anderson 
and Sir Edwin McCarthy were elected re- 
spectively as Chairman and Vice-Chairman 
of the Council and the Executive Commit- 
tee for the crop-year 1956/57. The budget 
for the years was passed, and the basis for 
assessment of contributions was decided. 
On December 4 and 5, 1956, the twenty- 
first session of the Council was held at 
headquarters in Haymarket House, Lon- 
don, where 33 countries, as well as the 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 
were represented.’ The Council was in- 
formed by the United States representative 
that of the 50 countries listed in the Agree- 
ment, 37 of the 44 importing countries and 
all the exporting countries had deposited the 
instrument of accession or acceptance by 
December 1, 1956. Four of the seven re- 


2 International Wheat Council, Press Release, July 
20, 1956. 
% Ibid., December 1956. 
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maining importing countries had stated 
their intention to accept the Agreement but 
for constitutional reasons had not deposited 
their instrument of acceptance; the Council 
approved an extension of time for the latter 
purpose. The terms of its Annual Report 
for the crop-year 1955/56 were approved 
by the Council which also considered more 
routine matters. The Council also accepted 
an invitation to the ad hoc meeting on 
grains to be held in the spring of 1957 by 
FAO, and appointed a committee to con- 
sider matters of importance to the Council 
which were to come up at the meeting. 

The twenty-second session of the Council 
met at headquarters in London on June 
25 and 26, 1957. Present were delegates 
from 35 countries and an observer from 
FAO. A report on the ad hoc meeting on 
grains was considered, as well as a state- 
ment by the Chairman concerning his at- 
tendance at a study group on grains which 
the committee had set up. The Council 
approved the Executive Committee’s report 
on its activities since the Council’s last ses- 
sion, and re-elected Mr. F. Sheed Anderson 
and Sir Edwin McCarthy as Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman respectively of the Council 
and the Executive Committee. The mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee were 
elected for the crop-year 1957/58: Aus- 
tralia, Canada and the United States were 
chosen to represent the exporting countries, 
and the Benelux countries, Brazil, west Ger- 
many, India, Italy, Japan, New Zealand, 
and the Union of South Africa were se- 
lected to represent the importing countries. 
In addition, the following members were 
elected to the Advisory Committee on Price 
Equivalents: the Benelux countries, India, 
Australia, Canada and the United States. 
The Council postponed the election of a 
fourth exporting country for the Executive 
Committee, and a third importing country 
for the Advisory Committee on Price 
Equivalents. 


* International Wheat Council, Press Release, June 
26, 1957. 
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